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ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 



Session 1875 — y6. 

Second Meeting after the Long Vacation, December nth, 1875. 

Professor Adams, F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Secretaries — Mr. Donkin and Mr. Banyard. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Banyard reported that 50 presents had been received by 
the Society since their last meeting in November. Amongst 
them were some valuable books which had been given by Lord 
Lindsay. He thought that the special thanks of the Society 
were due for this present. Among them was Vieta's Canon 
Mathematicus seti ad Triangula, fol. Paris, 1579, a very hand- 
some copy of a very rare book, and Ptolemy's Almagest, fol. 1579, 
the Editio Frinceps, also a rare book. 

Professor Adams : The special thanks of the Society are I think 
due to Lord Lindsay, for his very valuable present. The Vieta 
is I know a very valuable book. (Applause.) 

Mr. Banyard : I hope it will stimulate other Fellows to give 
any unique works they may have to the Society, It is very 
important that we should have a complete library of reference 
books. Such works would be more useful, I think, in our library 
than in private Hbraries. (Laughter.) 

The special vote of thanks to Lord Lindsay was carried unani- 
mously. 

The following candidates for the fellowship of the Society were 
balloted for and duly elected : — 

Senor Augusto T. Arcimia, Cadiz. 
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Lieut. Cyril Corbet, R.N., of Cloudesley, Bittern, Southamp- 
ton. 
Lieut. C, B. Neate, RJ^., Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Francis Murray Newton, Esq., Barton Grange, Taunton. 
William Philip Snell, Esq., Belmont, near Havant. 
William E. Wilson, Esq., Daramona, 8ti;eete, Rathowen, 
L:eland. 
Mr. Talmage : Before we begin the reading of papers, may I be 
allowed to ask a question? I wish to enquire whether the 
Council have taken any steps to stop the fraudulent use of the 
letters "F.R A.S.," more particularly with reference to the case 
of one individual who goes " stumping " the country with a title 
to which he has no right, having been expelled from the Society. 
I think we ought to take some notice of the matter, and I am pre- 
pared to move a resolution on the subject. 

Mr. Ranyard : You wiU be quite in order if you make the 
motion at the General Meeting. You can, if you like, give notice 
of your intention to make such a motion now. 
The President : Yes, that would be more regular. 
Mr. Talmage : But perhaps you would answer my question as 
to whether the Council has taken any step. 

The President : No : we have not done anything as yet. 
Mr. Dunkin : As the Secretaiy of the Society I have written 
to several periodicals in which 1 have seen the names of certain 
persons using the title, but I have received no replies to my letters, 
and at last I have given up writing, because it is only wasting my 
time and the Society's postage stamps. (Laughter.) 

Mr. De la Rue : Perhaps Mr. Talmage would be in order if he 
requests the Council to communicate with the gentleman alluded 
to, because there are several cases of the kind in which a persistent 
use is made of the initials denoting the fellowship of this Society 
by persons not belonging to it, and it is really quite time a stop 
should be put to it, but it is very difficult to do so I know. 

Mr. Dunkin : I think the case in question arises in this way, 
that the individual was formerly a Fellow of this Society, and has 
a lot of old notices of lectures on hand, and when he wishes to 
give a lecture he sends out a copy of an old prospectus which he 
used when he was a Fellow, and consequently the society which 
accepts his offer thinks him still a Fellow. I must say I have 
on several occasions written to secretaries of societies, but they 
take no notice of my letters. 

Capt. Noble : Dr. Kenealy signs himself *' Q.C." to this instant. 
(Laughter.) 

Professor Pritchard : I may merely mention that I had the 
honour of oflBcially expelling that gentleman from the Society 
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(Cries of "Name, Name.") Well, Sir Somebody Bennett, I 
mean. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Burton read a paper On the Southern Nebula 30 (Bode) 
Dorad^ts and the Nebula about r/ Argus, He said it occurred to 
him when engaged at Rodriguez, on the observations of the 
transit of Venus, that he would study with an instrument of his 
own the present structure of the remarkable nebulae which had 
been so closely observed by Sir John Herschel. He had, there- 
fore, made as careful drawings as his time would permit of 30 
DoradAs and rj Argils, with a 12 -inch silver on glass reflector. 
He showed his drawings to the meeting, and said that he had not 
had an opportunity of comparing them with Sir John Herschel's 
drawings until after his return to England, and now after a care- 
ful comparison he was not disposed to think there had been any 
great change in these two nebulae since the date of Sir J. Herschel's 
observations. 

Mr. Ellery : I dare say members of the Society will recollect 
that we, at Melbourne, have paid great attention to some of the 
larger nebulae in the southern hemisphere, more particularly to 
those described in Sir John Herschel's work. The two nebulae 
to which Mr. Burton has drawn our attention are these which 
have received the greatest attention, and I am not sorry to have 
the opportunity of stating what we have found with regard to 
the nebula about ?y Argus. The first thing that struck every one 
who saw it was the entirely different appearance it presented to 
that which is figured in Sir John Herschel's book, and the con- 
clusion was naturally come to that there had been a very great 
alteration in the structure of the nebula since Herschel's time, 
not only with regard to the character and figure of the nebula, 
but also in the relative positions of some of the stara involved 
in it.* Mr. Burton has drawn Eta just close by what we 
call the promontory ; but Eta is another star altogether outside 
the nebulosity. But what I wish to call attention to is this, 
that in Herschel's drawing you will find the nebulosity comes 
across the vacuity ; when we first saw it with the 4-foot reflector 
it was altogether a different thing. The two promontories 
approached each other; while the nebulosity, which Mr. Le Sueur 
has described, appeared to be absorbed. Two years after the 
first drawing was made another was completed (now we have 
four complete drawings altogether) ; when the second was com- 
pleted the " bridge " was quite traceable, and by placing the 
spectroscope across any part of this bridge we get the nitrogen 

♦ [Note bv Mr. Burton. — In my sketch ij Argus is represented com- 
pletely outside the nebulosity, but it appears to have preserved its position 
relatively to the small neighbouring stars, all of which may be recognised 
in Sir John Herschel's drawing.] 
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lines of the nebula^ showing that there really was nebulosity : 
and it is evident from our obserrations that a constant change is 
going on in the nebula — the most remarkable changes, that even 
a casual observer would notice if he looked at it one year and 
then again two years afterwards. Then t) Axgha is now a star of 
the 6th magnitude. I don't know whether the Society will 
recollect what occurred with regard to this star some four or five 
years ago : we got in the spectrum of ly Argils on several occa- 
sions during the space of several weeks, a bright yellow line and 
occasionally a red line. I saw this myself four or five times, and 
Mr. Le Sueur saw it night after night. After this had been seen 
five or six weeks it disappeared and we have never seen the bright 
lines in that star since. The nebula is well worthy of frequent 
observation with large apertures ; the changes are so well marked 
and so undoubted Now, with regard to 30 Doradus, that is 
another instance where the changes are remarkable, we have 
made three drawings with the great telescope, the changes are 
decidedly progressive ; those who become familiar with nebulse 
notice at once the difference. There is in this nebula a great 
deal of what we have called interlacing rings, or little loops. 
I see that Mr. Burton has sketched some of them in his drawing. 
These loops, we find, are continually altering. At first we found 
that they lapped over or involved one another much more than 
they do at present. Besides these nebulse we find that the 
smaller class are continually changing. We have not made so 
many observations of the great neb\:Ua in Orion, because Lord 
Eosse has made such magnificent drawings of it ; we have kept 
our forces more for the larger southern nebuke which cannot be^ 
observed at the northern observatories. 

Mr. Huggins : With reference to the variability of the bright 
line of ti Argiis, it may be of interest to state that in the spectrum 
of the variable star in Cassiopeia, the bright line is much more 
distinctly seen at some times than at others. 

The President : These observations that Mr. Ellery has called 
our attention to are of the utmost importance, and I think we 
cannot but accept the evidence of the rapid changes be has 
described. 

]\ir. Banyard : I would ask. has Mr. Ellery compared Father 
Secchi's drawing of the nebula in Orion with Lord Rosse's 
drawing, and if so whether he has noticed the great differences 
that there are between those two apparently carefully executed 
drawings — not only as to the smaller details but also as to the 
great features of the nebula ? My faith has, I must say, been a 
great deal shaken as to the possibility of mapping ^ with any 
degree of exactitude details like those of a nebula. 
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Mr. Hugging pointed out to Mr. Ellery the drawings of Padre 
Seochi and the Earl of Bosse, which hang side by side in the 
meeting room* ' 

Mr. Ellery : I have not seen until now Father Sechi's drawing. 
We have many a time observed the nebula of Orion and made 
many sketches. We have always found Lord Bosse's drawing to 
be a splendid representation of the nebula, but we fancied 
it was a little too hard, but that was inevitable on account of the 
difficulty of reproducinfif such a soft outline. 1 believe what- 
ever we do iiT th« «li!pe of drawing nebuk), we are sore to 
exaggerate them, and that is one of the great difficulties in our 
way and prevents us publishing the results of our observations. 
We want to hit upon a good method of portraying these as we 
see them. I can easily imagine, as regards the soft outline of the 
two drawings, that they are sure to differ a great deal ; but this 
(Secchi*s) is so different from Lord Bosse's that it appears to me 
as it would with the Melbourne reflector considerably out of 
focus. This does not convey to me the idea of the nebula 
nearly so well as Lord Bosse's drawing. 

Mr. De la Bue : The telescope with which 8ecchi*s drawing 
of the nebula of Orion was made would appear by comparison 
with Lord Bosse's only as a finder, and consequently we should 
expect to see a great difference in the drawings. In the one, 
only a general outline, but in the other the detail, seen in Lord 
Bosse's telescope, has been filled in, therefore, you can hardly 
compare Secchi's drawing with Lord Bosse's. It has occurred 
to me whether the appearances described by Mr. Ellery in 
30 Doradus might not be accounted for by the rotation of the 
nebula. They look to me to be due to a change of perspective. 

Mr. Ellery : Tes, there has been a suspicion that there might 
be rotation round a central star, but one or two remarkable loops 
are always the most prominent features. 

Mr. De la Bue : I mean round an axis vertical in reference to 
the position of the nebula as shown on the drawing. 

Mr. Ellery ; Oh yes, that would be possible, but there are so 
many changes from Sir John Herschel's drawings, that it becomes 
very interesting to compare them with the recent ones. There 
has been a long gap between Herschel's observations and ours, 
but the changes we see from one year to another are so interest- 
ing as to give quite a new life to nebulae observations. 

Mr. Huggins : With reference to these changes, if the objects 
are gaseous, we have no knowledge of their distance. 

Mr. Banyard: It seems probable that the distance bf the 
nebuke is the same as the distance of the stara which appear to 
be involved in them. As far as I know there has been no marked 
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annual parallax observed in any of these stars, and, therefore, 
the motions which have been described by Mr. Ellery would 
correspond to velocities far greater than any that we know of 
at present in the universe. 

Mr. Huggins : Tes, that is quite true ; but what I meant was, 
that in former times these nebulse were thought to be vastly 
more distant than the stars. 

Mr. EUery then read a paper on Huygen*8 Parabolic Pendulum, 
for obtaining uniform motion. He said, this is merely a little 
mechanical arrangement which we have found successful. In 
the course of some experiments I made about two years ago with 
the view of obtaining more uniform rotation for the barrel 
chronograph, I was induced to try Huygens' Parabolic Pendulum, 
and was surprised that it had not been more generally adopted ; 
at first I thought that there must be some practical difficulty in 
the application of the principle. I was surprised at the small 
amount of literature on the subject within my reach, and, there- 
fore, I had nothing to guide me except the bare principle. The 
earlier results I obtained were so unpromising that my idea that 
there was some practical difficulty in the way was strengthened, 
but after trying several tests I satisfied myself that the pendulum 
would, with moderate precision in its workmanship, become an 
almost perfect governor for chronographs and well balanced 
equatorials. In the two chronographs I had constructed for the 
transit of Venus, and in which I used the parabolic pendulum, 
the rotation of the drum was practically uniform, and even when 
there was a variation of the driving weight and a difference of 
twenty degrees of arc in the position of the revolving pendulum, 
a straight line could be drawn accurately through the second 
marks for three hours, in other words, the rotation of the drum 
was not a tenth of a second out in three hours. As the principle 
of the Huygenian Parabolic Pendulum may not be Imown to 
many of the Fellows of the Society I will illustrate it. 

Here Mr. Ellery drew upon the black board. It appeared 
from his description that Huygen*s Pendulum is a form of conical 
pendulum in which the weight forming the bob of the pendulum 
is suspended by a piece of very thin spring from the top of a 
vertical revolving axis, in such a manner that when the rate of 
revolution of the axis is increased the pendulum flies outwards 
and unwinds the watch spring from off a piece of metal cut in the 
form of the evolute of a parabola. In order to prevent the 
spring twisting or slipping from the surface of the evolute when 
the rate of revolution of the pendulum is altered, there i^ a 
guiding arm which projects from the lower part of Uie revolving 
axis and guides the bob of the pendulum. 
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Mr. EUery said that he had, in conjunction with one of the 
American observers of the transit of Venus, tested one of these 
chronographs by doubling the weight of the bob of the 
pendulum, and again by halving the weight of the bob, but 
though the angle which the revolving pendulum made with the 
axis varied from io° to 33° yet there was no sensible alteration 
in the rate. He proceeded : I showed one or two chronograph 
sheets obtained during these experiments to Sir G. B. Airy and 
Captain Tupman and others, and I have no doubt they will 
remember the exceeding precision with which they were marked. 
It may be said that great precision is unnecessary, and that the 
ordinary means of obtaining uniform rotation are sufficient for 
astronomical purposes, but if I agree to that, I still say that 
this governor is simpler and cheaper than those which aim at 
only moderate accuracy, and those who have much to do with 
the reading of chronograph sheets or fillets will find that time is 
saved when a scale of minutes and seconds can be applied to the 
register. In an observatory where much transit work is done, 
any means by which reading off can be facilitated is of great 
value. I don't imagine there would be any great difficulty in 
applying these pendulums as governors to equatorials. 

Professor Adams expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr. 
Ellery for his valuable communication. 

Professor Pritchard was called upon to read a paper entitled. 
Observations on CoL Tennanfs experiments on the proper form of 
a mercurial trough for collimation by reflection of wires. He said, 
I have to apologise to the Society for making my observations 
extemporely, instead of reading a paper. The fact is, I only 
received the Monthly Notices yesterday morning, and what I have 
to say refers to what is printed there. There are two questions. 
I find to my great surprise, that Colonel Tennant (for whose 
astronomical powers we all feel equal respect) has mentioned my 
name in a very friendly criticism in two papers, and it is to make 
a very friendly and respectful reply to his observations that I am 
now about to trouble you upon two practical points. I, many 
years ago, entered upon a minute and elaborate investigation to 
see whether it was possible to make mercury behave as a reflect- 
ing agent with a little propriety, and not be dancing about in the 
way that we know that it does, to our great discomfiture. I 
thought I had succeeded, nay, I am almost sure I succeeded, 
because in three observatories I have been connected with, I 
found no difficulty whatever in using mercury as a reflecting 
agent, whether it be in reflecting wires or observing stars by 
reflection, we have no difficulty by using this very simple con- 
trivance which I now show you. But Ooloneh Tennant has met 
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with a difficulty which I have no doubt erery practical astronomer 
has met with« Colonel Tennant has a very beautiful transit 
instrument^ reversed by certain machinery, which is all the time 
in contact with the instrument, and he found that Messrs. Cook 
had suppUed him with a cast-iron trough, in which he put his 
mercury. It was supported by the machinery which reversed the 
instrument, which machinery was, as I have said, in contact with the 
instrument, and he says he found he could not get the reflected 
wires in the telescope at all. I don't think it is likely he could, 
because the moment he began to flddle with the micrometer that 
would move the telescope and away would go the mercury. He says, 
in a pitiable strain, that this method was simply intolerable, and he 
had to give it up. The only wonder, I think, is that he ever tried 
it at all. Then the next step he made is one which eveiybody 
else who has had to do with this instrument has made, namely, to 
remove the support of the mercuiy from touching the instrument. 
Then he says Col. Campbell devised a sort of wooden bridge. 
Well, I have done the same, only mine is an uncouth sort of 
affair. It is an iron stand that goes over what we use, which is 
a beautiful altazimuth and 1 8-inch circle. We put it over the 
azimuth circle, so as not to touch it, that is what Col. Campbell 
did^ but it failed with him. Well, it was likely to fail, for this 
reason, as you will see : He says, " I then made a trough of amal- 
gamated copper and a layer of sand." Well, I recommended a 
layer of sand, and should do so again. This was carried on 
wooden blocks with a small piece of india-rubber, and he says the 
time was very favourable for trying it, as there was no traffic, but 
when there was traffic he did not succeed. Well, there must be 
something wrong, because with the apparatus which I invented 
20 years ago, you certainly may dance about as much as you 
please in the room, and you won't disturb the perfect reflection 
of the wires. How then have the mistakes arisen ? In order 
to keep your merctiry still, so that the vibrations cease very 
soon after the disturbing cause, two things are necessary. 
The first is that the depth of the mercury should be exceedingly 
small — ^practically I Should say it should not exceed the 30th 
s>i an inch, a ^th of an inch will not do, the mercury will not 
be steady, and there will be a detestable film after a time, and we 
shall be told the thing fails, but that merely means that you have 
not provided a means for skimming the surface. I have not 
measured the depth, but it must be small, not more than the £oth 
of an inch certainly. This trough is nothing more than a sheet 
of copper, and upon that I place another sheet about the 30th of 
an incb thick, and thus you have a rectangular pond, which must 
be amalgamated with a little care, and then you may knock as 
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hard as you please and you get no vibration in the mercury, 
or at all events it will cease in 2 or 3 seconds, and you may go 
on observing. The scientific explanation of this is that there is 
a certain amount of adhesion between the molecules of the mer- 
cury and the molecules of the copper at the bottom, and the 
result is that when there is but little mercury above, the vibration 
that conamences stops almost immediately, whereas if you put too 
much mercury, all the adhesion of the mercury to the bottom will 
do very little to stop the vibrations. This is what Colonel 
Tennant did not attend to. If you amalgamate the bottom of the 
trough, the amalgam will float up to the top of the mercury, and 
if exposed to the air will oxydize and become very foul indeed. 
I warn those who use mercury for reflection against this, unless 
they from time to time skim off the film from the mercury. 
[The Professor here showed how he procured a good reflecting 
surface by scraping the surface of the mercury.] Well, now, 
almost everybody who has touched that has failed, and why ? I 
will give you two little anecdotes. Shortly after this was in- 
vented one observatory tried it — ^it was an important observatory — 
and they sent to Troughton and Sinmis to make the apparatus. 
They produced a contrivance something like a stew-pan, made in 
a most beautiful way, but it was sent back because it would not 
amalgamate. I saw it, and I asked why they made it so bright. 
They said their workmen always finished a thing well. I said, 
'• Did you use oil ? '* ** Yes, a little," they said. " Well," I said, 
" I didn't undertake to amalgamate oil." Well, there were two 
mistakes, one was the thing was not copper but oil, and the other 
was it was ^yq inches deep instead of like this. Now, we have a 
similar complaint from India. Well, it does not fail with me, nor 
will it with anybody who does the thing as it is intended 
to be done. To us it is really a luxury, and we can hardly 
tell which are the wires and which the reflection. (Laughter.) 
Beally, so useful do we find it, that I am quite sure that no 
astronomer who will spend a little time about it will fail to obtain 
similar success. Another observatory got into the same remark- 
able confusion as the first I have named. And there they made 
a great discovery, finding that the mercury was not quite still, 
they dropped a little oil on it to stop the vibrations. It did 
partially stop the vibrations, but it prevented the amalgamation 
and affects tiie brightness. In my method you get success in the 
simplest possible way, and I commend it to your notice. I 
will make this remark, that if gentlemen who are now so 
much better acquainted with physical inquiries than they 
were, will do me the honour to refer back to 1853, they will 
find a little paper of mine on the behaviour of mercury with 
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regard to different metals, and I think they will be really 
surprised, and might possibly receive a few ideas that they 
might not have had before. AH this pertains to the difficulty 
Col. Tennant, like everybody else, has had in getting reflections 
from mercury, and the really ingenious way in which he over- 
came it. The Astronomer-Eoyal overcame the difficulty in a way 
he has recorded, by the use of a rather complex system of vulcan- 
ized india-rubber, but I am told it is not absolutely satisfactory. 
I hope to express in print somewhat more succinctly what I have 
said, if the Editor of the Monthly Notices will allow me. 

Mr. Marth : Do you know what is the history of the shallow 
amalgamated copper trough that you have been describing ? 

Professor Pritchard : I don^t much care what the history of the 
thing is. I suppose you are going to tell us it was invented by 
some German. 

Mr. Marth : The amalgamated copper trough for the mercury, 
seems to have been first used by an observer named Schonau, 
somewhere about the year 1775. [Mistake. It should have been 
" before 1803."*] But that was not generally known, or it was 
forgotten. However, after Bohnenberger's method for deter- 
mining the Nadir had been invented, reflection from the surface 
of mercury became a matter of greater importance than before, 
and Schonau's contrivance was remembered and experiments were 
made about the best form of trough, which led finally to the 
adoption of the shallow, flat-bottomed trough, first by Steinheil, 
if I am not mistaken, and then by others. 

Professor Pritchard : Well, is that all ? 

Mr. Marth : Yes, that is all about the copper trough and the 
shallow mercury, but I should like to know in what else the 
invention consists ? 

Professor Pritchard : K you refer to my original paper you will 
find that I acknowledge the Germans, but before my time it was 
not known how to scrape the surface of the mercury, and so to 
obtain a bright surface. 

* [Note by Mr. Marth : — Though it is a trifle, some readers will 
perhaps not object, if I make amends for my indistinct recollection by 
mentioning now, that it is not the amalgamated copper trough, but the 
substitution of spider webs for silver wires, and the substitution of ether 
for spirit of wine in levels, the first knowledge of which is connected 
with the year 1775. In the miscellaneous notices on page 135 of vol. xii. 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, published in 1834, Schumacher mentions 
that Fontana, in Florence, had made both substitutions already before 
1775, and he then goes on to speak about the amalgamated mercury 
trough invented before 1804 by Von Schonau. The dim remembrance of 
Schumacher's remarks, no doubt, occasioned my mistake. 

Schonau was a retired Austrian officer. The description of his con- 
trivance is given, not by himself, but by Canonicus David, in the Berlin 
Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 1807, p. 158.] 
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Mr. Marth : As a simple matter of fact I may mention, that, 
when I was a student at Konigsberg, a flat-bottomed, shallow 
trough was used for the Nadir observations, and when the 
mercury was tarnished the surface was Rcraped without difficulty 
to get it clean and bright.* 

Professor Adams : There are such things as independent dis- 
coveries, and when two or three ingenious people hit upon the 
same idea, it is the better proof that the contrivance is a good 
one. 

Professor Pritchard : There is nothing new under the sun. 

Mr. Eanyard read a paper On the Duplicate Structure of 
Coggias Comet, He said that, during the early part of July, 
1874, the comet was seen to be a twin structure —though there 
was but one nucleus — there were two sets of parabolic envelopes 
situated side by side and overlapping, so that the nucleus seemed 
to be situated at the intersection of the two inner arcs. This 
structure was drawn by several observers — and there was no 
doubt about it — but on the 1 4th of July, the last evening that 
the comet was visible in England, Mrs. Newall, at Gateshead, 
and Mr. With, at Hereford, each made drawings which showed 
two faint parabolic arcs still further in front of the nucleus, and 
separated laterally by a much greater interval than the former 
arcs. He thought that this showed that there was a disruptive 
action going on within the comet as it approached perihelion, 
which was similar to the disruption which took place in Biela's 
comet in 1846. 

Mr. Eanyard showed a drawing to the meeting by O. Struve, 
of Biela's comet as it appeared after its disruption in 1 846. In 
the drawing Biela's comet was shown as having broken into two 
entirely separate bodies, one rather larger than the other ; the 
tails were parallel to each other as in the case of Coggia's 
comet. 

Mr. EUery : We had Ooggia's comet under view, at first for 
twp hours before sunrise, and for about a week it was very 
brilliant, but we noticed no duplication of the parabolic envelopes. 
On one occasion there was a suspicion of there being an envelope 
of this kind, but very close to the inner one. When we last saw 
the comet it was very far south and like a nebulous star, and 
the nucleus was almost central to the nebulosity of the comet. 



* [Note by Professor Pritchard : — The German contrivance consisted 
of a cup-shaped vessel, in such a form that the mercury is necessarily too 
deep ill the middle, and not at aU easy to skim. In my form the depth is 
uniform and trifling, and admits of skimming with the greatest facility. 
The Oxford assistants have also told me that the wind does not trouble 
them while using the trough.] 
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Father Perry showed some photographs of the transit of 
Venus^ taken at Manilla. He said, I have only a very short com- 
monication this evening. I hs^ve just received some photographs 
of the transit of Venus from Manilla, ten in number, but, 
unfortunately, I have not received any details along with them. 
The photographs are exceedingly well defined, and represent the 
various phases from the bisection at ingress, with a certain num- 
ber of pictures of Venus on the sun's disc, and then the remain- 
ing six are stages of egress. In No. 7 the planet is apparently 
exactly at internal contact. I don't think it is quite at contact, 
but apparently very close indeed, if not actual contact. There 
is no appearance at all of a " black drop " or anything approach- 
ing it; and the only thing is a slight shading which many of the 
observers have noticed. There is one thing about these photo- 
graphs which is rather peculiar, which is, that the outer part of 
the planet in every case shows very distinctly on the chromo- 
sphere. Here you have a strong actinic action, and, therefore, 
the black body of the planet is shown perfectly in the photo- 
graphs. Of course these photographs are of little value compared 
with the magnificent series obtained in other places. Olouds 
interfered with the internal contact at ingress, but I think the 
observations at egress are well worthy of notice, especially as 
they bring out some of the most important physical points in 
the observation of the late transit. 

Father Perry further stated that he had prepared a short paper 
On the Observations of the November Meteors. He had, he said, 
observations taken for a week in November for some years ; the 
observations lasting for an hour or two before the constellation of 
the Lion rises above the eastern horizon and continued till day- 
break. This year there was not a very good chance of observing, 
particularly the smaller meteors, on account of the light of the 
moon being nearly full. There were only two good nights, and 
on one night there was a fair number of meteors from Leo. 
He thought it right to make this communication, as it might be 
of value in connection with observations at other places. 

Lord Lindsay : On the subject of the first paper, with reference to 
what Father Perry said about Venus having been seen outside the 
sun, it seems to me, looking at the photographs, and without 
being able to measure them, that they have been " touched up.'' 
I don't know what instrument was used in taking them, or any- 
thing at all about them; but before I attached any great 
importance to them I should like to see the negatives. I think 
the fact that Venus is so distinctly visible on the background of 
sky, outside the sun, is such a very extraordinary phenomenon 
that it is difScult to credit it, especially when you remember that 
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you do not see the moon's limb projected upon the chromosphere 
during a partial eclipse. They are altogether different from any 
other transit photographs I have seen. 

Mr. De la Bue : The diameter of Venus, too^ is much too large. 

The President: The half of Venus off the sun does not fit 
the half on the sun. 

Lord Tiindsay : That is quite understandable from the difference 
of irradiation. I should be glad to know if Father Perry could 
tell us what instrument is said to have been used. 

Father Perry : I am unable to furnish details at present. I 
simply received the ten photographs. 

Lord Lindsay: It would be interesting if you could get the 
negatives. 

Mr. Brothers : I fancy they must be made from drawings, the 
"arrow "mark upon them could not be on the negatives. To 
produce a black line as in the prints the arrow must have been 
scratched on the negatives, if done with ink or black varnish the 
lines on the prints would have been white. There is evidence 
also of the texture of the paper from which they have been 
copied. 

Mr. Dunkin said he had a paper by Mr. Marth on the positions 
of the satellites of Uranus. It gave the positions of the satellites 
for every five days from January ist to April 30th. If it had 
not been for the work of Mr. Marth with regard to Saturn, 
no observations would have been made of the satellites, at the 
opposition, but in consequence of his calculations a series of 
observations had been made both at Greenwich and Oxford, 
and astronomers ought to be thankful that they had in the 
Society a computer willing and able to devote his time to this 
matter. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dunkin drew attention to the fact that among the papers 
was a description of the manuscripts left by the late Professor 
Bigaud. Another valuable paper was on the measurements of 
the ring nebula in Lyra, by Professor Holden, of the United 
States observatory. These papers would appear in the Monthly 
Notices. 

Mr. Banyard said, I should like before the meeting breaks up 
to read a part of Mr. With's paper on the structure of Ooggia's 
comet. On the night of the 8th July, 1874, he observed a 
remarkable oscillatory motion of the fan-shjaped jet upon the 
nucleus as a centre, which occurred at intervals of from 3 to 8 
seconds. The fan seemed to " tilt over " from the preceding to 
the following side, and then appeared sharply defined and fibrous 
in structure, then it became nebulous, and all appearance of 
structure vanished. Such appearances have been observed by 
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other people in comets, though I do not know whether in Ooggia's 
comet. There seems to be no doubt about the pulsations, what- 
ever may be the cause of them. 

The meeting closed at about ten o'clock. The following 
papers were taken as read : — 

Note on a new variable star in Capricomus : by Mr. J. E. Gore. 

On the double star 6 1 Geminorum : by the Eev. S. J. Johnson. 

On some old Pictures of Saturn : by Mr. C. L. Prince. 

On a new form of observing chair : by Mr. Went worth Erck. 

On the Oxford ephemeris of twelve close circumpolar stars for 
1875 : by Professor Pritchard. 



REVIEWS, 



Transit of Venus^ ffc. By Richard A. Proctor. Second edition, with an 
account of the successes achieved in December, 1874, and suggestions 
respecting the Transit of 1882. Longmans, 1875. 

**The sale of i)5oo copies of the present work in six months shows 
that many besides astronomers have taken interest in the efforts made 
during the recent transit to improve our knowledge of the dimensions of 
the smar system. In the present edition I have given a general account 
of the successes achieved last December. I have also devoted special 
attention to the advantages which may attend the use of the mid-transit 
method in 1882." (Extract from preface). 

We scarcely expected that a new edition of this valuable work would 
have been so soon required ; and we think with its author, that the 
welcome extended to it may be taken as evidence of a remarkable increase 
during the last few years of interest in scientific subjects. For those 
who have not seen the first edition, we may state that the volume con- 
tains five chapters : I. Transits of the seventeenth century ; 11. Transit 
of 1 761 ; III. Transit of 1769 ; IV. Transits and their conditions ; 
v. Transits of 1874 and 1882. There are six tables, twenty plates, and 
forty-four woodcuts ; praise of all which is now superfluous. 



Victariii. Tenth Report of the Board of Visitors to the Observatory^ with 
the Annual Report of the Acting Government Astronomer for the year 
ended 2gth May, 1875. Melbourne. 

Mr. White is acting for Mr. Ellery during his absence in Europe. 
Instruments and buildings generally are in good order. The former have 
been increased during the year under notice by a capital photo-heliograph 
by Dallmeyer, constructed under the advice of Warren De la Rue, Esq., an 
equatorial refractor of 8-in. aperture by Troughton and Simms, under the 
advice of Sir George Airy, besides other minor instruments. The great 
Melbourne Telescope has been confined as much as possible to its specific 
work. One photogram of the moon, in the opinion of the Board, surpasses 
in Iieauty of outline and in accuracy of definition any hitherto taken in 
the world. The best mode of lithographing the nebulse is still under 
consideration, and awaits Mr. Ellery's return. This fine reflector has 
been diligently worked, principally in drawings of the nebulsB, and 
mapping of the neighbouring stars ; " ten of the nebulas and clusters. 
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figured by Sir John Herschel, have been carefully drawn, and the posi- 
tions of the stars laid down by micrometer measurements. One nebula 
has been observed which is not to be found in any catalogue in our 
possession. Coggia's comet was examined on 18 nights, and 15 drawings 
of it obtained. A drawing of the nebula surrounding ti Argus, with the 
stars accurately plotted in, made this year, shows no appreciable change 
when compared with the one made last year/' 

Might not observations on the three outer planets and their satellites 
be sometimes made to great advantage by means of this powerful instru- 
ment? We rejoice in the well-directed activity that characterises this 
important observatory. Besides the observations of the transit of Venus, 
which entailed much extra work, the first Melbourne catalogue of 1227 
stars for the epoch of 1870, was published in time to be used with great 
advantage in the observations by the difiPerent parties of the transit of 
Venus. The observations in meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, &c., 
have been published down to December, 1874. The time signals for the 
shipping are continued. The staff of the observatory under Mr. White 
consists of Mr. Moerlin, Mr. Turner, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Hay on pro- 
bation. The last mentioned young gentleman was placed by the Chief 
Secretary to assist in the increasing work of the observatory in November, 
1874, and ** has proved himself, by his punctuality and diligence, to be a 
very valuable aid in the routine duties of the establishment." An un- 
remitting application of 22 years to the duties of his office had greatly 
impaired the health of Mr. EUery, and Mr. White concludes his report 
by expressing the hope that at tne next annual inspection, he will have 
returned from his visit to Europe, with renewed health and vigour, to 
superintend the work over which he has so long and so ably presided. 
In this hope, in common with many, we cordially unite. 



Auxiliary Tables for determining the angle of position of the sun^s axis, and 
the latitude and longitude of the earth referred to the sun*s equator. By 
Warren De la Rue, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S., &c. pp. 20. London : 
Taylor and Francis. 1875. 

" These tables, which have been computed by Mr. Marth, are employed 
in the reduction of the ten-year series of solar photograms taken at Kew. 
As they are of general application in the reduction of observations of the 
sun, I have thought that they would be acceptable to astronomers, and 
have had some copies printed for private circulation.*' Astronomers will 
be much obliged to Dr. De la Rue for furnishing them with these very 
useful tables. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



N.B. — We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



Sir, — Permit me to add to my remarks on the nebulsB 1} Argus and 
30 (Bode) Doradtls, reported by you, one or two additional particulars. 

The instrument used by me in making the drawings differs less from 
Sir J. Herschel's 18-in. metal mirror, as regards light and grasping power, 
than Mr. Ellery's 48-in. does, 12 inches of silver being probably equivalent 
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to 15 inches of speculum metal as far as the quality in question' is con- ^ 

cemed. „, 

The enormous illuminating power at Mr. EUery's command would of ^ 

itself give the impression of extensive changes in objects of such com- ^ 

plexity as those which he described, by revealing details faintly or not at |^ 

all visible to the smaller instrument employed by Sir John 40 years ^ 

before. ^ 

It will suffice to quote a parallel instance of total transformation of the \ ^ 

appearance of a nebula by bringing to bear on it an instrument far ' ^ 

exceeding in light-grasp those previously employed ; namely, the case of I j 

the well-known nebula in Cams Venaticif formerly known as a bright double j ^ 

nebula, but now recognised with a well-marked spiral since the application | ^ 
of the 6-ft. mirror at Parsonstown. 

My objects in bringing the matter forward at the meeting were to 
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state my own impression that there had been decided change in both the . 

nebults, not radical change, which Mr. Abbott some years since con- 



sidered to have been the case with respect to the Argus nebula ; and • 
secondly, my wish was to obtain better information on the subject^ 
from some more competent observers who might possess more extensive 

opportunities than I had myself enjoyed. All who heard his remarks ^ 
will agree with me that the second of these objects could not have been 

more perfectly attained than by the courtesy of Mr. EUery. "I Qf 

I am, Sir, yours truly, | ,;. 

C. E. BURTON, I j 

Formerly of the Observatory, Parsonstown. : ^^^ 

!|« 



Sir,— The amateur astronomer who commences anything like sys- ^ 

tematic observations on the fixed stars, will find himself confronted by a *< 

difficulty which really involves points of such moment tiiat it is surprising . ^ 

that so few attempts have . ever been made to grapple with it. I am Q 

alluding to the estimation of star magnitudes, sometimes, rather * 

pompously, talked about as " Stellar Photometry." The vagueness of 
language in use respecting star magnitudes is as surprising as it is 
unsatisfactory, and when one considers the precision which characterises 
modem science, one is astonished that so little has been done to remove 
it I do not think it too much to say that estimates of star magnitudes 
not based on methodical experiment are rarely trustworthy; and this often 
applies even to statements made by experienced observers. 

To Dawes is mainly due the credit of initiating a genuine reform as to 
this matter. The principle of his suggestion is to diminish the light of 
the stars examined so as to reduce them to some common standard of 
brightness. This is done (i) by diminishing the aperture of the telescope^ 
employed till the star under comparison becomes ' barely but steadily" 
visible; and (2) to take as the standard aperture that which just 
secures' visibility to the average of several of Argelander's stars of the 
6th magnitude. *< Assuming, then, the obvious principle that if two, 
stars, as viewed through a telescope, appear equally bright, the 
illuminating powers employed ^that is, the areas of the portions of the 
object glass employed) must be mversely proportional to their magnitude 
or real brightness, it is easy to calculate the areas of the portions that 
must be left exposed to render just visible the stars arranged accordii^ 
to a definite scale of magnitudes,*' and to provide by means of the 
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fonnula given a series of pasteboard rings that can be readily numbered 
and applied to any particular telescope. To put this idea into practice 
the first thin? that an observer must do is to determine experimentally 
for himself what is the aperture of the telescope he uses which will give 
the desired visibility to average stars of the 6th magnitude, and from 
that to determine the apertures corresponding to smaller magnitudes. 
Of course in obtaining the standard of aperture for an average oth mag- 
nitude star (on which the other apertures depend) reliance must not be 
placed on one star only ; at least a dozen should be made use of. 

In working out this matter Dawes stated that he had intended to 
adopt Sir J. Herschel's scale, as generally avoiding the use of half-mag- 
nitudes, but that eventually he decided to coilform to Struve's ratio of 
progression in order that his results might be comparable with those 
obtained by such leading observtrs as La Lande, Piazzi, Bessel and 
Argelander. 

Putting m = the standard magnitude; a the aperture necessary to 
show it ; ju s= any other inferior magnitude, and x = the aperture 
necessary to render visible a star of magnitude /i, we shall obtain the 
equation :~- 

Of course one and the same power must be used invariably in operating 
with a series of apertures thus obtained. 

When the apertures corresponding to each magnitude and half-magni- 
tude have been thus ascertained by calculation, a series of discs must be 
prepared and pierced as may be requisite. Many persons will be able to 
GO what is necessary themselves, but if not, the assistance of an instru- 
ment maker must be sought.* 

I have been led to deal with this matter because Dawes^s papers are, I 
fancy, little known, being buried in old volumes of the Monthly Notices^ 
and because I deem them of considerable value. Perhaps the publication 
of these remarks may draw forth from some of your readers practical 
criticisms on the working out of Dawes's idea, as to precautions to be 
adopted, and otherwise evoke useful suggestions. 

Your obedient servant, 

Northfield, Eastbourne : G. F. CHAMBERS. 

Nov. 29, 1875. 



NOTES ON STARS POSSIBLY VARIABLE, 



Sir, — ^A correspondent of mine (who is also a correspondent of yours, 
I believe), Mr. J. £. Gore, of Umballa in the Punjaub, has sent me some 
notes, which I think I ought not to keep for mv private use exclusively. 
I beg, therefore, to submit them to you for publication, conceiving myself 
justified in doing so. 

Eastbourne : Your obedient servant, 

Nov. 27, 1875. G. F. CHAMBERS. 



27 Canis Majoris, R.A., 7h. 9m. 22s., DecL S. 26° 8' 58" (1880). Near S. 
This star was rated 4 m. by Harding, 5^ by Lacaille, 5 m. by Argelander, 
6*5 by Heis, 6 m. by Behrman, and 7 m. by Flamsteed. In 1874 and 

■ ^^^^— ■— ■ I ■■ I ■■■III i^M^— ^ II 11 mf^H^^^^m^^^^^ ■ I ■ iiilj ■ ■ ■ ■■■■»■■ ■■■»■■ .^^^B^i 

• See Monthly NotieeBy Vol. xi. p. 187, June, 1851 : Vol. xii. p. 80, February, 1852: 
Vol. xiii. p. 277, 1853. 



1 8 Correspondence. 

1875 I found it about 5^ or 6 m., and much inferior to No. 28, which 
Harding shows as 5 m. tt is probably variable from 4^ to 6^ m., with a 
long period. 

43 \d^ Sagittarii. R. A., iQh. lom. 37s., Decl. S. 19° 25' 18" (1880). Near 
£^ and p*. This star was rated 4 m. by Harding, and 6 m., 8 m. by 
Lalande. Argelander estimated it at 5 m. It is at present about $\ m., 
being brighter than p* Capricomi (5 m.), but brighter than p' (6 m.). It 
is possibly variable irom 4) to 6 m. 

Herschel's " fine ruby star " in Capricornus. R. A. 2oh. lom., Decl. S. 21'' 
41'. Closely n. p. 4 Capricomi (6 m.). This star which is No. 251 in 
Catalogue of Bed Stars, Descriptive Astronomy ^ p. 591, was rated by 
Herschel at 6J m. It is 7 m. in Harding, and 7^ m. in Lalande's catalogue. 
Last month I found this star to be only 8^ or 9 m., and fiery red. It is 
quite invisible to the naked eye, or even in an opera glass, if Herschel's 
estimate of 6^ m. was correct, the star must certainly be variable to the 
extent of two magnitudes. I propose to call the star V Capricomi. 

J. E. GORE. 



LUNAR NOMENCLATURE. 



Sir, — In Mr. Nelson's Catalogue of Points of the First Order on the 
moon's surface, recorded in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, vol. xxxvi.. p. 20, he suggests the name ^* Wicnmann " for the 
spot Euclides a. Probably Mr. Neison selected the name for this spot on 
account of the name '^ Kaiser " having been suggested for Hosting A, in 
the November number, p. 257. Upon finding that Wichmann had con- 
ducted so elaborate an investigation on Hosting A, I suggested, in the 
English Mechanic^ Dec. 10, 1875, that Hosting A should bear the name of 
" Wichmann." In order that Wichmann's name should be appropriated 
to his own spot, I would suggest, if agreeable to Hr. Neison, that the 
names should be interchanged. Hosting A bearing that of ** Wichmann,** 
and Enclides a that of Kaiser." Mr. Neison has desi^ated Fracastorius £ 
as ** Hosse." As there is another Rosse in the S.E. quadrant, would it 
not be better to append the Roman numeral II., as in the case of the two 
Herschels ? 

Dec. 15, 1875. ^ ^™) 3^^) your obedient servant, 

W. R BIRT. 



FINE METEOR. 



Sir, — Whilst observing Mercury this morning, I was startled by the 
appearance of a very vivid meteor, emanating from some point in Leo, 
which shot down to the S.E. horizon and disappeared not far from Spica. 
The time was about 6.30 a.m. The meteor was of a reddish colour and 
quite lit up that portion of the sky for the moment, in spite of the glare 
of the moon. I was surprised with the brilliancy of Mercury to the 
naked eye. It seemed to be more conspicuous than Spica, although seen 
upon a much brighter background of twilight. 

I am, yours truly, 

I, High Street, Leicester : W. S. FRANKS. 

November 15, 1875. 
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DISCOVERY OF MINOR PLANETS (156, 157). 

(From Aatronomische Nachrichten, No. 2,067.) 

Telegraphic despatch from Professor Fobssteb to the Editor. 

Planet Palisa, 22 Nov. I2h. om. Pola a = 43° 35', P = 70' 23'. 

Motion Southerly. Mag. 12. 
Berlin: November 23, 1875. 

(From Supplement to Astronomische Nachrichieny No. 2,067). 
Planet (157), discovered by Borelly, at Marseilles. 
1875, Dec. I. a =: 4h. 22m. d = -f~23° 58^ Magnitude 13. 
Berlin: December 3, 1875. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCTJERENOES FOR JANUARY, 1876. 



DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Sat 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 


h. m. 

« 
9 10 

10 5 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, i8h. 41m. 58* I IS. 




h« m. 8. 


h. m, 

a Ononis 

11 47 


Sun 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
4m. 6*92s. after Mean 
Noon 

Conjunction of Moon 
and Mars 0° 55' N. 


' 





II 07 


« 




Mon 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

^57(6i) 
Reappearance of ditto 




10 56-8 


Tues 


323 
5 4 


}) Moon's First Quarter 
Near approach of B. A.C. 
274 (6) 


1st Sh. I. 
2nd Tr. I. 
Ist Tr. I. 


17 59 
1839 
1855 


10 52 9 


Wed 






1st Oc. R. 


18 21 


10 48-9 


Thur 








10 45^ 


Fri 


6 39 

7 13 
736 

8 24 
8 5 


Near approach of 23 

Tauri (S) 
Near approach of n 

Tauri (3) 
Occultation of 27 Tauri 

(4) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Near approach of 28 

Tauri (si) 




/ 


10 41 T 


Sat 


337 
4 26 






10 37*3 


Sun 


Occultation of 136 Tauri 
Reappearance of ditto 




1924 
1952 


10 332 


Mon 


10 

11 
12 
13 

14; 

15 

1 


i» 23 

6 59 

7 59 

19 18 

20 7 


Full Moon 
Occultation of 47 Gemi- 

nonim (6) 
Reappearance of ditto 




10 293 


Tues 


Occultation of y Gancri 
Reappearance of ditto 


2nd Sh. I. 
Ist Sh. I. 


10 25-4 


Wed 




1st Ec. D. 


17 8 10 


10 21*4 


Thur 






1st Tr. R 
3rd Tr. I. 
2nd Oc R. 


1735 
18 14 

18 40 


10 17*5 


Fri 






10 13*6 


Sat 




Illuminated portion of 
disc of Venus =0*888 

Illuminated portion of 
disc of Mars =0*896 

Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon I9h. 37m. 9-93S. 






10 9^ 



Astronomical Occurrences for January. 
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DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


MeridlaH 
Passage. 


Sun 


16 

17 

18 
19 

20 


h. m. 
12 6 

12 40 
20 

20 49 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

4294 (6i) 
Keappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Saturn 

and Venus 0* 2i' S. 
Saturn's Ring : 

Major axis =35" "19 

Minor axis =7" -3 




h. m. 8. 


uh. m. 
10 57 


Mon 


C Moon's Last Quarter 




» 


10 1-8 


Tues 


17 12 

19 2 

20 24 
II 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
lom. 33*768. after 
Mean Noon 






9 57*8 


Wed 




Ist Ec. D. 


19 I 41 


9 53*9 


Thur 


Occultation reappear- 
ance of B.A.C. 5314 
(6) 

Occultation of B.A.C. 

„ 5347 (5) 

Reappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter, 5° 22' N. 


2nd Ec. D. 
1st Tr. I. 
3rd Sh. I. 
1st Sh. E. 


16 3948 

17 20 

17 57 
1825 


9 49*9 


Fri 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 

B. 
1 




1st Oc. R. 


1647 


9 46 


Sat 






2nd Tr. E. 


16 3 


9 42-1 


Sun 








938*2 


Mon 


I 41 
14 
15 

9' 
17 

4 

5 58 

6 59 








9 34*2 


Tues 








9 30*3 


Wed 


• New Moon 






929-4 


Thur 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury 3° 10' N. 

Conjunction of Moon 
and Saturn 1° 41' N. 


1st Sh. I. 
2nd Ec. D. 
IstTr. I. 


18 6 

19 12 35 
19 16 


9 22*4 


Fri 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury i" 38' N. 

Conjunction of Moon and 
Venus 0** 26' N. 


1st Ec. D. 
1st Oc. R. 


15 23 38 
1844 


9x8-5 


Sat 




2nd Tr. I. 
2nd Sh. E. 
2rd Tr. E. 


16 12 
16 26 

1845 


9 14*6 


Sun 










9 10*6 


Mon 


Conjunction of Moon and 
Mlars I* 10' S. 


3rd Oc. D. 
3rd Oc. R. 


1656 
18 41 


9 6-7 


FE 

Tues 


Occultation of tr Piscium 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 






9 2*8 
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THE PLANETS FOR JANUARY, 



At Transit 


OYER THE Meridian of 


Greenwich. 












Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. 


B»t. Ascension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Passage. 


( 




h. m. 8. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercurj... 


1st 


19 2 20 


S.24 41 


4''-8 


20-3 




9th 


19 59 30 


S.22 46^ 


f'O 


45-8 




17th 


20 54 34 


S. 19 12 


s'a 


I 9-4 




25th 


21 41 33 


S. 14 24^ 


6"-4 


I 247 


Vonua ... 


1st 


20 31 46 


S. 20 35 


1 1 "-2 


I 49*5 , 




9th 


21 12 25 


S.17 55 


1 1 "'4 


I 58-6 




17th 


21 51 36 


S. 14 43 


1 1 "6 


2 6*2 




25 th 


22 29 24 


S. II 6 


I2"0 


2 12*4 


Mars 


1st 


23 21 I 


S. 4 52 


7"-6 


4 383 




9th 


23 42 I 


S. 2 26^ 


r-A 


4 27-8 




17th 


2 54 


S. I 


f'O 


4 171 




25th 


23 46 


N. 2 23 


6"-8 


4 65 


Jupiter ... 


nth 


15 35 34 


S.18 21 


3*!*i 


20 10*9 




17th 


15 39 32 


S. 18 34 


3i''-8 


19 51*2 




25th 


15 44 25 


S. 18 49^ 


32"-4 


19 24-6 


Uranus ... 


1st 


9 28 18 


N.15 42 


4"*2 


14 43*9 




17th 


9 26 3 


N.15 53 


4''-2 


13 38-8 


Neptune ... 


1st 


I 55 14 


N. 9 544 




7 I2-I 




17th 


I 55 II 


N. 9 55 




6 9*1 



Meroury sets a few minutes after sunset, at the beginning of the 
month, the interval increasing to an hour and three quarters on the 3i8t. 

Venus sets two hours after the sun on the ist, the interval gradually 
increasing. 

Mars may be observed for 6 hours after sunset during the whole 
month. 

Jupiter rises nearly four hours before the sun at the beginning of 
the month, the interval slightly increasing. 

Uranus is well situated for observation. 



.LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

JANUARY, 1876. 

By W. R. Birt, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

In the interval that has elapsed between July, 1873, and the present 
month, attention has been directed to the named objects in each of the 
Zones of the British Association Map, the number of the Astronomical 
Register for July, 1873, containing Zone L 0° to 5° N. latitude. In order 
to avoid repetition these objects may be sufficiently indicated in this 
communication by their numbers in Webb's Index Map (a), as follows : — 
51 it (6), 10, 326, 488, 67 (c), 65, 64, 487, 455, 456, 486, 99, 445, 443, 444, 
102, 103, 104, 94, 501 {d), 512, 105, io6* (e), 513*, 113, 5i5*(/)>5oot (9), 
"4. 505t W, S02t (e), 143, 154, 153 and 155. 

This Zone contains the following points of the First Order. — The letter 
B prefixed signifies that it occurs in B. and M's. list ; N, that it has been 
re-determined or newly determined by Neison, see Monthly Notices, 
R.A.S., vol. XXXVI. pp. 19 and 2a 
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W. longitude B. Schubert A. 77 15 51 ... 2 27 42 N. lat. 
fy B. Maskeljne 29 34 58 ... 2 31 38 ,, 

„ B. Dionysius 17 8 40 ... 2 50 55 ,, 

„ B. Agrippa 10 22 13 ... 4 4 16 „ 

„ N. „ 10 4 17 ... 3 55 20 „ 

„ N. Hutton (d) I o 4 ... 4 3 57 „ 

E. longitude B. Gambart A 18 45 12 ... o 50 30 „ 
„ N. Reinhold 22 37 26 ... 3 13 19 „ 

„ N. Bake (A) 31 5 26 ... o 2 20 „ 

„ N. Hunter (i) 36 18 56 ... I 57 6 „ 

„ N. Encke 36 3J 35 ... 4 18 14 „ 

B. and M*s. points of the first order nriil be found in the Report of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1866, pp. 220 — 222. 
Notes (a). — For additions since the publication of the map see the 
Register for December, 1875, p. 257, those which have been newly added 
in revising this Zone have numbers abov'e 499 (Zollner) — see list for 
November, 1875, on p. 273 of the Register of that month. An asterisk (*) 
appended to numbers in this Zone signifies that the name has been 
restored to the original object, and a dagger (f) that the name is newly 
added. 

(6) Ket. Observations of this depression of flattening are very 
important in order to determine if the flattening observed by Mr. Key be 
the lowest portion of the Mare Smythii, or a depression further west 
than it ; the positions of the Mare and the flattening agree in latitude. 

(c). In this Zone between 30° and 35° of west longitude, according to 
B. and M., a group of anonymous objects exists. These objects are 
situated to the W.S.W. of Maskelyne, and from the head-land jutting 
into the Mare Fcecunditatis ; this head-land is distinguished by a twin 
crater nearly due north of Censorinus ; the eastern of the two craters is 
marked c by B. and M. On the thirty- fifth meridian west, B. and M. 
gives a ring/. As these objects are given on the authority of B. and M. 
only, perhaps observers will kindly examine this region previous to 
designating either the twin crater or the rin^ by proper names. 

(d). Triesnecker or Murchison A, (see Astronomical Register, Novem- 
ber, 1875, p. 270) having been constituted a point of the First Order, in 
order to avoid ambiguity it is proposed to designate it Hutton (501), in 
commemoration of the Mathematician of that name. 

(e). Dantes Montes. This name Dantes according to Lambert, who 

5 laces it in 10° £. longitude and 2*^ N. latitude, was given by Biccioli. 
t appears in Lambert s Table of the longitudes and latitudes of 207 
Lunar Spots in Brewster's Supplement to Ferguson's Astronomy, vol. II. 
p. 163. B. and M. have at the point indicated by Lambert a mountain 
475 t(Hses high, their c of the Sommering range ; it is this range for 
wliich the name of Dantes Montes is proposed ; there are two other 
peaks on this range' further S.W. than E., namely ^ 432 and /3 about 350 
toises. I have not the map of Kiccioli to refer to just now, and, there- 
fore, cannot say in what form he represented the objects, but the K.A.S. 
possesses a copy. 

(/). Bhjcticus pre. This is one of the three dark spots seen at 
the time of Full Moon, which B. and M. failed to find. They were 
named Lacus Herculeus by flevelius. Of these the north-west was 
named by Riccioli *' Dominicus Maria," the south-west '* Stadius," and 
the east '* Rhseticus." Webb says of these spots " B. and M. puzzled in 
identification, owing probably to their being full moon markings (though 
easy ones), dealt summarily with this nomenclature — ignoring Dom 
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Maria * * * transferring Stadius across it* * * and removing Rhsetieus to 
104 at some distance/* In restoring Biccioli's nomenclature it is 
necessary to affix the word "jwe," as signifying the original spots to 
which the name was applied Don Maria 5 14 is in Zone III. Stadids 
pre is numbered 513 and RH^Ticus/^re 515. 

(g). ScxDf. This crater on the north-west of Reinhold is very con- 
spicuous and interesting, and as such entitled to a proper name. The 
name proposed for it is Tennant, as commemorative of the Eclipse 
labours of Colonel Tennant. Drawings of Reinhold, Tennant, and the 
surrounding region will be acceptable to compare with those in our 
possession. 

(A). A point of the First Order (Neison), Landsberg A proposed name 
Beke, commemorative of the Traveller of that name. 

(t). A point of the Fhst Order (Neison), Encke B. Name proposed 
HuNTEB, commemorative of the Founder of the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons. 

It is recommended to observers to examine the Zone in the order in 
which the numbers are arranged. That portion of the Zone between 20° 
west longitude and the First Meridian is especially described in " Cata- 
logue of Lunar Objects, areas I. A., a, I. A. )3, I. A. 7, 1. A. ^, forming 
part of "Contributions to Selenography." , 

Books Received. — ^Mr. De la Rue's "Tables for determining the 
position of the sun*s axis." London: Taylor and Francis. 1875. — 
"The Origin of the Stars." By Jacob Ennis. London: Triibner and 
Co. — " Tenth Report of the Board of Visitors to the Observatory at 
Victoria." Melbourne, 1875. G. Skinner. 
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E07AL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 



Session 1875 — 7^* 
Last Meeting of the Session, January 14th, 1876. 
Professor Adams, F.B.S., President, in the Ohair. 
Secretaries — Mr. DunMn and Mr. Banyard. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Forty presents were announced as haying been received since 
the last meeting, and the thanks of the Society were voted to the 
donors. 

The following candidates for the fellowship of the Society 
were balloted for and duly elected : 

Prof. Cleveland Abbe, Washington. 

William Bamsby, Esq., Saltmarsh Oastle, Herefordshire. 

Bev. H. Collins, Vicar of Ellerton, near Whildrake, York. 

Augustus S. Harrison, Esq.^ Muir College, Allahabad. 

B. Coward Johnson, Esq., Warrenside, Blundellsands, near 

LiverpooL 
J. Young Messum, Esq.« Controller of Packet Services, 

Q^neral Post Office. 
H. C. L. Saunders, Esq., Leacroft House, Staines. 
Major W. H, Wardell, B.A., 3, Alexandra Terrace, Sheer- 
ness. 

TOL. XIV. 



26 Meeting of the Royal Astronomical 

Mr. Dunkin read a paper by the Astronomer-Eoyal. On the 
present state of the calculations for his new lunar theory. The 
paper referred to the two preceding communications to the 
Society, printed in the Monthly Notices for January, 1874, ^^^ 
March, 1875, in which the plan of his new method was explained, 
and then described the present state of the calculations. 

Mr. Dunkin : The object of the Astronomer-Eoyal in making 
these reports is principally that the public may know exactly in 
what state the calculations are. It is a very enormous work, and 
if any unexpected calamity should happen, the Astronomer-Eoyal 
is anxious that the publio should know the exact condition in 
which his work has been left. It was a great misfortune when 
M. Delaunay was taken away that no one knew the exact state of 
his lunar theory, and nobody knows now, I believe, how M. 
Delaunay's work was left. 

The President : These reports are certainly very important. 

Capt. Orde Browne read a paper On the times of the phenomena 
of the transit of Venus, He compared the times of the observa- 
tions at the various Egyptian stations. He concluded from the 
reports he had seen that the phases of contact might be divided 
into three classes : ist, Shadow contacts, including those where 
the connection between the limbs of Venus and the Sun was 
observed to be decidedly less dark than the body of the planet. 
Sometimes it was spoken of as a faint shadow, and sometimes as 
an interference line ; 2nd, There was black contact, in which the 
ligament appeared to be solid, and as dark, or nearly as dark, as 
the body of the planet ; and 3rd, There was geometrical contact, 
in which the observer waited until he judged that the limb had 
a common tangent with the sun's limb. The paper detailed the 
instances in which the times of one or more of these phenomena 
had been noted by one and the same observer, and gave their 
estimates of the time that had elapsed during the different phases. 
If it were allowable after the transit to test personal equations by 
the " model " (which he did not admit)^then there was a singular 
agreement as to the results as to the black contact phase, showing 
apparently that that which all the observers saw was a definite 
thing that admitted of being recorded. With regard to the 
interpretation of the records, he thought that the model at 
Greenwich would generally represent the phases, as the observers 
recorded them, and could be set to represent, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the phase which had been noted by the observer, although in 
some instances it would not represent the phase seen, so the 
observers asserted. With reference to the double-image micro- 
meter measures, they were not finished yet, and it would be 
premature to give them, but they are coming out better than was 
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expected. The latitudes of the places affecting the observations 
have come out very closely. • 

Mr. Burton said : As to the visibility of the planet outside the 
Sun before ingress, at my station it was distinctly seen with a 
2 -inch telescope and power of 30, for about fifteen minutes 
before internal contact ; and with reference to the phases of the 
planet and model, the former markedly excel the phases of the 
photographs in all cases; evidently the limb of the planet is 
affected by some cause external to the instrument. 

Mr. Nichol : I examined the planet very carefully as she was 
going on to the Sun, and the chief difficulty I had was owing to 
the rim of light outside the planet. After I had measured the 
cusps with the micrometer, and when I thought that geometrical 
contact was about to take place I inserted the eye-piece^ but 
found that as soon as I had focussed the eye-piece the light was 
continuous between the cusps of the sun and the planet. The 
reason why I changed the eye-piece at the time was that I 
thought the cusps of the planet were approaching one another 
more rapidly than I expected from my previous model practice. 
When I changed it, I was of course thunderstruck to see that 
the cusps were met. The question I put to myself at the time 
was, *^ Is that sun-light, or is it not?'* and the conclusion I came 
to was that I could not tell ; it appeared to be so bright that it 
was utterly impossible to tell whether it was sun-light or merely 
the bright rim round the planet grown brighter. Th0 next thing 
was to look out for the peculiar ligament phases, but I could not 
see any. The only phase that I could have noted, and that was 
a matter of guesswork, was the particular time at which the 
line round the planet got broader : one might have notified this 
phase, but the broadening was such a long time in taking place 
that it was impossible to record any observation whatever. 

Mr. Banyard : Did Mr. Burton say he saw the whole of the 
planet fifteen minutes before external contact ? 

Mr. Burton : Before internal contact at ingress — that is to say, 
at the time of bisection on the sun's limb I saw the half of the 
planet. 

Mr. Banvard : Then you saw the whole of the external half ? 

Mr. Burton : Yes. 

Mr. Banyard : Was there a bright line round it ? 

Mr. Burton : I could not tell whether it was due to the bright 
line, or the brightness of the sun's corona. 

Lord Lindsay: I understood that none of the times of the 
observations of the transit should be published until all the times 
could be given by all the observers, both here as well as in 
Germany, Bussia, and America. 
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Captain Orde Browne : The only thing to be said in reply to 
Lord Lindsay's remark is, that the times T have given were nearly 
all published here in England twenty-four hours after the transit. 
The only point I have tried to call attention to is that the differ- 
ence between the different recorded times, which is sometimes 
very considerable, is to be accounted for by supposing that 
different phases were observed, in fact, that there exists a sym- 
metrical sort of difference between the times. 

The President : I understand Captain Orde Browne to say there 
were three distinct phases and that one or other of these was the 
one observed by each observer — some observing one and some 
another, and some more than one ; but am I right in supposing 
him to say that the descriptions generally given by the different 
observers were suflficient to decide which of these phases any par- 
ticular observation referred to? Is it merely a matter of 
a posteriori deduction, that a certain phase is interpreted to be a 
distinct one of these three, because the time given agrees with 
what should be the time, or is it to be understood that the des- 
criptions of the different phases given by the observers are 
sufficient to identify the phases ? 

Captain Orde Browne said : Where any doubt exists, the actual 
words used had been given in his paper. Admiral Ommanney's 
observations had been noted as geometrical contact, but in the case 
of the Melbourne observations the three several phases were re- 
corded. Li some cases the words used were ** geometrical contact ;" 
in others, *' a shadowy ligament ** is spoken of, and in such cases 
there could be no doubt about the meaning. In many cases only 
one observation was recorded by each observer, but some observed 
two, and the observations were of value when two or more were 
recorded, because it gave the opportunity of learning and 
comparing the differences of time between phases. It would 
be remarked that in most cases it was lady observers who 
had recorded more than one observation (laughter); at Suez 
Mr. Hunter recorded two or three. 

Mr. Dunkin said : With respect to the publication of the times, 
it must be remembered that the Egyptian times were published 
in the Monthly Notices in a paper by Admiral Ommanney . and the 
times at Mokattam we published in the last annual report, so 
Captain Orde Browne was not publishing anything that was not 
already known, yet he (Mr. Dunkin) quite agreed with Lord 
Lindsay that it was an improper thing that the times should bs 
published, because it was possible that some people might make 
an improper use of them, that is to say, they might cook 
their own observations to make them agree with those already 
published. (Laughter.) 
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Lord Lindsay explained that he had mentioned the matter 
because the agreement to keep the observations secret had been 
yery widely discussed abroad, but it was his fault, not having 
known before that the figures had already been published. 

Mr. Christie read a description of a new form of solar eye-piece. 
He said there was only a slight novelty in the principle that he 
desired to call the attention of the Society to* The chief point 
was that in place of putting the reflecting surfaces, as ordinarily 
used for diminishing the sun's light, in front of the field lens, 
he thought it would be desirable to place them between the 
eye-piece and the eye, and by that means smaller surfaces could 
be used, and the eye-piece could be brought into a more compact 
form. He had applied the principle in two forms. Li the first 
form he used a Nicol's prism. The only difficulty with this 
eye-piece was that you could not get a sufficiently large field, but 
this was perhaps a matter of no importance in the case of the sim. 
If the Nicol's prism was taken away, a field of 20' could be obtained, 
but with the Nicol's prism a field of only something like lo'. 
The second form he had tried was a similar application to the 
ordinary polarizing eye-piece. This also could be applied to any 
eye-piece. The usuiJ difficulty was that they could not diminish 
the hght sufficiently without cutting down the object-glass to an 
inconvenient size, but in this way the light was so much reduced 
that there was a convenient unit to start with, and by turning 
the prism round in one and the KicoFs prism round in another 
direction they could diminish the light, and there was this 
advantage that you could calculate the diminution. 

Mr. Banyard : Is there any method of calculating the absorp- 
tion in the Nicol's prism ? Of course you could measure the 
absorption for any particular direction. 

Mr. Christie : I fancy that the intensity of the light follows the 
ordinary law in a NicoFs prism as in others. Is there any diffi- 
culty about it ? 

Mr. Banyard : The ray which gets through the Nicol's passes 
very near to the critical angle, in going through the film of 
Canada Balsam. Of course the loss of light might be deter- 
mined by experiment for any particular direction. 

Mr. Christie : There might be difficulties with a wide field, or 
if the Nicol is not properly in the middle of the field, but care 
is taken to bring the ray into the middle of the field. I do not 
think it would approach the critical angle very nearly, but I 
have not gone deeply into that part of the subject ; it is a conve- 
nient method for comparing intensities within certain limits, but 
not for any great changes, and perhaps there might be some 
difficulty in calculating the loss at polarization. 
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The President : Even if there were some diflSculty of that 
kind, I imagine that it would not be insuperable, and that the 
eye-piece would supply a convenient means of comparison. 

Mr. Christie : There could be no difficulty in determining the 
law at different angles. It is essential, of course, that the object 
should be brought into a particular part of the field — the centre. 

The President : This certainly makes a very compact form of 
eye-piece. 

Mr. Christie : That was my only object in calling attention to 
it. 

Mr. Dunkin read a note On the variable star S Orionis, by the 
Bev. T. W. Webb. The writer stated that having been informed 
that the star had been seen on November 7, 1873, considerable 
brightness, he took the opportunity of examining it on November 
the 1 6th, and subsequent observations proved that it was rapidly 
decreasing, and at the end of December he could hardly detect 
it. A very rough computation, founded on a graphic represen- 
tation, indicated a period of fourteen months, agreeing with that 
deduced in a more accurate manner by Dr. Schonfeld ; but the 
fluctuations in 1873 and 1874 were sufficient to raise a doubt 
as to the regularity of the variations, the period of the star 
required more prolonged attention. He was glad to see that 
Dr. Schdnfeld was giving attention to the subject. 

Mr. Dunkin then read a paper by Professor Winnecke On some 
observations of the solar eclipse of Sept, 22>th, 1875, made at 
Strasburg. After some details as to the times, &c., the writer 
states that the lunar corrections he derived from the observations 
agreed closely with the Greenwich observations of the eclipse 
given in the November number of the Monthly Notices* 

Mr. DunMn remarked that it was very satisfactory to find that 
other observations agreed with Greenwich in giving the errors of 
the moon, almost identical with our own. Prof. Winnecke had used 
the semi-lunar diameter given in the Nautical Almanack, but at 
Greenwich they used the semi-diameter of the moon, determined 
from the eclipse observations in 1870, and the sun's semi-diameter 
from observations made with their transit-circle. That was the 
best they could do. No doubt the diJBFerent values of semi-diameter 
at Greenwich and Strasbuig would account for the small differences, 
and if both had used the same semi-diameter there would have 
been the same results. Mr, Dunkin went on to say, the Society 
was glad to receive these papers from foreign associates, because 
it showed the interest felt in English astronomy and the Boyal 
Astronomical Society. (Hear, hear.) He beheved the foreign 
astronomers did really look upon the Monthly Notices as the first 
astronomical journal of the day. ' This was not his (Mr. Dunkin's) 
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own opinion alone, but the opinion also of other astronomers of 
greater eminence than himself. 

Mr. Dunkin said he had a most interesting paper On the ohaer" 
vatixma of the occiUtations of stars by the moon, and the phenomena 
of Jupiter's satellites, made at the Boyal Observatory, Greenwich, 
in 1875. ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ figures and highly important, especially 
to those who desired to investigate the theory of the satellites. 

Mr. Neison : How many occultations were observed ? 

Mr. Dunkin : I am sorry to say last year was a very bad year 
for astronomical observations, and we have only been able to 
obtain five occultations out of the list published in the Nautical 
Almanacky but we have a fair list of observations of Jupiter's 
satellites. To give an instance of the scantiness of the observa^ 
tions this year, they had in the last three months only obtained a 
book and a quarter full of transit observations at Greenwich, 
instead of the usual three books. 

Gapt. Noble : I went 1 1 nights without being able to get a 
clock star. 

Mr, Dunkin : We have only had two really clear nights since 
the last meeting of the Society. I have also a valuable paper 
by Mr. Marth, entitled An ephemeris for physical observcUions of 
Jupiter, which it will be interesting to read in the Monthly 
Notices, 

Mr. Dunkin then read a portion of a paper by Mr. Bumham 
On the double stars Struve 11^6 and 11 63. The paper stated 
that these were not two stars, but probably only one, there being 
no star in the place of Struve 1 163. It was stated that in other 
instances double stars had been entered twice in the catalogues of 
Sir John Herschel. Mr. Dunkin remarked that he was happy to 
receive another contribution from Mr. Bumham, who was an in- 
defatigable observer of double stars. 

Mr. Dunkin next read a paper by Mr. Plummer On the proper 
miction of Bradley's stars. The writer thought his information 
would be valuable in view of the publication of an authoritative 
catalogue of stars. It was known that a great many stars in the 
British Association Catalogue, founded on Bradley's observations, 
were untrustworthy. He did not know whether it was right to 
assume that the proper motion must be constant in the 1 50 years 
that had elapsed since Bradley's observations, but he believed he 
had discovered some tendencies to the contrary. Then followed 
in the paper a tabular statement of the proper motions which the 
writer had determined taking the Greenwich and Armagh 
catalogues, and some of the differences were considerable. 

Mr. Dunkin said he had another paper by Mr. Plummer On 
astronomical nomemlature. The author is not satisfied with the 
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present method of naming the stars, and desired a complete 
revolution in that respect, but Mr. Donkin was afraid that the 
method Mr. Plnmmer proposed would create more confusion than 
good, because it would be impossible to identify the stars in the 
old and new catalogues. The minor planets he proposed to 
divide into classes according to their magnitudes, the first class 
being the brightest. Supposing they wanted to denominate a 
minor planet, say Egeria, by this method, it would be represented 
by a circle with the letters PL. within it in old English characters, 
then the class in Roman numerals, thus IV. and then 13 after 
that to denote the order of discovery. Mr. Dunkin gave several 
other instances of the changes of name proposed in the paper, 
and asked what good such a change would be. 

Mr. Elnobel : In reference to Mr. Plummer's suggestion, there 
is a catalogue of stars published in the last century, in which 
the stars were divided into classes. 

Mr. Dunkin : It would be a laborious undertaking to classify 
the whole of iiie stars down to the loth and 12th magnitude. 
We should never recoUect them. Fancy speaking of class 6, 
No. 250,567. It is totally absurd. 

Oaptain Noble: I do not think we can have a better illustration 
of the strong conservatism which exists with reference to star 
nomenclature than that afforded by the fact that in Mr. Proctor's 
excellent large atlas he changed the names of two or three of the 
old constellations for shorter or contracted names ; but the whole 
thing has fallen as a dead letter. This has been the only attempt 
that I remember made to simplify the present system in my time, 
but it has come to nothing at aU. 

Mr. Dunkin : I must say that, having been an observer for 
thirty-seven years, I should really be exceedingly sorry to see the 
old names destroyed and upset for the sake of new-fangled 
notions. You know Sir John Herschel, many years ago, pro- 
posed to change the constellations to make them more sym- 
metrical, but even his suggestion fell to the ground, though it 
came from so distinguished a man as Sir John Herschel. 

Mr. Jackson : I remember that there was in the St. John's 
College Library when I was there an old atlas in which the 
constellations were changed for Christian symbols and the whole 
heavens were mapped out into new Christian constellations, 
instead of the old heathen ones. 

Mr. Knobel : We have it in the library. It is by a German, 
in the last century, named 

Mr. Dunkin proposed and Mr. Banyard seconded a resolution 
to the effect that Messrs. Enobel, Barrow and Neison should be 
appointed auditors for the present year. It appears that it has 
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for many years been customary for tlie secretaries to propose the 
names of the auditors, but on the suggestion of Mr. Perigal 
that the auditors of the accounts ought to be proposed by inde- 
pendent members of the Society, the President requested that 
somebody would propose fresh auditors. 

Mr. Perigal : I shall be yery happy to propose the auditors : 
I have no objection to the gentlemen who were named, but, 
unfortunately, I forget who they were. 

The President : As a matter of history I will mention that 
they were Mr. Enobel, Mr. Barrow and Mr. Neison. 

The same names were then formally proposed by Mr. Perigal 
and seconded by Admiral Ommanney. The three gentlemen 
signified their willingness to serve and were appointed unani- 
mously by the meeting. 

Mr. Enobel stated that he wished to answer a question which 
had been put to a meeting of the Society a few months ago by 
Mr. Stone, Astronomer-Boyal at the Cape, who had requested 
some information as to the original manuscripts of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane's catalogue. Mr. Enobel said that a short time back 
Mr. Wesley brought him some volumes he had found stored away 
in the store room of the Society. These he at once identified as 
the original MS. observations from which the ** Paramatta Cata- 
logue " was formed. They consisted of two volumes entitled, 
** Transit Observations, June 17, 1823, to Sept. i, 1825," endorsed 
'' Observations made by Sir Thomas Brisbane." Then came seven 
volumes entitled, '' Circle Observations, June 17, 1823, to March 
2, 1826.'' Three of these volumes are devoted to '' Observations 
of South Polar distance, and volumes 4^ 5, 6 and 7 are entitled, 
''Observations of Bight Ascensions and Polar Distances made 
with the mural circle by James Dunlop." He supposed that the 
observations of right ascension were made with two instruments. 
He supposed there was a doubt about the right ascensions from 
a remark of Mr. Stone, in which he appeared to attach more 
value to the declinations. He thought that the Society would be 
interested to know that the old MSS. were in its possession. 

The President : This information is extremely interesting and 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Dunkin: I think we are obliged to Mr. Enobel for making 
this discovery, and if Mr. Stone had been in England he would 
have been glad to have seen these manuscripts whilst passing his 
paper " On southern proper motions " through the press. 

Mr. Enobel : I at once wrote to Mr. Stone, but it was a week 
or two after he had left England. 

Mr. Marth : If I remember rightly, Mr. Stone's question referred 
not so much to the original observations as to Bichardson's 
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reductions. If the observations are here it is to be hoped that 
Bichardson's redactions are also here. 

Mr. Knobel: The MSS. are all endorsed, "Examined by 
Richardson.'* 

Mr. Marth : Are the reductions with them ? 

Mr. Knobel said that they were not. 

Mr. Marth : It would be as well to keep in mind that if the 
reductions can be found they should, if possible, be obtained for 
the Society. 

The meeting adjourned at Half-past Nine. The following 
papers were taken as read : — 

J. Tebbutt: Eclipses of Jupiter s Satellites, 1875. 

J. Brett : Note on Two Parallel Observations, 

Astronomer-Boyal : Occultations of Stars by the Moon and 
Phenomena of Jupiter s Satellites^ observed at the Royal Observatory, 

1875. 
E. B. Knobel : On the Chronology of Star Catalogues^ 

8. M. Drach : Note on the Biblical Synodic Lunar Cycles, 

A. Marth : Ephemerisfor Physical Observations of Jupiter.- 
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Light as a Motive Poiver, A series of meteorological essays. By Lieut 
B. H. Armit, R.N., late Admiralty assistant-surveyor, mrmerly 
employed in the Australian hydrographic surveys. Vol. I. London: 
J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry. 

According to this theory '* the glohe is surrounded by a transparent 
spherical shell, enclosing within its folds the rising vapours from the 
earth, and preventing them from flying oflF into space" (p. 36). "The 
tract which creates the constant mineral volatization that turns the upper 
currents of our atmosphere into a metallic gas, is derived, not only from 
the sun, but also from the state of combustion [fusion] in which, it is 
believed, the centre of the earth exists ** (p. 37). "It is only natural to 
conclude that all the minerals, volatised from a combination of causes, 
find their way into our atmospnere. If they do not do so, whence come 
the aerolites which nature precipitates at our feet, and which all reach 
the earth in the shape of bundles of highly-magnetised pure metal ? " (pp. 
37, 38, 62). " Heat, light, and cold are different forms of electricity " (p. 
40). '* The motive power of light produces the orbital motion and diurnal 
rotation of the celestial bodies, (pp. 45, 53 — 56) and the tides (p. 132)." 
** It may also be reasonably supposed that electro-magnetism plays an 
important part in guiding the wind through its circuits round the world ** 

CP-33-) 

On aerolites our writer says : " We can understand that the accele- 
rated speed that a mass of iron 80 lbs in weight would gain, in falling from 
the sun, moon, planets, or stars, would be such as to enable it, not only 
to embed itself in the soft soil of the earth to the depth of at most some 
eight feet, but literally to pierce it through and through, as a tallow 
candle fired from a fowling-piece pierces an inch board '' (p. 274). This 
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is enormously exaggerated. Lieut Armit should read what M. Flammarion 
writes on the '* enormous dimensions of certain bolides and consequences 
of their falls upon the earth '' (Etudes et Lectures sur rAstronomie, Vol. v. 
pp. 182— -i86). Also the trajectory of the bolide of the 5th September, 
1868, across the planetary system (Vol. iv. pp. 275 — 287). This body 
came from the depths of space, its absolute velocity being 43^ miles in a 
second, which increased to 62 miles at its perihelion. The nearest 
distance from the earth was 68 miles. Had this body come in contact 
with the earth by far the greater part of its inunense velocity would have 
been lost in passing through the atmosphere, and the heat thus developed 
would have reduceu it to fragments of dust. If any considerable portion had 
reached the earth it would nave fallen with comparatively small velocity. 
The author continues, " Besides admitting that a star should burst, and 
send its fragments flying into space, which is impossible, as a shining body 
must have an atmosphere wherewith to reflect the light of the sun, where 
would the particles fall to, or in what direction would they fall ? Most 
certainly in the direction of that point round which the whole universe 
revolves. Such being the case, and that point only being surmised to be 
somewhere in the constellation known as the Pleiades, and might as 
logically be taken to be the centre of the sun's orbit, why should an 
aerolite reach our earth ? Again, the earth, being the centre of its own 
circle in space, would, according to the known rules of electricity, repel 
all bodies by the effect of its outer metallic envelope, and consequently 
no foreign body could ever come in contact with it. It is, therefore, self- 
evident that aerolites are formed within the earth's atmosphere, let it 
extend as high as it may above its surface, and this is further proved by 
their containing one-third of all the simple bodies known to exist on the 
earth '* (pp. 72, 73). Upon all this we will only offer as comment a note 
of admiration. 

We pass on to the theory of the winds, which occupies a lars^ part of 
the volume, observing that here, as throughout the work, we find frequent 
and interesting quotations from well-known writers on meteorology, and 
narratives of the author's own experience in foreign parts, and many 
illustrative plates. 

Lieut Armit thinks that fogs affect the compass : *' This variation is 
due to the difference between the terrestrial and atmospherical currents 
of electricity. On a fog coming on, it insulates the needle from the atmo- 
spheric current, and the terrestrial current, being the only one to influence 
it, either reverses the variation or greatly increases it " (p. 214). The 
recent loss of the " Schiller " is ascribed to this cause. 

The author is evidently unaware of the astronomical considerations 
which prove the absence in the moon of an atmosphere of any appreci- 
able extent He could not otherwise have written the following among 
other paragraphs : *^ At the enormous distance that the moon is situated 
from tfa^ earth, such a small matter as 75 to 100 miles of metallic gas 
could hardly be noticed, and the only evidence of its presence would be 
its reflecting the light of the sun ; this the moon does, and therefore it 
must have an atmosphere to reflect it by" (p. 342). And his astronomy 
is curiously at fault in the following : ^ But the moon always turns the 
same face to the earth, and from our terrestrial observations, fantastic 
steeples seem to stand out like phantoms in a glacial country. From this 
fact it seems obvious that we are constantly observing the moon's 
antartic or south pole, and that just in the same proportion that we find 
land, fantastic steeples, and craters of extinct volcanoes in the glacial 
demetery of the earth's antartic regions, so do we observe the same forma- 
tions within those regions in the moon. The apparent constant night of 
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that face of the moon which we obserre, would thus be accounted for, as 
the sun's rays, although striking the outer atmosphere, would show no 
light upon the lunar poles. At the same time, the reflected light from 
Uie earth's atmosphere, together with the rays of the sun, would shed a 
constant white lune-like light over all that hemisphere of the moon 
presented to our yiew ** (p. 345). 

At the end of the book is a chapter on arctic exploration, in which the 
writer, who once served under Cant. Nares, gives his reasons for the Ice- 
land and Spitzbergen route, and advocates a second expedition. He 
says : " Such an expedition could in no way interfere with, or detract 
from, the advantages to be reaped by the one that has just left our shores, 
under our late pliant commander, but, on the contrary, might be the 
means of rendermg him most valuable assistance, by sending out boat 
and sledge parties in a westerly direction, so that in the event of his 
progpress being impeded by vast mountains of ice, they would check his 
advance in a westerly direction, and bring him back to the only route by 
which, in our humble opinion, ihe north pole can successfully be reached " 

(P- 356). 

We may observe that the passage Job xxxviii. 24, on which the author 
lays much stress (p. 16, &c.^ is thus translated by many high authorities : 
By what way is the light distributed, 
And how is the east wind abroad upon the earth ? 
and this indeed seems preferable to the common version. That the latter 
is at least doubtful, makes it unsafe to rest anything material upon it. 

Occasionally we come upon scraps of novel information, as (p. 19) 
ancient Ethiopian merchants are represented as '* smoking their chebouk, ' 
and we are told that England was called '' Anglia" at the time of the 
invasion by Caesar (p. 27). 

Written, as they are by an intelligent and observant naval officer, these 
essays, and the information they bring together, may interest meteoro- 
logists apart from the peculiar hypothesis they are intended to support. 
Tbere may very likely be more mysteries in light and electricity than we 
are at present aware of, but we fear the author has not unseldom mysti- 
fied himself in the attempt to explain all phenomena by the (supposed) 
power of light. For an instance we would refer to the first 15 Unes on 
page 45. 

We are promised in the second volume the development of the theory 
on the circulation and currents of the ocean ; the saltness of the sea, and 
a concluding chapter on Natu&e regarded as a whole, in which the author 
will endeavour to reconcile scientific discoveries with the account g^ven 
in the Bible of all natural phenomena, proving that there is only Onb 
Law, Onb Lifb, and Onb Dbath in Nature, and that the primum mobile 
is the invariably felt Powbr or Light (Preface). With the tone of this 
work we have no fault to find. The writer does not forget the courtesies 
of life in the discussion of controverted questions, and this is some praise. 
Too often have the pages of science (as well as those of theology) been 
disfigured by ihe rudeness, the flippancy, or the oppressive egotism and 
self-assertion of their Ymters. 



l^he Origin of the Stag's, and the cause of their light. By Jacob Ennis, A.M. 
Principal of the Scientific and Classical Institute, Philadelphia, 
&c., &c. First London, from the South American, edition. London : 
Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 1876. 

Mr. Ennis claims to have made two great discoveries, i. That gravity 
is the force which originally put all the heavens into motion. 2. That 
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chemical action is the cause of stellar light and heat. This which was 
believed by Kewton, Laplace, and Dayy, Mr. Ennis considers that he has 
successfully vindicated, by removing the only objections ever raised 
against it — want of fuel to keep up the buminj? long enough. He main- 
tains that our earth and the sun are bodies of exactly the same nature, 
the difference being only a different stage in time. The fires which once 
lit up our globe in starlike splendour have long since gone out. 

Fart I. is on the Ca^ae of the light and heat of the sun and the other fixed 
stars. Essentially, there is no distinction between fixed stars, suns, 
planets, and satellites. The light and heat of all are due to chemical 
action. Part II. is on the Force which so greatly prolongs the light and 
heat of the sun and stars. The chemicaY force, now active in the sun, is 
the conversion or conservation of the atomic force of repulsion which 
once held the solar system in a nebulous condition. That condition was 
one of inconceivable rarity, — many thousand billion times more rare 
than hydrogen. The force requisite to expand the sun so far must have 
been inconceivably great, ana beine indestructible must still exist ; in 
fiict, it is passing off aji light and heat, being converted into chemical 
forces ; and those methods are described by which this force operates : 

Sp. 214, 215. Fart IIL is on The origin of the stars. Matter was 
iffused nearly equally through all space by the force of atomic repulsion, 
which was overcome by the same chemical force which overcomes 
repulsion in both hydrogen and oxygen, and causes their condensation 
into water. Contraction ensuing, the rarer portions of original matter 
would gather round the denser, and irregular masses be formed, like the 
clouds when the vapour in the air is contracting ; and the author shows 
how gravity must operate at once to give botn rotundity in form, and 
rotation in movement to every separate nebulous mass: pp. 220^ 221. 
Other results are oblateness and centrifugal force : 224, 225. Fart TV. is 
on the Force which gave motion to the stars: and Sir William Herschel's 
opinion is quoted, given in 181 1, that gravity might be sufficient to pro- 
duce rotation by means of the prominences or *' eccentric matter " of a 
nebulous mass. These in displacing other matter, or in sliding down 
sideways, must produce a circular motion. He did not, however, dis- 
tinctly yee, Mr. Ennis says — Ist. That the sliding down sideways of this 
ec-centric matter would produce many currents, in various directions, 
especially when aided by gravity from other nebuUe. 2nd. That these 
currents must ultimately A result into one. Srd. That this one current 
could not possibly stop, but must, of necessity, go on fisister and fi&ster 
every moment, in consequence of the continued action of gravity, and the 
contraction of the nebulous globe : p. 333. By regarding gravity not 
only as the original cause of rotation, but as the cause of the increased 
velocity of rotation, we can calculate from time to time how rapidly the 
nebulous mass must have rotated, and then we discover that the rotation 
must have coincided with the present planetary velocities, after all 
necessary friction is allowed. That same friction accounts for the 
decreased velocity of the sun's equator in the present era : p. 347* 

According to the nebula theory, as presented in this volume, all the 
space within the ring of the Milky Way was occupied by matter in a 
nebulous condition, which broke up into stars. The matter of our own 
solar system, nearly all of which is now in the sun, occupied the space 
until half way to tne nearest fixed stars. Assuming these to be tittle 
more than 2o,cx)o,ooo,ooo miles distant, then the space occupied by the 
sun extended more than 3,622 times further every day than the distance 
of Neptune. But we have already seen that the sun, when expanded to 
the orbit of Neptune, was 14,000,000 times less dense than nydrogen. 
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Therefore, when expanded 3,622 times farther, it must have been 
666,000,000,000,000,000 times less dense than hydrogen. This great 
number expresses the repulsive force which then resided in the sun and 
separated its particles : p. 348. 

In his opening address to the astronomers of Great Britain and others, 
the author expresses his earnest solicitude about the reception of his 
work in this country. From the reviewers he asks a good word to draw 
attention to his labours, which have been attended with great sacrifices 
of time and expense. We find it impossible to give more than a general 
idea of this book, with nearly 400 closely printed pages, and which 
claims to account for every known phenomenon of the stars and of our 
own system. On so vast a subject we cannot pretend to pronounce an 
ex-cathedra judgment, but having read the work through, we think its 
perusal will interest astronomers, whether or not they are led to agree 
with its author about his two leading discoveries (or, as we should have 
preferred to say, theories) ; on behalf of which he has, as it appears to 
us, adduced many plausible considerations. He promises another volume 
on the History of Creation. 



On the Necessity of a Mechanical Lahoi-atory ; its Province and its Methods. 
By Prof. R. H. Thurston, A.M., C. B. Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, December, 1875. Philadelphia, pp. 10. 

Prof. Thurston says, " There are few men of any considerable practical 
experience in engineering who have not felt the great need of some well- 
established and reliable authority to which they could apply for special 
information, either purely scientific or more strictly professional, bearing 
upon unfamiliar details of their work." The necessity of a mechanical 
laboratory is made very clear in this pamphlet, and we are glad to find 
that the trustees of the Stevens' Institute of Technology have consented 
to inaugurate one. The scheme is also suggested by other societies and 
individuals. We cordially wish it success. Amongst other advantages 
to be gained by it, well pointed out by Prof. T., " the application of 
scientific knowledge to familiar work and to matters of business " will 
not be the least. 



THE UNIVERSE OF THE ESQUIMAUX OF GREENLAND. 

Mythjohgy of the Esquimaux of Greenland. (Mythologie et legendes des 
Esquimaux du Oroenland, Par I'Abbe Merillot. Paris : Maisonneuve 
et Cie., 1874.J From the Saturday Review, June 12th, 1875. 

" According to the tradition of the Esquimaux, the whole world is 
inhabited by demons ; but these are under the control of a superior 
being named Tornasuk . . . The residence of Tornasuk is m the 
lower world, a distinct region, apart from our earth and sea, which are 
supported by pillars. It may be reached by water and through crevices 
in the earth. The upper world, on the other hand, is but a continuation 
of our own, containing mountains, valleys, lakes — in fact, every variety 
of things terrestrial — and may be reached by an ascent from the middle 
of the ocean. As for the stellar sky immediately above us, it consists of 
a solid material, and moves on the summits of a mountain situated in 
the north, and probably forming part of the upper world. To one of 
the two worlds the souls of all Sie departed are compeUed to go, their 
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Tot being decided by the decree of Tomtlsuk. The lower is better than 
the upper world, abounding as it does in heat and food ; but the blessed, 
whose abode it is to be, cannot reach it without gliding for five days 
upon craggy rocks. The souls in the upper world dwell in tents, 
situated on the banks of frozen lakes, and suffer from cold and hunger. 
Their amusement is to play at tennis, with the heads of the hippo- 
potamus for balls, and this recreation, by what process it is hard to 
explain, is the Aurora Borealis, What we have here stated accords with 
the primitive belief of the Esquimaux. Those who have been converted 
to Christianity place their paradise above the solid vault of the sky, but 
immediately below it the awful tennis-players continue their sport, and 
when the Aurora Borealis appears it is not safe to take one's walks 
abroad, as the spirits are likely to leave off their game, and, descending 
through the air, to carry off the living. 

" Greenland was discovered towards the end of the tenth century by 
Eirik, a Norwegian, who gave it the name which it still bears (Groen- 
land). . . . The origin of the Esquimaux is a matter of dispute. 
Some would trace them to Asia, others would derive them from America, 
and it is to the former view that M. Merillot inclines.** 
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N.B, — We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



ESTIMATING DISTANCES AND ANGLES OF 

DOUBLE STARS, 



In the several Catalogues of New Double Stars published from time to 
time in the last two or three years, I have given the angles and distances, 
for the most part, without micrometrical measurements. The results of 
a comparison of these estimates with the careful measures of Baron 
Dembowski, made subsequently and as yet unpublished, may be interesting 
as showing the value and probable error of the unaided eye in such 
observations. The stars are divided into two classes ; the first where Ihe 
distance of the components is less than i'\ and the second where the 
distance is above i" and not exceeding 5", and every available observation 
has been made use of. 

From d' to i" ... Mean error of D = o"'ii (38) 

„ „ P = I0^2 (37) 

From i" to 5" ... Mean error of D = o''-45 (84) 

„ „ „ P = 8°.3 (74),. . 
The number of stars from which the average error is derived is given 
in parentheses. 
Chicago: Dec. 31, 1875. S. W. BURNHAM. 

METEORS SEEN IN DECEMBER. 



Sib, — ^During the few fine nights we had in December bright meteors 
were somewhat frequent, and as they may have been noticed at other 
places the brief notes which follow may be of some use: — 

Dec. 12. — 6.29, 2nd mag. Shot through Ursa Minor and Dracos' head 
towards a Lyrse as if from a Aurigse. Very rapid. 
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Dec. 12.— 6.36. = (^. Traversed a short and horizontal path just 
below u and \ Un» Majoris. Radiant at 9 Gemlnonim. Very slow and 
red. Near horizon. 

Dec. 13. — 10.8. = 74.. From direction of moon and 'just under 
P UrssB Majoria. Very slow, no train, same radiant as last 

Dec. 10.^^. 15. An intense flash, probably of meteoric origin, seen in 
a clear sky. 

Dec. 23. — 7.35. 2nd mag. Shot between Polaris and (towards) 
p AurigSB firom % Draconis. 

' Dec. 23. — 8.44. ^ 1(. Passed over fi Geminorum firom Polaris 
(?radiant in Draco). No train. It had a long path and the motion was 
moderately swifL 

Dec. 23. — 9.27. 1st mag. Over € Cassiopeiie towards a Cygni. Short 
path, very transient From Auriga. 

Dec. 23. — 10 a — ^3rd ma^. 15"* left of rj Ursie Majoris. Horizontal 
motion from direction of this star. No train. 

In addition to these many smaller meteors were seen. Most of them 
displayed the same features. They were generally trainless and rolled 
along the sky with very gpradual motion, differing materially from the 
transient bodies visible at some seasons. 

I may add a note on a Fireball, seen in brieht sunshine on Dec. 22. 
It appears to have been observed at three different places and the 
accounts, no doubt, refer to the same object. Mr. EL J. Powell, writing 
to me from Dorking, says: '* Its course was from S.S.E. to N.N.W. It haS 
no well defined outline like the moon, but was merely an irregular lumi- 
nous ball. Its size as compared vnth the moon was about /One-sixth. 
The motion was not a very rapid one. I heard no sound af^r its dis- 
appearance." Writing to the Times, Mr, Powell also mentionlBd that ** it 
left a long trail of fire behind it," and the nucleus '* broke up and dis- 
appeared before it reached the horizon." The time was about 1.38 p.m. 
Another observer writing from Southampton says : *' In the Aill blaze of 
a son — a rare sight in itself now-a-days — I observed a bright meteor 
traversing the sky from south-west to north-east, in form like a common 
rocket. Time ih. 38m. 45s. p.m." The close agreement in the times is 
striking, and conclusive as to the identity of the object seen at the two places. 
In Nature, Jan. 6, Mr. Webb also re&rs to a meteor, seen at Harawick 
on ** Dec 22, about 2 p.m., descending in the E. with a little inclination to 
the N.;" and describea to him as larger than Mars or Saturn, though not 
so large as the moon. The three accounts, no doubt, relate to the same 
fireball, though in. the latter case the time (which, however, seems merely 
intended as approximate) is 22m. in advance. Besides, there is a coinci- 
dence in the observed paths at the two latter stations which is sufficient 
to remove any doubts in the matter. 

A meteor seen under such conditions must be a rarity, and I have met 
with no account of such a phenomenon since the daylight meteor of 
Nov. 3, 1868, 3.22 p.m. 

Your obedient servant, 
Bristol: Jan. 6, 1876. W. F. DENNING. 



I 



ST AH MAGNITUDES. 



Sir,— In reference to Mr. Chambers' observations in the last number of 
the Reffister, I can auite corroborate the statement that magnitudes not 
based on methodical experiments are rarely trustworthy. 
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Often you see with a large aperture what appears to be an exceedingly 
minute star, in fact, apparently, a minimum Tisible ; but on reducing the 
aperture, to perhaps one-half, you are amazed to find the minimum still 
visible. I have noticed this particularly with blue stars. 

But even in determining magnitudes oy methodical experiment several 
precautions are necessary. For instance, it is not safe to determine the 
magnitude by means of the extinguishing aperture only ; for the eye 
trained by slow degprees, by gradual reductions of aperture, will continue 
to follow the well-known object amid its familiar surroundings lon^ after 
the light has been diminished to such an amount as would be insufficient to 
show it as a new object. Therefore,^! think, it is prudent to determine 
the magnitude both by the use of decreasing apertures till you arrive at 
the extinguishing one, and also by the use 01 increasing apertures till 
you arrive at the exhibiting one. 

Then, again, as to the application of various apertures to an object glass, 
it may be ten or twelve ^t from the ground. It will scarcely do for 
the observer to go up a ladder to the object glass, nor yet will it do to 
bring the object glass down to the observer : for, in the first place, there 
would be much time lost in resetting the circle to find the object ; 
secondly, the eve would be dazzled by the light used in setting ; and, 
thirdly, the definition would be impaired by the constant churning up 
and down of the air contained within the telescope. 

To obviate these inconveniences Mr. Carrington invented an hexagonal, 
and Mr. Knobel, I believe, a triangular aperture, each of which could be 
diminished at pleasure from the eye end of the telescope. 

But I fear it would be scarcely safe to compare, directly, results given 
by hexagonal or triangular areas with those given by equal circular 
areas ; for, with angular apertures a portion of the light of the star, a 
minute portion it is true, is distributed in mys proceeding from the star ; 
while with circular areas the light is distributed round about the star 
itself. 

I also had arranged a disc revolving outside the object glass on a 
centre attached to the exterior of the tube ; the disc was perforated 
with known apertures and could be made to revolve from the eye 
end in such a manner as to bring any desired aperture before the 
object glass. This contrivance was convenient, and answered well when 
there was no wind ; but it was heavy and useless in any considerable 
wind, whereas perfectly calm nights are not the best for estimation of 
magnitudes, by reason of the abundant dew-fall then prevailing ; how- 
ever, for larger magnitudes, such as can be reached with the finder, it 
answers admirably. 

Latterly I have used a long fine rod, split, not sawn, tapering to one 
end, at which is hinged with friction, an arm eight inches long, having at 
its free end an oblique saw slit an inch deep. Into this slit the required 
diaphragm is hung, then by turning the arm till it becomes parallel to 
the object glass, in whatever position that may be, the diaphragm is very 
easily introduced into the end of dew-shade, and as easily withdrawn 
when required. The upper end of the long rod will be very much more 
easily directed if the lower end, below the hand, carry a suitable counter- 
poise. The diaphragms are easily cut out of thin zinc. 

The most important part remains, viz., to determine the aperture 
corresponding, for each individual, to a given Struvian magnitude. 

I cannot agree in thinking that this is best done by determining the 
aperture for a 6th magnitude, and from that, as basis, working upward, 
for by so doing a small error would become greatly magnified. Iprefer 
to ascertain the aperture corresponding to the mean of several faint stars, 
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say II and 12 Struve, and thence obtain, by continual halving, the aper- 
ture corresponding to the brighter magnitudes. 

In order to render the magnitudes of different observers comparable 
inter se, it would be desirable that each should give a few specimen stars 
with corresponding apertures. The specimen should be selected near the 
pole ; and for convenience of identification, they should be each in a 
large field with some brighter star which could be excluded by the use of 
a small field. I am able to see the comes of a Lyr», distant 40 seconds, 
with an aperture of 2*1 inches, and power ico. 

Soon after obtaining my 7 J inch Alvan Clarke, I tried how far it would 
reach towards Struve s minima with his 9^ inch telescope ; and, to my 
great surprise, found that I could see all his ^^Difflcillissima" in the 
matter of light ; not of course in the matter of proximity. This enor- 
mous difference of vision shows how necessary it is for each person to 
determine his own aperture. Those I have adopted are : — 

For 12 mag., 8 inches ; 11 mag., 4 inches; 10 mag., 2 inches ; 
9 mag., I inch ; 8 mag., ^ inch ; 7 mag., ^ inch ; 6 mag., ^ inch. 

In order to prevent waste of time in trying to attain unattainable pre- 
cision in estimating magnitude, it is well for each person to try his own 
powers in this respect. Much, I believe, depends on the state of the di- 
gestive organs. Though mine are good, I cannot at a single observation 
determine within a quarter of a Struvian magnitude ; or, in other words, 
if 8 inches were required to show a certain star with certainty, it might 
be necessary to reduce the aperture to 7 inches in order to extinguish the 
said star beyond the possibility of doubt. 

I am, 

Sherrington Bray : Faithfully yours, 

January, 1876. WENT WORTH ERCK 



LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

FEBRUARY, 1876. 

By W. R. Biet, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

Revision of Zone n. 0° to 5° S. latitude ; see Vol, XI. p. 214. As in 
January, the objects are expressed by numbers. 

424, (o) 346, 327, {b) 506,* 520,* (c) 325d, 317, 301, 298, 297, 460, 
104 (d% 287, 498t, 211, 210 (e), 222, 223 (/•), 271, 272, 153, 5o7t, 273. (g) 

Points of the First Order. 

O / // o / » 

W. longitude B Messier 47 9 12 ... i 38 55 S. lat. 

„ B Censorinus 32 21 31 .., o 26 35 „ 

„ B Delambre 17 15 9 ... i 47 17 „ 

E. „ WWichmann(A) 5 13 56 ... 3 10 25 „ 

„ N Mosting 5 33 2 ... o 36 26 „ 

„ N Lalande 8 47 41 ... 4 26 34 „ 

„ N Landsberg 26 18 49 ... o 25 28 „ 

„ B Flamsteed 44 12 8 ... 4 30 48 „ 

„ B McClintock (t) 70 53 28 ... 4 54 27 „ 

Notes.— For the signification of the asterisks (*) and daggers (f) see 
note (a), ante p. 23. 

(a) For Schroter's drawings of the Mare Smythii, under the name 
Kastner. See Tafel LIX. fig. i of his Fragments. 
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(h\ For illustrations of Messier^ between 1864 and 1874, consult 
"Selections from the Portfolios of the Editor of the Lunar Map and 
Catalogue," second issue, p. 19. Also ** Webb's Celestial Objects," third 
edition, p. 116. Messier is one of the objects in which Webb considers 
we have strong evidence oi modem physical change, 

(c) The names Alcuinm (506) and Beda (520) were given by Eiccioli ; 
the objects are both described in "Brewster's Ferguson," Vol II. p. 161, 
as "annular with central mountain." Alcuinus is placed by Lambert in 
39° W. and 3° S., and Beda in 37° W. and 2° S. This region should be 
carefully explored as B. and M. have not given these names on their map, 
but they appear to be designated ilfcwtnMs by/, and Beda hyd, in area IV. 
^ y (35° to 40° W. ; 0° to 5° S.) In my Register I describe Alcuinus as 
a small crater S.W. of Censorinus, and E,S.E. of Messier A, and I add this 
note under date 1866, February 13, *'B. and M. regard the position of 
Alcuinus (R) as doubtful. This crater /is near the position assigned by 
Riccioli to Alcuinusy and is the brightest in the immediate neighbourhood. 
I have accordingly restored Alcuinus to the nomenclature." This restora- 
tion was overlooked when I handed Mr. Webb the additions published in 
the third edition of his " Celestial Objects.'* 

(ji) Lambert gives in 31° W. and 3° S. a spot named by Riccioli 
" Dionysius Exiguus,*' but no description of it. It is M. Herculis of 
Hevel. Will observers please examine the locality ? 

{d) In this zone, between 0° and 10° of W. longitude, 216 objects at 
least have been examined ; they are described in the Reports of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1866 and 1868. An 
identification of them by recent observers will be valuable. 

(c) Lambert gives in 20° E. and 2° S. a spot named by Riccioli 
" Molinus," and by Hevel "Insula Zachintus." There is no vestige of 
it in B. and M. either map or text. Perhaps not being able to find it, 
they queried "Parry" as being Riccioli's object. (See "Der Mond" p. 
311 § 317.) A dark spot near this locality exists in Mayer's map. 

(/) " Linnemann " is another of Lambert's spots from Riccioli, not in B. 
and M., locality 55^ E. on the equator. Tobias Mayer, in his map. 
(reproduced by Brewster in his edition of " Ferguson's Astronomy," 
published in 182 1) has a very decided well-marked ringed crater, exactly 
in this place. It is, however, absent from the list of 89 spots, the posi- 
tions of which were determined by Mayer. 

{g) In the examination of Zones i and 11 it is recommended to observe 
on every fine evening the objects specified that may be near the morning 
and evening terminators, and also under the higher lights. A good 
meihod womd be to select two or three objects for observation during a 
lunation. 

(A) Not having received a negative to my suggestion (see ante, p. i8), . 
that Mosting A should be named " Wichmann " (498), I have included it 
under that name in the above list of points of the First Order in Zone 11, 
and not ** Kaiser," as suggested in August, 1873. See Vol. XI. p. 214. 

{%) This is Grimaldi A of B. and M. (507), who record it as shining 
with 6° of light at their epoch. Observers are requested to note the 
degrees of lustre of the brighter objects in this Zone and also those in 
Zone I. 



Books Received. — " On the Necessity of a Mechanical Laboratory." 
By Professor R. H. Thurston. Philadelphia, 1875. — " Greenwich Astro- 
nomical Results for 1873." 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCDRBENCES FOR FEBRUARY, 1876. 



OATS. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jnplter*8 Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Tues 


1 


h. m. 
558 

6 59 

13 53 
S31 

7 33 


Occultation of v Piscii^ 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 

Sidei'eal Time at Mean 
Noon,20h. 44m. 11*406. 




h. XIL 8« 


h. ni« 
Procyon 

10 46*9 


Wed 


2 

3 
4 

5 
6 


J Moon's First Quarter 
Occultation of 27 Arietis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 






10 42*9 


Thur 


7 4 

817 

11 47 

12 6 

7 43 

X5 9 
1529 

21 


Occultation of 66 Arietis 

(6J) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 9 Tauri 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 






to 39-0 


Fri 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
14m. 9*606. after Mean 
Noon 


1st Ec. D. 


17 7 7 


10 35*1 


Sat 


Near approach of B. A. C. 

Occultation of 136 Tauri 

(5) 

Reappearance of ditto 

Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=^V'*82 
Minor axis=f"54 


Xst Tr. I. 
and Sh. I. 
1st Sh. £. 
1st Tr. E. 
and Tr. I. 
and Sh. E. 


1540 
16 29 

1639 
1752 

1B53 
19 2 


10 31*1 


Sun 


Opposition of Uranus to 
the Sun 


1st Oc. R 


15 18 


10 27*2 


Mon 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 




andOcR. 
3rd Ec D. 
Srd Ec. R. 


15 56 

16 826 
1748 14 


10 23*3 


Tues 






10 19*4 


Wed 


546 
1935 


Full Moon 
Near approach of 34 
Leonis (6) 






10 15-4 


Thur 


829 

924 
12 50 

14 41 

15 54 

18 10 

19 15 
17 








10 11*5 


Fri 


Occultation of 89 Leonis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 


1st Ec. D. 


19 10 35 


10 7*5 


Sat 


Near approach of B.A.C. 

4200(6) 
Occultation of B.A.C. 

4225 (6^) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of/ Virginis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Inferior conjunction of 

Mercury and Sun 


1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st Sh. E. 
1st Sh. I. 


16 20 

1735 

18 32 

19 5 


10 3*6 



Astronomical Oeeurreneet for February. 
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DATS. 


Frlncipal Occurrences. 


Jupiter's SateUites. 


MerliHaB 
Passage. 


Sun 


13 
14 


h. m. 
14 


Near approach of 58 
Virginis (6) 


Ist Oo. B. 


h. m. 8. 
17 3 

14 IS 

15 31 


h. m. 
Procyon 

9 597 


Mon 


1723 

1655 
I 

9 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon 2ih. 35m. 26*63s. 

Illuminated portion of 
disc of Venus =0*820 

Dluminat-ed portion of 
disc of MarssiO'Qig 


IstTr. E. 
and Oc B. 


9 55-7 


Tues 


15 


Near approach of B.A.C. 
4923 (6) 






9 5X'8 


Wed 


16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 


C Moon's Last Quarter 






9 47*9 


Thur 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter, ^ 54' N. 

Conjunction of Saturn 
and Sun 




9 43"9 


Fri 




Sun*s Meridian Passage 
14m. ir95s. after 
Mean Noon 


Srd Tr. I. 
3rd Tr. E. 


1636 


9 40*0 


Sat 


16 


Jupiter at quadrature 
vfith the Sun 


1st Sh. I. 


18 13 


936-1 


Sun 


23 

1820 
5 

19 
20 

23 


• 


1st Ec D. 
Ist Oc B. 


153227 

1857 

1356 

14 53 
10 7 17 

16 8 


9321 


Hon 




IstTr. I. 
1st Sh. E. 
and Ec D. 
1st Tr. E. 


9 28*2 


Tiiea 


22 
23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

B. 
1 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury 6* 33' N. 




924-3 


Wed 




and Tr. I. 
and Sh. E. 
and Tr. E. 


13 26 
13 31 

1558 


9204 


Thur 


• New Moon 
Conjunction of Moon 
and Saturn i* 23' N. 




9 16-4 


Fri 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=34''79 
Minor axis =5" -89 


Srd Sh. I. 
3rd Sh. E. 
3rd Tr. I. 


1344 
1854 


9 12-5 


Sat 








9 ^'S 


Sun 


Conjunction of Jupiter 
and jS Scorpii o* i' N. 

Conjunction of Moon and 
Venus i" S3' S. 


1st Ec D. 


17 25 53 


9 4*6 


Mon 


Conjunction of Moon and 
Mars 2° 42' S. 


Ist Sh. I. 
Ist Tr. I. 
1st Sh. £. 
1st Tr. E. 
and Ec D. 


1434 

16 46 
18 
18 40 II 

15 18 

1334 
10 

16 7 
1832 


9 07 


Tues 




1st Oc B. 

and Sh. I. 
and Tr. I. 
and Sh. E. 
and Tr. E. 


8567 


MA 

Wed 




852-8 
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THE PLANETS FOR FEBRUARY. 



At Tbansit 


OYER THE Meridian of 


Greenwich. 












Meridian 


Pllknets. 


Bate. 


Bt. Ascension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Passage. 






h. m. 8. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercury... 


1st 


22 4 50 


S. 10 31 


7''-8 


I 20-4 




9th 


21 55 II 


S. 9 5i 


9'''3 


39*3 




17th 


21 18 25 


S. 12 6 


lo''-3 


23 27-3 




25th 


21 7 31 


S. 14 34 


9"*3 


22 450 


Venus ... 


1st 


23 I 30 


s. 7 41 


i2''-3 


2 16-9 




9th 


23 37 19 


S-- ^ 35i 
N. 35I 


1 2" -7 


2 21*2 




17th 


12 31 


I3"-2 


2 24*9 




25th 


47 26 


N. 4 47 


131..7 


2 28-2 


Jupiter ... 


1st 


15 48 15 


S. 19 I 


33"*i 


19 0-9 




9th 


15 52 4 


S. 19 12 


33" *9 


18 33*3 


- 


17th 


15 55 15 


S. 19 20J 


34"*5 


18 50 




25th 


15 57 43 


S. 19 27 


35"*5 


17 36-0 


Uranus ... 


2nd 


9 23 24 


N.16 6 


4''-2 


12 33-2 




i8th 


9 20 39 


N.16 18J 


4"-2 


II 26-6 


Neptune ... 


2nd 


I 55 41 


N. 9 59 




5 6-7 




i8th 


I 56 38 


N.io 5 




4 4*8 



Mercury sets on the ist of the month one hour and three quarters 
after the sun, the interval rapidly decreasing. In the middle of the 
month he will rise half an hour before the sun, the interral increasing to 
one hour. 

Venus sets about three hours after the sun at the beginning of the 
month, the interval slightly increasing. 

Jupiter rises about two hours after midnight, the interval decreasing. 
He is in quadrature with the sun on the 20th. 

EPHEMERIS FOR PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS OF 

JUPITER, 



Green- Longitude 
wich. of l^'s 

Midnight, central merid. 



Angle of Annual Latitude of 
position of parallax. . earth | sun 



2^'s axis. 



above 2^'s equator. 



Feb. 15 



24*9 




870-6 
•6 


1218 


—10-52 


16 


175*5 


12-14 


IO-53 


17 


3261 


•6 


1211 


10-54 


18 


116-7 


•6 


12-07 


10-55 


19 


267-3 


•6 


12-04 


10-56 


20 


57*9 


•6 
•6 


12-01 


—10-57 


21 


208-5 


11-98 


10-56 


22 


359*1 


*7 
*6 


J 1-95 


1055 


23 


149-8 


11-92 


10-54 


24 


300-4 


*6 


11-90 


1053 


25 


91-0 


•6 


11-87 


10-52 


26 


241*6 


•6 


11-84 


10-50 


27 


322 


•6 

7 
87a6 


11-82 


— 10-48 


28 


182-8 


ii-So 


10-46 


29 


333*5 


11-78 


10-44 


March i 


I24'I 


11-76 


10-41 



o 

—3*13 



-3*06 



-"3- 14 



-3*06 



— 3>5 —305 



—3* 16 —305 



Uranus, 47 

The '* Annual parallax*' is the difference of the sun*8 and earth's 
longitude, as seen from Jupiter, and reckoned in the plane of his 
equator. 

To find the longitude of central meridian 

For ijh. add 36^*3 to the longitude at midnight 
I4h. 72°-6 

I5h. io8^-8 

i6h. I45°'i 

Vide page 80 of last voL A. Bi. 

EPHEMERIS OF THE SATELLITES OF ORANUS. 



Ariel. TJmhrieL Titania. Oberon. 

1876. pos. dist. pos. dibt. pos. dist pos. dist 

12h.Gr. o « o ,. O « o » 

Feb. I 298 7 205 Ij8 34 27 359 44* 

2 165 12 157 15 II 35 342 35 

3 6 15 29 17 350 29 310 24 

4 204 14 342 16 303 17 255 23 

5 57 9 214 16 228 22 219 33 



pos. 


dftt 


pos, 





n 





205 


iS 


34 


157 


15 


II 


29 


17 


350 


342 


16 


303 


214 


16 


228 


173 


19 


198 


39 


15 


178 


351 


18 


'!§ 


225 


14 


68 


175 


19 


26 


53 


13 


5 


358 


20 


341 



6 309 8 173 19 198 33 

7 169 13 39 15 178 33 
.8 8 15 351 18 145 21 

9 208 13 225 14 68 18 

19 66 8 175 19 26 30 

" 318 9 53 13 5 34 

12 172 13 358 20 341 26 

13 II 15 241 12 278 16 

14 212 12 181 20 216 26 

15 77 8 72 II 191 34 

16 326 9 4 21 171 30 

17 176 14 264 10 127 18 

18 14 15 186 21 51 21 

19 216 II 97 10 19 33 

20 89 7 10 21 359 33 

21 332 10 291 10 328 22 

22 179 14 193 21 253 18 

23 17 15 123 II 207 30 

24 222 II 16 21 184 35 

25 loi 7 313 12 162 27 

26 338 II 199 20 103 16 

27 181 15 142 13 39 25 10 46 

28 20 14 22 19 13 34 357 43 

29 228 10 330 14 352 31 339 34 
March i 113 7 206 18 311 19 305 24 

* By an unlucky clerical error the positions of Oberon and Titania 

for January, at page 19, are all placed two lines too high, or belong to 
dates which are two days later. Their positions for the first two 
days are — 

Jan. I 236® 19" 94° 20" 

2 201° 31'' 47** 28" 
The positions of Ariel and Umbriel are correctly copied. 

A. MARTH. 



201 


43 


188 


46 


175 


42 


155 


32 


116 


22 


63 


25 


33 


36 


17 


45 


5 


46 


350 


40 


327 


29 


281 


22 


233 


28 


209 


39 


193 


46 


181 


45 


165 


37 


'37 


26 


84 


22 


45 


31 


24 


41 
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General Notices. 



DISCOVERY OF NEW PLANET (158). 

(From Astronomische NdchrichteUf No. 2,072.) 
On the night of the 4th of January I was occupying myself with the 
re-discovery of (140) Siwa, but found upon that occasion a new planet, 
which I have observed as follows :•— 



1876. 

Jan. 


M.T. 
Berlin. 
h. m. s. 


h. 


R.A. 
m. s. 




Declination. 
/ » 


4 ••* 
4 ••• 
... 


15 22 31 

16 36 27 

15 I 3 


... 7 
... 7 
... 7 


19- 58-36 

19 5S'S7 
16 8.32 


+ 
+ 
+ 


22 I 59*3 
22 2 1.7 
22 7 39*8 



The planet appeared to me like a star of the i ith or 12th magnitude. 
Berlin: 12th January, 1876. V. KNORBE. 



ASTEOKOHI04X 

To May, 1876. 

Linwood, Bev. W. 

To Sept., 1876« 

Heming, Bev. 9. F. 

To Bee, 1875. 

Clark, Miss 
Gimmngham, 6. 
Dallmeyar, J. fi. 
De la Bue, W. 
Bobie, Br. 
Erck. W. 
Hollis, W. H. 
Jackson-Gwilt, Mrs. H. 
Homer, Bev. J. 
Lancaster, J. L. 
Lancaster, W. L. 
Little, W. 
Locke, W. 



BE&IBTEB— Bubioriptioni received by the Editor. 



Wilson, J. M. 
Woodman, T. C. 

To March, 1876. 

Guyon, G. 
Wright, Bev. W. H. 

To April, 1876. 

Lawton, W. 

To June, 1876. 

Baflham, T. H. 
Bumham, S. W. 
Metcalfe, Bev. W. B. 
Noble, Captain W. 
Prince, C. L. 

To Deo., 1876. 

Clermont, Lord 
CoUiugwood, E. J. 
Ellis, W. M. 



GQby, J. 
Groode, J. P. 
HaU, Bev. B. 
Hunt, G. 
Knott. G. 
Lambert, O. 
Lettsom, W. O. 
Monckhoven, Dr. Y. 
Monk, Dr. 
Numsen, W. H. 
Perigal, H. 
Banyara, A. C.| 
Bedpath, H. S. 
Schaferik, Dr. 
Smyth, Prof. P. 
Stothard, Dr. 
Terry, J. 
Tidmarsb, J. B. 
Vernon, G. V. 
Waldegrave, Hon. H. N. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Wilson, T. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



When subscriptions sent by post are not acknowledged in the next 
number, the Editor will be much obliged if subscribers wDl at once inform 
him of the fact. 

The Editor will be obliged if those gentlemen who have not paid their 
subscriptioas will kindly send them by Cheque, Post-office Order, or 
penny postage stamps, but the Editor will not be liable for loss in trans- 
mission. 

Post Office Orders for the Editor are to be made payable to Johtt 
C. Jackson, at Lower Clapton, London, E. 



The Astronomioal Be^rister is intended to appear at the commencement of 
eaoh month; the Subscription (including Postage to ail parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland) is fixed at Three Shillinfirs per Quarter, payable in advance, by 
postage stamps or otherwise. 

The pages of the Astronomical Register are open to all suitable communications, 
Letters, Articles for insertion, Ac, must be sent to the Bev. J. G. JACKBOir, 
CU^rence Road, Clapton, ^., not later than the 16th of the IConth. 



Wl^ ^a^mml^l |iepter. 
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ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 



Session 1875 — 76. 

Anniyersary Meeting, February nth, 1876. 

Professor Adams, F Jt.S., President, in the Chair. 

Secretaries — Mr. Dunkin and Mr. Banyard. 

The minutes of the last Anniyersary Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The following candidates for the fellowship of the Society were 
balloted for and duly elected : 

Eey. Wm. Jackson, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 
Bev. Edmund Ledger, M.A., Gresham Professor of 

Astronomy, Duxford Bectory, Cambridgeshire. 
John J. Plummer, Esq., M.A., Orwell Park Obseryatory, 

Ipswich. 
Bey. Walter J. B. Bichards, S. Mary of the Angels, Bays- 
water, 
Edwin John Sykes, Esq., 5, The Quadrant, Brixton. 
John Walden, Esq., The Observatory, York Street, Jersey. 
Mr. Qamett suggested that some of the earlier yolimies of the 
Notices might be printed, so as to make complete sets. . He said 
he had applied for some numbers, and the Assistant Secretary had 
said he could not supply them, as there were so few in stock. 

The President said this was a matter for the Council, who, no 
doubt, would be glad to know what the demand was likely to be 
for the numbers if reprinted. 

Mr. Brewin asked that the report of the auditors for the previous 
year might be read and also printed, if that of the present year 
was printed, as that for last year was not printed or read, and 
the report \^hich had just been read referred to it. 

The President said that this request was not in order now. 
Mr. Dunkin said it should be made after the President's address^ 

VOL. XIV. 
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Part of the annual report and the report of the auditors was 
read by Mr. Dunkin. The accounts of the Society show that its 
affairs are in a prosperous condition. A sum of JB448 has been 
collected during the past year as arrears of subscriptions. The 
number of Fellows has increased by 1 3, giving a present total of 
566 Fellows. The Society has been living within its income, and 
a sum of £2,000 has been left to it by Mr. Garrington, one of 
its deceased Fellows* 

The life of Mr. Oarrington was read at length. It appeared 
that the chief mass of his work — namely, the preparation of the 
Bedhill catalogue of circumpolar stars, and the observations and 
reductions necessary for the preparation of his great book upon 
sunspots was all done within a period of some twelve years after 
he left Cambridge. During the same period he served as secretary 
of the Society, and was in active correspondence with most of the 
astronomers of Europe. After that time the death of his father 
made it necessary for him to devote himself to the business of a 
brewer, and during the latter part of his life he suffered from the 
effects of illness, which is now supposed to have been caused by 
the bursting of a small blood-vessel on the brain. Mr. Carrington 
died at his observatory, which was situated on a conical hill, 
called the Middle-Devil*s-Jump, near Churt, in Surrey. Parts of 
the lives of Professor Selwyn and Mr. Vignoles were also read. 
Amongst the deceased associates of the Society are Dr. Argelander, 
M. D 'Arrest, and M. Louis Mathieu. 

Under the head of the progress of astronomy during the past 
year, the report contained an account of the observations of the 
total eclipse of the sun in April, 1875. Seventeen minor planets 
have been discovered since the last anniversary of the Society. 
In the month of November alone six were discovered in Europe. 
The number of known members of this remarkable group of 
minute planetary objects now amounts to 159. The astronomers 
who have been most active in this department of astronomy are 
MM. Palisa, of Pola ; Peters, of Clinton, U, S. ; Borrelly, of 
Marseilles ; and Prosper Henry, of Paris. 

In striking contrast to the unusually large number of planetary 
discoveries, no fresh discovery has been announced in the cometary 
system in the past year. Encke's comet, however, approached to 
perihelion, and has been closely observed. Dr. Von Asten, who 
has had the comet under his care for some years past, has made 
some remarks which are very interesting as bearing upon the un- 
decided question of the so-called " resisting medium." That an 
acceleration in the period of the comet has taken place does not 
now admit of doubt, but there are some remarkable facts in con- 
nection with it which still await their final solution. The 
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acoeleration did not take place till at or near the perihelion 
passage of 1868, and Dr. Von Asten finds that the observations 
of 1865 and 1871 are perfectly consistent with the supposition 
that the comet moved between those times according to the ordi- 
nary laws of gravitation, without any effect traceable to a resisting 
medium, or any other extraneous cause of disturbance other than 
the planetary perturbations. A consideration of the whole matter, 
and of En'cke's calculations, has convinced Dr. Von Asten that 
the elements of the comet suffer changes in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the perihelion which cannot be explained by the 
theory of a resisting medium, and rather carry one back to 
Bessel's opinion that the disturbance to which the body is subject 
is closely connected with the out-streaming phenomena. 

•M. Leveau, of the Paris Observatory, has made a new and 
elaborate investigation of the perturbations of D' Arrest's periodical 
comet. < An account of this investigation is given. Reference is 
also made to the new volume of the *' Moscow Observations," and 
to M. Wolfs "Series of Measurements and Catalogue of the 
Pleiades Group." 

An account is also given of Mr. Stone's work " On the Proper 
Motion of Southern Stars/' and of Struve*s ** Observations of the 
double star S 634,'* and of Doberck's ^* New Elements of the 
Orbits of Binary Stars," 

A paragraph is devoted to Dr. Schjellerup's translation of Al 
Sufi*s catalogue of fixed stars. Al Sufi was a Persian, bom about 
the jear 900. He appears to have been a man of great natural 
talent, living at the court of Shiraz and Bagdad, where he was in 
^eat favour with the reigning prince, for whose instruction his 
work on the stars seems to have been written. His description 
of the stars is founded on Ptolemy's, but an inspection of the work 
makes it evident that all the stars were re-examined by him with 
•attention. Dr. Schjellerup has given, in the introduction to his 
work, a comparative table of the magnitudes of the principal 
stars extracted from Ptolemy, Al Sufi, and Argelander. The 
table will, no doubt, be found useful where the larger stars are 
suspected of variability. 

The report also contains a review of the reduction of the obser- 
vations of the transit of Venus, and a report on some of the work 
which has been accomplished in solar physics during the past year, 
specisd reference being made to the delineation of solar promi- 
nences by Padre Secchi and Prof. Tacchini. The general result 
appears to be that the number of prominences has decreased with 
the decrease in the number of spots, and that great eruptions of 
metallic vapours have altogether ceased. 

The distribution of the prominences has changed greatly in the 
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last few years ; the two maxima which formerly existed at the 
north and south poles have now disappeared, leaving only the 
two maxima about latitudes 20° north and south, which have 
persisted throughout. Prominences of great height or breadth 
are rare, though the mean height has not much diminished. The 
wreaths of faculse, formerly found near the poles, have dis- 
appeared with the prominences, implying a connection between 
them rather than with the spots. Eeference is also made to Mr. 
Langley's paper on the structure of the photosphere and to his 
beautiful drawing of a typical sun-spot, given in the American 
Journal of Science, and reproduced in these columns. Mr. Langley 
has also given in the Comptes Rendus the results of his investiga- 
tion of the relative temperatures of different parts of the sun's 
surface. He has employed a refracting telescope of 13 -in. aperture, 
and has enlarged the focal image of the sun to a circle of two feet. 
He has made use of a delicate thermopile, composed of 16 pairs 
of very small elements, and has, in the course of his experiments, 
tested Padre Secchi*s statements as to the comparative heat derived 
from the sun's limb, and from the apparent centre of the disc, 
and as to the equatorial regions being hotter than the polar. 

Professor Mayer has invented a method for registering 
isothermals on the sun's disc, depending on the fact that the 
double iodide of copper and mercury becomes darker at a tempe- 
rature of 70® 0. The blackened surface of a sheet of thin paper, 
coated with the iodide on the back, is exposed to the image of 
the sun formed in the tele^cope,^ and the different isothermals are 
obtained by using different areas of the object-glass. Professor 
Meyer concludes that there exists upon the sun areas of sensible 
uniform temperature which are continually changing their 
positions. 

Besides the above subjects, the report also contains a long 
account of the progress of meteoric astronomy during the 
last year, as well as the usual reports from the public and private 
observatories. 

The report having been read, the President commenced his 
address upon the presentation of the gold medal of the Society to 
M. Leverrier. It had been hoped that the distinguished French 
astronomer would have been present at the meeting, but it ap- 
peared that when M. Leverrier expressed his intention to be 
present, he was under the impression that the meeting would not 
take place before May, and he wrote to say that he was unable to 
attend at this season of the year. It is impossible to give 
an abstract of the President's address, which consisted of 
an historical account of the investigations of M. Leverrier, and of 
the important physical results to which he had been led, amongst 
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which was the prediction of a necessary alteration in our estimi^te 
of the sun's distance. 

The gold medal having been handed to Dr. Huggins as foreign 
secretary. 

The President said : You will transmit this medal to M. Leverrier 
and express to him the interest with which we have followed his 
unwearied researches, and the admiration we feel for the skill and 
perseverance by which he has succeeded in binding all the principal 
planets of our system, from Mercury to Neptune, in the chains 
of his analysis. You can tell him how sorry we are not to have 
him amongst us on the present occasion, and how glad we shall 
be to welcome him if he is able to visit us later in the session. We 
hope that he will then have finished the printing of his tables of 
Saturn and his theory of Neptune, and thus be able to rest awhile 
and to re-establish his health, until he goes forth again with 
fresh vigour to win new triumphs in the fields of Physical 
Astronomy. (Applause.) 

Admiral Ommanney : Gentlemen, I have a resolution to submit 
for your acceptance. You have all heard the report read. It is 
pleasing to find there is evidence of increased vitality and energy 
in the work of our Society, and that the investments have increased 
as well as the number of members. I think under these circum- 
stances we may congratulate ourselves on being in an improving 
state, and I think we may congratulate the Council in having 
selected such an illustrious man as M. Leverrier as the medallist 
of the year. With these observations, I trust you will agree with 
me that the report has met with your approval and satisfaction. 
With regard to the address which you have heard from the 
President to-day, it is quite impossible for me to express in 
sufficiently laudable terms what I think of it, and what I am sure 
you would wish to convey to him. I am quite sure you all 
appreciate it in the way that I do. It is one of those productions 
which I am sure will redound to the honour of the Society, and 
will be a lasting record amongst those valuable productions for 
which we are so deeply obliged to our President, and which have 
established his fame and character as one of the greatest astro- 
nomers of the age. With these few remarks, knowing how well 
you appreciate and value all the research which he has just 
exhibited to us, and which no man could have more ably than 
our worthy President, I beg to move this resolution : " That the 
report now read be received and adopted, and that it be printed 
and circulated in the usual manner, together with the President's 
address." 

Mr. Brewin : I have great pleasure in seconding the motion 
before the meeting. The report, as Admiral Ommanney says. 
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shows that xnucli has been done for the Society in business 
matters during the past year. In a society like this, Bcience, of 
course, claims our principal attention, but if attention is not also 
paid to business matters no society can flourish. I am particularly 
glad to find that the arrears have been so well worked up. 

The Astronomer-Boyal : The remarks which I hare to o£Per to 
the Society will not bear on the Council's report, but I think it 
would be wrong in a person who, like myself, has through a long 
series of years given some attention to the subjects which have 
established M. Leverrier's cMm to the medal, did I omit to say 
on the present occasion that the address in which the President 
has explained the nature of those claims is, I think, something 
unequalled in the history of our science. (Applause.) Consider- 
ing the remarkably complicated circumstances to which M. 
Ijeverrier's theory applies, I cannot eoneeiye a more admirable 
analysis than has been given in. the President's address. I thought 
it my duty to say this on the present occasion. With regard to* 
the motion which has been made, I have nothing further to say 
than that I give it my cordial supports 

The motion was carried. 

The President: I beg to say how mueh I appreciate the 
manner in which my address has been received, and in par- 
ticular to acknowledge the remarks of the Astronomer-Boyal, 
although I feel that they are expressed in much too flattering 
terms. 

Mr. Lynn : Our distinguished President stated when he began 
his address that he had a pleasing duty to perform. I also have 
a pleasing duty imposed upon me, and though a much easier one 
than his, I think I may claim a certain measure of importance for 
it. When we have received valuable and acceptable benefits, it i» 
surely both an important and pleasing duty to return our thanks to 
those who have given us those benefits, and therefore without more 
words, as the hour is getting on, I beg to move that the thanks of 
the Society be given to the President, the Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
taries, and members of the Council generally who now retire, for 
their services in promoting the objects of the Society. 

Mr. Knobel: I have great pleasure in seconding that resolution. 

Mr. G. F. Chambers : Before that motion is put, I should like,, 
as one who uses the library, to express my strong satisfaction at the^ 
improvements carried out during the past year in connection with 
the library of the Society. No one who has had any occasion to refer 
to that library can fail to see that an enormous amount of pains- 
taking labour has been undertaken by somebody, and I think it 
devolves upon us to testify our special thanks for what has been 
done in reorganizing and making the library acceptable to th^ 
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Fellows at large. I may state in addition that I would suggest 
that during the coming year some steps be taken to 
utilize the large stock of old niemoirs which are stored 
away upstairs, by selling them to the Fellows at a reduced price. 
There is a large stock accumulated which is rotting away, whereas 
if they were distributed amongst the general body, it might not 
only be advantageous to the Fellows, but to the science of astro- 
nomy' generally. 

Mr. Drach : Another proposal I would submit to the Society is, 
whether the balance of the Tumor fund might not be available 
for binding several of the old books and quarto memoirs. There 
are two or three I have given to the Society which have not yet 
been bound. 

Mr. Banyard : Mr. Drach has, I know, given a great many 
valuable books to the library. I am glad to say that the re- 
binding has been going on very actively during the past year. 
A sum of £50 has been voted by the Council for the purpose, and 
that sum is now nearly all expended. The Tumor fund, accord- 
ing to the terms of the bequest by which it was left to us, was 
for the purchase of books, of which we have great need, for our 
library. Money for binding, of which there is still great need^ 
must come from the general funds of the Society. 

Mr. Dunkin : We are obliged, by the terms of the bequest, to 
purchase books, and not spend the money in binding. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Dr. Pinches, referring to the missing instruments which had 
been given to the observatory at Meloourne, asked if they had 
been satisfactorily accounted for. 

The President : That matter has been all set right. 

Admiral Ommanney and Mr. Lynn were appointed scratineers 
for the ballot for officers. The ballot having taken place, it was 
announced that the following Fellows of the Society had been 
elected : 

President, 
Dr. W. Huggins. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Professor Adams. Mr. W. De la Rue. 

Sir G. B. Ail V. Mr. Lassell. 

Treasurer. 

]Mr. Whitbread. 

Secretaries, 
Messrs. Dunkin and Banvard. 

m 

Foreign Secretai^, 
Lord Lindsav. 
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CoundL 

Captain Abney. Mr. Enott. 

Mr. Brett. Captain Noble. 

Prof. Cayley. Rev. S. J. Perry. 

Mr. Christie. Prof. Pritchard. 

Mr. Glaisber. Earl of Bosse. 

Mr. Enobel. Captain Tapman. 

The President : The business of the meeting being now con- 
cluded^ it only remains for me to thank you, in retiring 
from this chair, for the support which I have always received 
from the officers and members of the Society during my term of 
office, and to express the great satisfaction with which I have 
witnessed the prosperity of the Society, both in its financial and 
its scientific condition, and I also wish to express the great gratifi- 
cation I feel in giving up this chair to so distinguished an occupant 
as Dr. Huggins. (Applause.) 

LOAN EXHIBITION OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 



We are glad to see, from the following report in the Standard 
of Friday the 25 th, that the long-promised exhibition of scientific 
apparatus is likely to be so complete and interesting. It is 
earnestly to be wished that a complete and descriptive catalogue 
will be ready by the opening day, or very much of the utility of 
the exhibition will be lost. It will be better to postpone the 
opening than, as on. some previous occasions, to open before the 
catalogue is prepared. 

A meeting of the committee for the Loan Exhibition of English 
and Foreign Scientific Apparatus, which the Committee of 
Council on Education have decided to hold at South Kensington, 
during the present year, took place yesterday at the Science 
Schools, South Kensington. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
presided, and amongst the members of the general com- 
mittee present were Lord Sandon, Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., 
Professor Huxley, Dr. Hooker, President of the Royal Society ; 
Professor Goodeve, Dr. G, J. Allman, President of the Linnsean 
Society; Dr. Mann, President of the Meteorological Society; 
Professor Ramsay, Vice-Admiral Sir R. CoUinson, K.C.B., 
Professor Acland, Professor Frankland, Professor Shelley, Mr. N. 
Story Maskelyne, F.R.S., and Mr. Scott RusseU, F.R.S. 

The proposed exhibition is intended to consist of instruments 
and apparatus employed for research and for other scientific 
purposes, and for teaching. It will also include apparatus illus- 
trative of the progress of science, and its application to the arts, 
as well Its such as may possess special interest on account of the 
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persons by whom, or tlie invesligationB in whicb, it had been 
employed ; models^ drawings, or photographs will also be admissi- 
ble where the originals cannot be sent. The exhibition will open 
on the ist of April, and wiU remam open until the end of 
September, after whidi time the objects will be returned to the 
owners. 

The Duke of Bichmond, in opening the business, said twelve 
months had expired since they first met to put in motion the plan 
for holding a scientific exhibition, and he was happy to congratu- 
late them upon the success which had attended their efforts to 
bring about that which promised ta.be one of the most interesting 
exhibitions yet held in this country. He could not refrain from 
tendering the thanks of Her Majesty's government to the gentle- 
men whose exertions had contributed so much to the attainment 
of that success. It was also very gratifying to find that their 
proposals had met with much favour and many offers of co- 
operation in all parts of the Continent. During the winter the 
various sub-committees, appointed at the general meeting in June 
last, had held several meetings to forward the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the exhibition. Beports were made of the results of 
visits to foreign countries by officers of the department, and 
various suggestions offered had been acted upon with a view of 
obtaining interesting objects for exhibition. Q-entlemen had also 
been employed to visit the leading provincial towns, with the best 
results. The importance of the co-operation of foreign govern- 
ments was represented to the respective ministers through the 
Foreign Office, and in response to the appeal the governments of 
Belgium, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy and Switzer- 
land had appointed committees to act in concert with the general 
committee in London. Bussia intended to contribute an interest- 
ing collection from the Pedagogical Museum, and the Bussian 
Academy had formed a committee under Professor Striive. The 
Austrian Minister of Instruction had taken the matter in hand 
for that country, and one of his officers was in correspondence 
with the Science and Art Department. He (the noble chairman) 
mentioned these particulars to show the great interest taken 
in the exhibition on the continent. The appeals made at home 
to government departments, the learned societies and men of 
science, were generally well received. The Admiralty undertook 
to contribute a complete scientific outfit of a survejring ship and 
dredging apparatus; the Post Office as complete a historical 
collection of telegraphic apparatus as existed, and they also proposed 
to communicate Greenwich time, and fire a time gun to illustrate 
their method of communicating time throughout the country. The 
Trinity House, Ordnance Survey, Boyal Observatory, and Geologi- 
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cal Surrey likewise promised contributions. From the War and 
India Offices no replies had yet been received, but he understood 
they were taking steps to contribute several objects of interest, 
particularly from Woolwich Arsenal. The Royal Society, the 
Boyal Institution, the Astronomical, Q«ographical, Microscopical, 
and Horological Societies were all willing to co-operate and send 
collections for exhibition, and King's College promised to lend the 
apparatus of the late Sir G. Wheatstone. From a number of 
institutions in the provinces and several noblemen and gentlemen 
assistance might also be expected, and with the specimens of their 
apparatus which would be E^own by the instrument makers he 
thought there was every prospect of a fairly representative exhi- 
bition. A committee were forming a most interesting collection 
illustrative of the scientific principles on which the construction 
of musical instruments were based ; Mr. Markham would furnish 
a set of Arctic maps ; Mr. H. Galton, a collection of explanatory 
apparatus ; Mr. Scott, of the Meteorological Office, some of his 
apparatus ; and Dr. Mann, instruments connected with atmo- 
spheric electricity. Among the exhibits from Germany, they 
were led to expect some of Tycho Brahe's instruments, and the 
original air-pump of Otto von Guericke. From France there was 
as yet no definite information, but they hoped to receive some 
interesting objects, as the French commission had devoted con- 
siderable attention to the matter, and the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers promised some of their finest things. From Italy they 
anticipated obtaining a portion of the instruments used by Galileo, 
Torricelli, Volta, and Galvani. It was intended originally to hold 
the exhibition in the galleries of the South Kensington Museum, 
but it had since been found necessary, from want of room and 
other considerations, to make fresh arrangements, and so they had 
decided it should take place in the western gaUeries of the build- 
ing lately used for the annual International Exhibitions. Various 
learned societies had been invited to organise conferences and 
conversaziones. It would be for the committee to consider the 
advisability of forming sub-committees to carry on the arrange- 
ments after the opening of the exhibition, to organise receptions, 
and so on. In his opinion such work would be better done by a 
small body of gentlemen than by a large one, but he would be 
pleased to receive any suggestions on the subject. 

Dr. Hooker thought they could not do better than nominate a 
sub-committee to take under its control conferences, the reading 
of papers, and the arrangement of receptions to distinguished 
foreign visitors. 

After a brief conversation, taken part in by Lord Sandon, 
Professor Eamsay, Professor Shelley, Mr. Scott Russell, and other 
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gentlemen, the suggestion was embodied in a resolution, and 
adopted with the understanding that the sub-committee was to 
consist of the president and one vice-president of each of the 
learned societies. The noble Chairman having promised the 
cordial co-operation of the general comrmittee^ the proceedings 
terminated. 

With respect to the Eoyal Astronomical Society, the Council 
at their last meeting offered to the Commissioners anything in 
the possession of the Society which they might consider suitable 
for the exhibition^ Among the objects chosen are Bailey's apparatus 
which he used in his Cavendish experiments, and the *'Herschelian "^ 
telescope. 

REVIEWS. 



Etudes et Lectures sur VAstronmiie, Par Camille Flammarion. Tome 
sixi^me, accompagn^ de 27 figures astronomiques. Paris. Gauthier* 
Viilars, 1875. [D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 2S. 6d.] 
This volume is entirely devoted to sidereal astronomy. Amongst other 
subjects treated of are — the proper motions of the stars ; spectrum analy- 
sis, leading to the determination of the stars which are receding from or 
approaching the earthy and of their rate of motion ; relation between the- 
movement in space of the sun and that of Sirius ; aberration and velocity 
of light considered in their relations with the movement of translation of 
the solar system ; precession of the equinoxes ; a new, easier, and more 
accurate method of determining the orbits of double stars ; the same 
applied to various double stars, 70 Ophiuchi, y Virginis,. $ Ursse Majoris, 
JHerculis, ly Coronse, 61 Cygni. This last proves to be, not a real binary 
star as to orbital movement, but a particular system of two stars physically 
associated in ** a common proper motion,*' and both moving in a straight 
line. Other groups, to which the author applies the designation of ** per- 
spective," are also discussed, being double or multiple stars, formed of 
bodies casually associated by celestial perspective, which change their 
relative places, moving in a right line, by reason of diversity 01 proper 
motions. In an appendix we are presented with the author's meteoro- 
iogical observations, made in various balloon ascents, which are of 
considerable interest. Altogether this volume is of much value, and 
should be read by all who are specially concerned with the sidereal 
department of our science. M. Flammarion is about to publish a 
special work on the orbits of double stars. He states that the seventh 
volume of the present series will contain the observations of the transit 
of Venus, and the results as to the sun's parallax, and volume eight is to> 
be entirely devoted to planetary astronqmy. 

It is superfluous now to praise the ability of this French astronomer, his*- 
valuable investigations, and his lucid and agreeable manner of writing. 
He displavs no personal or national jealousies, and his frequent mention^ 
of fellow-labourers of all countries is cordial as well as just. 

The Peers of the earth— the solar system, is the title of a paper in the 
Marble Arch for February, by Mr. Richard Sheward, whose speculations^ 
have before been noticed in the Astronomical Register. Our earth is in 
full career with accelerated motion in a straight line to make a capture of 
a Centauri, which will then revolve around it, to the immense benefit of 
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the earth and all the other planets. In fact this will bring about the 
promised millennium, which, however, (and Dr. Gumming and others 
should see to this) cannot be inaugurated for 1,500 years to come at the 
least Mr. Sheward seems to be a man of piety, and therefore to be 
respected, but it appears to us that even if we were to concede to him 
that we are going at the rate of 17,600 miles per hour (which he says 
will be 20,000 before another century) in a precisely known rectilinear 
direction, the problem of the final consequences might well embarass 
Leverrier or Adams. And even with Mr. S. for engine-driver we cannot 
but feel rather nervous. Indeed, by his own showing (p. 292), the rush- 
ing suns only "just escape collision at the junction." The analogy 
between the sun's rule of the planets and human governments is not 
badly drawn in this paper. 

Mimoire sur Us occultations detoiles par Us planktes. Par J. A. Normand. 
Paris : Gauthier-Villars. 1876. pp. 20. 

M. Norman is sanguine about the occultations of stars by planets — 
especially by Mars at opposition — proving the best way of aU others for 
determining the absolute dimensions of the solar system, and the diameters 
of the planets. He shows that these phenomena are sufficiently frequent. 
Thus, at the opposition of Mars in 1875, the number of possible occulta- 
tions was 9^^ in 24 hours. (In 1877, the possible number is only 0'8.) 
He gives formnl» from Bessel for the calculation of occultations for any 
given point on the earth, and applies them to two instances. I. The 
occultation of 3 Sagittarii (5th mag.) by Mars, June 29th, 1875. As this 
could only have been seen in high southern latitudes, the computation is 
made for Sandwich Island and Chatham Island. The middle of the pheno- 
menon is found to have occurred 28m. 22s. later at Chatham Island than 
at Sandwich. The distance between the supposed places of observation 
is here small, and the observations would not, therefore, have been favour- 
able for the determination of the parallax. 2. The occultation of the star 
1448 of Lament's catalogue (7-8 mag.) by Jupiter, March loth, 1875. 
Computations made for Paris, St. Petersbur^h, and the Cape of Good 
Hope -observatory, give the difference of duration between the two 
northern stations and the southern one about 20 seconds. M. Normand 
remarks that whilst Mars is the only planet suitable for parallax observa- 
tions in the way he proposes, yet tne other superior planets, as Jupiter 
and Saturn, are well adapted for the measurements of their diameters. 
He goes into calculations of the relative goodness of the various observa- 
tional methods of determining parallax, and allowing that his figures are 
undoubtedly excessivdy hypothetical, nevertheless contends for the 
superiority of the system he proposes. If it should be thought worthy 
of being put to actual proof, he advises the preparation of a complete 
catalogue of stars comprised in the trajectory of Mars during the opposi- 
tion of 1877 (about I hour of R.A. and 3° of Decl.) Although the 
occultations will be few, they will have an exceptional value by reason of 
the small distance of Mars. 

There are many whose familiarity with first-class instruments (and 
probably only such could be usefully employed) would enable them to 
give a better opinion than ours on this subject We will only say that 
M. Norman appears to us to have shown that it is desirable that such 
observations should be attempted. It is probably not likely that expedi. 
tions would be sent out on purpose, and therefore we should have to look 
for concerted action between established observatories at great distances 
from each other. 
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THE LAW OF GRAVITATION. 



Force, ascertained according lo some measure of its op>eration — this 
is indeed one of the definitions, but only one, of a scientific law. The 
discovery of laws in this sense is the great quest of science, and the find> 
ing of them is one of her great rewards. Such laws yield to the human 
mind a peculiar delight, from the satisfaction they afford to those special 
faculties whose function it is to reco'gnise the beauty of numerical rela- 
tions. This satisfaction is so great, and in its own measure is so complete, 
that the mind reposes on an ascertained law of this kind as on an ulti- 
mate truth. And ultimate it is as regards the particular faculties which 
are concerned in this kind of search. When we have observed our facts, 
and when we have summed up our figures, when we have recognised the 
constant numbers, — then our eyes, our ears, and our calculating facul- 
ties have done their work. But other faculties are called into simulta- 
neous operation, and these have other work to do. For let it be observed 
that laws, in the first three senses we have now examined, cannot be said 
to explain anything except the order of subordinate phsenomena. They 
set forth that order as due to force. They do nothing more. Least ot 
all do laws, in any of these three senses, explain themselves. They 
suggest a thousand questions much more curious than the questions 
which they solve. The very beauty and simplicity of some laws is their 
deepest mystery. What can their source be ? How is their uniformity 
maintained ? Every law implied a Force, and all that we ever know is 
some numerical rule or measure according to which some unknown forces 
operate. But whence came these measures — these exact relations to 
number, which never vary ? Or, if there are variations, how comes it 
that these are always found to follow some otlier rules as exact and as 
invariable as the fir^ ? 

And as there can be no better example of what law is, so also there 
can be no better example of what it is not, than the law of gravitation. 
The discovery of it was probably the highest exercise of pure intellect 
through which the human mind has found its way. It is the most 
universal physical law which is known to us ; for it prevails, apparency, 
through all space. Yet of the force of gravitation all we know is, that it 
is a force of attraction operating between all the particles of matter in 
the exact measure which was ascertained by Newton, — that is — '* directly 
as the mass, and inversely as the square of the distance." This is the 
law. But it affords no sort of explanation of itself. What is the cause 
of this force— what is its source — what are the media of its operation — 
how is the exact uniformity of its proportions maintained ? — these are 
questions which it is impossible not to ask, but which it is quite as im- 
possible to answer. Sir John Herschel, in speaking of this force, has 
indicated in a passing sentence a few questions out of the many which 
arise : — " No matter," he says, '' from what ultimate causes the power 
called gravitation originates — be it a virtue lodged in the sun as its 
receptacle, or be it pressure from without, or the resultant of many 
pressures, or solicitations of unknown kinds, magnetic or electric, ethers 
or impulses,* Ac, <bc. How little we have ascertained in this law, after 
all ! Yet there is an immense and an instinctive pleasure in the contem- 
plation of it. To analyse this pleasure is as difiicult as to analyse the 
pleasure which the eye takes in beauty of form, or the pleasure which the 
ear takes in the harmonies of sound. And this pleasure is inexhaustible, 
for these laws of number and proportion pervade all nature, and the 

* Herschel's " Outlines of Astronomy," Fif lAi Edition, p. 323. 
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intellectual organs which have been fitted to the knowledge of them have 
«^e8 which are ne^er satisfied with seeing, and ears which are never full 
of hearing. The agitation whioh overpowered Sir Isaac Newton as the law 
■of gravitation was rising to his view in the light of vigorous demonstra- 
tion, was the homage rendered by the great faculties of his nature to a 
harmony which was as new as it was immense and wonderful. The same 
pleasure in its own degree is felt by every man of science who, in any 
branch of physical enquiry, traces and debates any lesser law. And it is 
perfectly true that such laws are being debated everywhere. Forces 
which are in their essence and their source utterly mysterious, are 
always being found to operate under rules which have strict reference 
to measures of number, — to relations of space and time. The forces 
which determine chemical combination all work under rules as sharp and 
•definite as the force of gravitation. So do the forces which operate in 
iight, and beat, and sound. So do those which exert their energies in 
magnetism and electricity. All the operations of nature — the smallest 
And the greatest — are performed under similar measures and restraints, 
l^ot even a drop of water can be formed except under rules which deter- 
mine its weight, its volume, and its shape, with exact reference to the 
density of the fluid, to the structure of the surface on which it may be 
formed, and to the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere. Then that 
pressure is itself exercised under vigorous rules again. Not one of the 
4;ountless varieties of form which prevail in clouds, and which g^ve to the 
(face of heaven such infinite expression, not one of them but is] ruled by 
law, — woven or braided, or torn, or scattered, or gathered up again and 
folded, — ^by forces which are free only ** within the bounds of law." — The 
Meign o/JLaw, by the Duke of Argyll, pp. 71-75. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



N.B.— We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTEB. 



LUNAR NOMENCLATURE, 



Sir, — The proposal of Mr. Birt to remove the name Wichmann from 
the crater Enclides A, of Beer and Madier to the well-known crater 
Mosting A, is not, as far as I am concerned, practicable. For some con- 
siderable period this name has been standing in the descriptive letter- 
press, and the maps which are to accompany my forthcoming work upon 
^he Moon ; and no change in these can t)e effected. 

Neither do I think that the proposed change would be advantageous. 
Mosting A, Murchison A, and Uipparchus- C, are the three main points 
of the investigation of the real physical libration of the moon that I 
have undertaken and already commenced, and I do not think that any 
advantage whatever would result by attaching to them any special name. 
From the relative position of each of these, I think they are not well 
fitted -to receive names which should, in my opinion, be only attached to 
spots absolutely requiring them. 

Alterations in, and extensions of the present nomenclature of the moon 
must be effected with considerable care, for the mere indiscriminate naming 
of lunar formations, so far from being any gain to selenography, is a posi- 
tive disadvantage as rendering the present system unwieldy and unmanage- 
able. More especially care should be taken in the selection of names ; and 
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¥ery much may be urged in favour of confining these solely to astrono- 
mers, practical and theoretical The cramming into a system of seleno- 
graphical nomenclature of a heterogeneous medley of astronomers, 
physicists, divines, statesmen, adventurers, &c., though it has to a certain 
extent received the sanction of the earlier selenographers, is much to be 
deprecated, for it can only end in rendering the whole system ridiculous. 
Those who have devoted their energies and lives to the promotion of 
Astronomy, and more especially to the sul^ect of our satellite, are those 
whose names should be commemorated by being attached to various 
formations on the moon. Laplace, Madler, Schmidt, and Delaunay 
appear appropriately enough in the present system of lunar nomenclature, 
can the same be said of Julius Csesar, John Smith, Cook, and Marco 
Polo? 

The system of nomenclature employed by Madler does not, however, 
•admit of modification ; for use and authority has rendered it the standard 
system of nomenclature of the nK)on. No extensive alteration in this, 
tnerefore, is admissible, for such could only lead to confusion and be a 
constant source of puzzling and annoying errors. Though, therefore, 
the nomenclature employed by Madler might be improved in some 
respects by the omission of certain of his names, in practice this 
would be unjustifiable except in a few minor cases. No other series of 
names, however, possesses this authority, and can claim the exemption 
from all amendment .; and if any alterations in later additions to the present 
lunar nomenclature appear to offer any gain of moment, it is not to be 
questioned that such may be effected without creating any material 
confusion whatever. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that only definite formations should 
receive names, or in other words, that distinct names should only be 

fiven to walled plains, ring plains, craters, and great mountain ranges, 
ndefinite tracts of surface, more or less partially enclosed portions o€ 
hill-lands, mere depressions in the surface, and other equally indefinite 
objects are not suitable, and much would be gained if names attached to 
these were struck out of the system of nomenclature. 

Attention has been repeatedly drawn to the supposed confusion that 
exists from the alterations made by Madler in the system of nomenclature 
employed by Schroter, and it has been urged that Schroter's names 
should be restored, and Madler^s removed. This is a subject which does 
not, however, seriously need debate, for the proposal is now quite 
indefensible. For can it be urged that any real confusion now exists 
that can be at all compared with what would arise were this proposal 
carried into effect Madler's map and Madler's works are now the 
authority on selenography, and Schroter*s works are to all practical 
purposes effaced. And even were this not so, would it be permis- 
sible to substitute Sch rotor's nomenclature for Madler's, except in one or 
two instances, for in almost every case will it appear on impartial exami- 
nation that the alteration introduced by Madler is a distinct gain to 
selenography. 

Nor is it t6 be considered that reference to the numerous plates and 
elaborately detailed descriptions of Schroter is indispensable to seleiio- 
graphers ; for so far from this being necessary, it is rarely that the slightest 
gain will result. The careful drawings of Schroter in few instances contain 
any amount of detail, and in perhaps no instance can be compared with 
the drawings or maps of either Lohrmann or Madler for completeness. As a 
general work of reference, the two great volumes of Schroter are practically 
of slight value to the selenographersof the present day, and it will be seldom 
indeed that the drawings and descriptions of these works will prove of 
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any use in aiding observers at the present time in their study of the 
moon's surface. 

There are, it is true, questions where Schroter's drawings are still of 
importance, namely, with reference to the great mountain ranges of the 
further lunar hemisphere, &c. ; these are, however, distinct from the 
drawing of tlie details of the generally visible surface of the moon. For 
general selenographical purposes, however, Schroter's two volumes of 
drawings and (Ascriptions have been entirely superseded ; and this will 
be the opinion of all who examine his historically most interesting 
works, and compare them with the present needs of selenography. Too 
much cannot be said of the value and importance of Schroter's works in 
their day ; too much praise cannot be accorded to Schroter for his zealous 
and untiring labours in the cause of selenography ; but no alarm need 
be felt that too little use is now made of these labours, for such is 
scarcely possible. 

In the present condition of lunar nomenclature, the process of aug- 
menting tne long catalogue of named formations can easily be carried on 
too rapidly to be useful. As it is, the five hundred odd names at present 
in existence are a considerable tax upon the memories of even the most 
assiduous selenographers, and if they are very materially and quickly 
increased, it will for most be impracticable to keep the swollen list in 
memory. 

There is another reason why the inordinate increase in the lunar 
nomenclature is not an unmixed advantage. As long as the system 
perfected by Beer and Madler for the designation of the minor details of 
the lunar surface is retained, the new special naming of any formation 
introduces much confusion in this subordinate classification. For unless 
endless confusion is to be introduced, all the detail near this newly 
named object must assume as a general or generic name that of the new 
addition to the lunar nomenclature. Therefore, objects that previously 
fell under the details of the region whose principal object is designated, 
say, A, B, C, and D, now come under the new generic name W. ^d the 
difficulty in deciding what names have been so altered, will be found a 
difficulty of considerable moment in reference to the earlier selenographers. 

In considering, therefore, the fitness of an object to receive a special 
name of its own, it is in practice not only necessary to examine whether 
any advantage would be gained in nammg the particular formation, but 
whether it would be fitted in its new capacity to act as a centre of 
reference for the minor details surrounding it, and whether it could 
serve this purpose without any serious interruption of the previous 
system of classification. 

It iti fact deserves serious attention whether any formation whatever 
on the moon should be named, unless considerable advantage either in 
purposes of reference, or in simplification of classification should be 
gained by so doing. E. NEISON. 

S ORION IS— DA YUGHT METEOR. 



Sir, — I shall feel much obliged by the correction of an error which has 
accidentally crept into your report, of a paper of mine which was read 
at the last meeting of the Astronimical Society. I am there represented 
as stating that the variable star S Ononis had decreased to such an extent 
that at the end of December I could hardly detect it. Such was by no 
means the case ; though ereatly diminished, it is still very conspicuous 
witih my 9.38-inch specmum. I haye seen it much smaUer on former 
occasions, and could follow if much further towards, or probably through, 
its minimum. 
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With respect to the curious meteor in daylight of Dec. 22nd, 1875, 
described by me in Nature, Jan. 6, Mr. Denning is quite correct in 
supposing that, the time, which was given to me by my seryants, was 
merely approximate. There can be no doubt of the accuracy of the 
other obseryers, or of the identity of the meteors. 

T. W. WEBB 
Hardwick Vicarage : 
Feb. 8. 1876. 

OBSERVING NIGHTS. 



Sir, — ^Perhaps the subjoined figures, showing the opportunities for 
obserying presented to northern observers during the year 1875, will not 
surprise many of your readers. They may give a little cemfort to some, 
who, on looking over their note-books for the year just passed, feel dis- 
posed to blame themselves for want of industry. 

Yours very truly, 

JOSEPH GLBDHILL, F.R.A.S. 
Bermerside Observatory, Halifax : 
Feb. 13th, 1876. 
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rFine 



RVING NIQHTS IN 


1875. 


Ver3 


Good 



Fair Bad 
I 


Clear all nigt 


Jan. 


I 


Feb. 








3 


2 


Mch. 








2 3 


2 


April 


2 





4 


5 


May 





I 


4 4 


4 


June 





2 


4 


5 


July 





2 


5 


5 


Aug. 





2 


3 I 


5 


Sept. 





2 


3 


2 


Oct 








I I 


I 


Nov. 








2 


2 


Dec. 








2 


I 



Total 2 9 22 21 35 

1874 8 45 42 44 

HALOS, Src, IN 1875. 

The following summary of the number of time hales (lunar and solar), 
lunar coronsB, and the zodiacal light, were observed here in 1875, ^-re here 
offered for the sake of comparison with the observations which may have 
been made in other parts of England. . All were observed between 9 a.m. 
and midnight On such nights as the moon rose after midnight, the 
appearance of halos or coronsB would rarely be noted. With regard to 
the zodiacal light, thejobservations refer to its appearance after sunset, no 
look-out being kept for morning exhibitions. 

Not a single aurora was seen here during the year, although on every 
clear evening and night the north-western sky was carefully examined 
at times up to at least midnight. Even a faint auroral flow could hardly 
have been overlooked. 
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Lunar Objects. 



1875. 




CoronsB. 


Halos. 


Zodiacal light 


January 

February 

March 




4 
2 


6 

3 
3 


• •• 

• • • 

• • • 


I 
I 

3 


April 

May 

June 




— ... 


4 

2 

2 


t • • 

• • • 

• » • 




July 

August 

September 

October 




— 


4 

3 

2 


• • • 

• • • 

• •• 
1 1 • 


— 


November 




^— ••< 


2 


• • • 


_- 


December 




I 


— 


• « • 


— 






7 


31 


• •• 


5 


• 


TRANSIT OF VENUS. 







Sir, — Owing I believe to an accident, I did not receive the proof of my 
remarks at the last meeting of the Astronomical Society in time for 
correction. As your reporter's account does not very correctly represent 
what I wished to say, I shall be obliged if you will insert the following 
amended paragraph,: — 

''As to the visibility of the planet outside the sun, I may state that 
at Eodriguez, the portion of the planet outside the sun's limb was 
distinctly seen by me with an ordinary 2-in. telescope, bearing a power 
of 30, about fifteen minutes before first internal contact of limbs. With 
reference to the relative sharpness of the planet and the model, I can only 
say that the photographs of the former fall decidedly below those of the 
latter and other terrestrial objects in respect of definition, showing 
plainly in many cases the presence of an atmosphere about the planet.'* 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

C. E. BURTON. 



LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

MARCH, 1876. 

Bt W. R. Biet, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

It is greatly to be desired that the possessors of larger telescopes 
would turn them upon the moon, not simply for gazing purposes, but to 
add to our knowledge of our satellite, although of late years many minute 
lunar objects have been described, several of them require confirmation ; 
and as in our last list we revised in some measure Zone I£. of the 
the British Association map, it may probably assist in furthering the 
purposes for which the map was projected, if we notice some of the 
objects, principally craters, indicated in this map on a portion of Zone II. 
designated IV. A ^3 S, latitude (q° to 5°) W longitude (5° to 10°). The 
report to the British Association 1868, entitled " Mapping the Surface of 
the Moon," p. 14, contains a list of 15 craters, on these 26 square degrees 
varying in magnitude from o*i6 to 1*17, the diameter of Dionysius being 
regarded as I'oo. The magnitudes have all been determined by measure- 
ment either with the micrometer or on Rutherfurd's photogram, March 6, 
1865. There are two reasons why these 15 craters should be re-examined. 
First the magnitudes are given tor an epoch of about 1 1 years preceding 
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the present. As all but one of these objects are smaller than Dionysius 
and five less than a fifth of that crater, it is possible that changes may 
have taken place in some of them. Second. It would be very desirable to 
ascertain if they are all now in existence. Br. Kewmann, of Dresden, in 
his Progress of Astronomy during the last ten years, states that ^* of our 
moon it is noticeable that according to numerous observations, there is 
still volcanic activity in it"; and in connection with this statement, we 
may remark that these 15 craters were certainly in existence in 1865, 
and can actually be seen on the photogram of March 6, of that year, and 
this leads to the remark that one of the most efficient means of studying 
selenography is to carefully examine photograms ; the appearance of 
objects at the epoch of any ^iven photogram can for that epoch be most 
careftiUy determined at leisure, telescopic observation is evanescent, 
photographic permanent. 

The positions of the objects hereafter to be specified will be indicated 
by the square degree in which they occur, and the objects themselves by 
tne number of the area I Y. A /8 as they stand in the report, an asterisk 
signifies that the object is easy of observation. 

In the square degree 3° to 4° south latitude 9° to 10° west longitude 
are three objects, 83*, 84, and 85 ; the first 83 is described as '* a raised 
and nearly filled ring," its length is nearly 10", breadth 7^.64 ; it is dis- 
tinct on Eutherfurd, but although an easy object, it may readily be over- 
looked in telescopic observation, and this may account for its absence in 
Lohrmann's and Beer and Madler's maps : 84 is described as ^* an ellip- 
tical crater," length 6."25, breadth 3." 17, magnitude 0*28, it adjoins 83 on 
the east ; 85 a craterlet north of 84, length 3"'54, breadth 3"'i7, magni- 
tude 0'20. These three objects forming the apex of a nearly isosceles 
triangle with the two northern of the three conspicuous craters west of 
Halley and Horrox IV. A 72, IV. A, j3 19, IV. A, )8 14, may be found by 
drawing a line W. by N. from Horrox nearly midway between IV. A /3 19 
and rV. A j3 14, 

It is gratifying to find in the present paucity of physical observations of 
the moon that now and again drawings of special portions of the surface 
come to hand. I have to acknowledge receipts of one of Gassendi by 
Mr. David Simms, of Thurso, Canada ; it contains nine craterlets, four 
mountains including the central peaks, and one cleft. The best published 
account of Gassendi, by Mr. Neison, will be found in the Astronomical 
Register^ Vol. XI. pp. 124-197 and 249, which we strongly recommend for 
careful study. 

THE MINOR PLANETS JUNO AND VESTA. 



The Minor Planet Juno (No. 3 of the series) will come into oppositjpn 
on the 27th of the month. 

Right Ascension. ^ Declination, 

h. m. 8. o / n 

March i 12 54 39 ... S. i 29 50 
15 12 45 41 ... N. o 27 56 

27 12 36 26 ... N. 2 13 21 

The Minor Planet Vesta (No. 4 of the series) will come into opposition 
on the 28th. 



Bight Ascension. 






Declination. 


h. m. s. 

March i 13 10 25 

15 13 2 48 

28 12 52 3 


... 
«•* 
... 


N. 
N. 
N. 


/ // 
4 56 23 

6 39 41 
8 14 10 



iSTEOKOMICAL OCCCHRENCBS FOR HAECH, 1876. 



DATE. 


Prinelp«l OeenmnM.. 


Oiiptler'iSiiwmtcs. 


l-iuBiire. 


Wed 


1 


k. m.| 

Siderettl Time at Menu 
Noon,Mh. 3Sm. 3I-50S. 


2nd Sh. I. 13 34 

ZndTr. I. ,16 
2ndSh. E.16 7 


Begulua 

II 21 4 


Thur 


2 
8 
4 


!I47 
11 30 


J Moon'fl Firat Quarter 
Near approach of x' 

Sun'a MendiBn Pasaage 
I2m. 14749. after Mean 

NOOD 






ii 17-S 


Fri 


»54 
"4 


1648 (6J) 
Reappearance o( ditto 
Oocullation of B.A.C. 

1746(61) 


Srd 8h. I. 


1741 


II 13-5 


Sat 


UccultatioQ of B.A.C. 

2097 (6J) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Near approach of 49 

A-driR»CSi) 






It 9-6 


Sun 


5 
6 


IS 10 


Near approach of c 






n 57 


Mon 


"4 43 
■S_!9 


Uocultation of y Cancn 

(44) 
Besppeorance of ditto 


l8t Sh. I. 
iBt Tr. I. 


1627 
17 40 


11 17 


Tues 


7 




lat Ec. D. 
IrdOo. E. 

1st Oc E, 


12 S4 

13 47 37 

14*7 


IOS7-8 


Wed 


8 






IstSLE. 
ist Tr. E. 
1st Sh.1 . 


■3 8 


IOS3-9 


Thur 


9 


'*" 


'^ss.aoi^S' 




iSW 


1049-9 


Fri 


10 
11 
12 
13 






and Oc. R. 


1046W 


Sat 






10 431 


Sun 
Mon 


- 


— 


10 38-1 

i0 34'a 


Tues 


U 




Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon 33b. agin. 4671a 


»rd Ec. ft. 

1st Eo. D. 
»rd Oc D. 
SrdOaR. 


1336 5 
1541 ' 


1030-3 


Wed 


15 




ttofijunction of Moon 
and Jupiter, 5° 5? N. 

disc of Venu8=073o 

diec of Mars =0-941 


1st Sh. I. 
lat Tr. I. 
lafSh. B. 
lltTr. E. 


ia48 
16 9 


Mood. 
4 97 



Astronomical Occurrences for March* 
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DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Aleridias 
Passage. 


Thur 


16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
22 


h. m. 

1324 
15 12 

1633 
23 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axi8=35"-o8 
Minor axis =5" '30 


1st Oc. R. 


h. m. 8. 
1327 


h. m. 
Moon. 

4 59*4 


Fri 


< Moon's Last Quarter 
Occultation of B.A.C. 

6107(4) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Saturn 

and Mercury 0* 24' S. 

Sun's Meridian Passage 
Sm. 2-948. after Mean 
Noon 


2nd Ec. D. 
2nd Oo. R. 


13 2 52 

1747 


550-5 


Sat 


18 2 

17 59 
20 

9 






642-3 


Sun 


Near approach of co 
Sagittarii (5) 


2ndTr. E. 


1247 


7 33-6 


Mon 






823-5 


Tues 




3rd Ec. D. 
Srd Ec R. 
Ist Ec D. 


155356 
1734 15 
173432 


9 n-5 


Wed 


Occultation reappear- 
ance of 50 A quarii (6) 

Conjunction of Moon 
and Saturn i** 5' N. 


Ist Sh. I. 
IstTr. I. 
1st Sh. £. 


14 41 

15 46 

16 54 


9 57-7 


Thur 


23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

31 

IL 
1 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury 0" 27' S. 


1st Ec D. 
1st Oc. R. 


12 2 56 

IS 16 


10 42*6 


Fri 


8 II 




IstTr. E. 
2nd Ec. D. 


12 25 
15 30 12 


II 27*1 


Sat 


• New Moon 
Eclipse of the Sun, in- 
visible at Greenwich 


Srd Tr. E. 


II 28 


12 12*3 


Sun 




2nd Tr. I. 
2nd Sh. K 
2nd Tr. E. 


12 41 

13 " 
15 13 


Regulus 
9 43-0 


Mon 


7 3 

754 
15 

16 
9~ 

7 33 
7 59 








9 39*1 


Tues 


Occultation of 47 Arietis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Moon and 

Venus 2' 34' S. 
Conjunction of Moon and 

MTars 3** 43' S. 






9 35*2 


Wed 


Conjunction of Mars 
and Mercury i"* 9' N. 


Ist Sh. I. 
Ist Tr. I. 


1635 
1734 
13 5627 

17 5 

" 3 

12 I 

13 15 

14 12 


9 31*2 


Thnr 




1st Ec. D. 
1st Oc. R. 


927-3 


Fri 




1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st Sh. E. 
1st Tr. E. 


923-4 


APE 

Sat 


Occultation of 47 Gemi- 

norum (6) 
Reappearance of ditto 


3rd Sh. E. 
1st Oc R. 
3rd Tr. I. 
3rd Tr. E. 


II 27 

II 32 

13 35 
15 2 


9 19*4 
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THE PLANETS FOR MARCH. 



At Teansit 


OYER THE Meridian of 


GtREENWICH. 












Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. 


Bt. Ascension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Passage. 






h. m. s. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercury... 


1st 


21 14 49 


S. 15 10 


8"-2 


22 32*6 




9th 


21 41 15 


S. 14 37 


f-2 


22 27*5 




17th 


22 18 18 


S. 12 25 


6"-4 


22 33-0 




25th 


23 I 24 


S. 8 45* 


5"-8 


22 445 


Vonus ... 


I St 


I 9 15 


N. 7 21 


i4''-o 


2 30-3 




9th 


I 44 20 


N.ii 19 


i4"-6 


2 339 




17th 


2 19 51 


N.15 


i5''-4 


2 37*8 




25th 


2 55 58 


N.18 I9i 


i6"-2 


2 42*4 


Jupiter ... 


1st 


15 58 53 


S. 19 30 


36''-2 


17 17-5 




9th 


16 5 


S. 19 32* 


36"8 


16 47'3 




17th 


16 29 


S. 19 32* 


37;'8 


16 l6'2 




2Sth 


16 3 


S. 19 30} 


38 6 


15 44*3 


Uranus ... 


1st 


9 18 42 


N.I 6 27 J 


4> 


10 38-4 




17th 


9 16 31 


N.16 37 


^"'2 


9 33*3 



Mercury may be observed for an hour before the sun at the beginning 
of the month, the interval decreasing. 

Venus is a conspicuous object for three hours and a half after the sun 
on the 1st, the interval increasing to four hours and a quarter by the last 
day. 

Jupiter rises on the ist one hour after midnight, and on the last day 
one hour before midnight. 

PLANET DISCOVERED BY M. PAUL HENRY. 

From Astronomische NachrichteUt No. 2,075. 
Bulletin International, No. 27. 
1876, 26 January, 9h. M. T. R. A. 3h. i6m. 40s. D. +11° 30'. 
Diurnal motion +28s. +6' Mag. 12*5. 

PARTIAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, 



Visible at Greenwich, March 9, 1876. G. M. T. 

h. m. 
First contact with the penumbra, March 9 
First contact with the shadow ... 
Middle of the eclipse ... 
Last contact with the shadow ... 
Last contact with the penumbra 

Magnitude of the eclipse, 0*295 
The first shadow will take place at 170° from the northernmost point 
of the moon's limb towards the east 

The last contact at 118° towards the west In each case for direct 
vision. 



15 


568 


17 


21*2 


18 


21*2 


19 


21*2 


20 


45-6 



Errata in February number. — ^P. 36, line 22 from top, for abroad re&d 
spread abroad. Line 4 from bottom, for sotith read second. Page 37, line 3 
from bottom, for every day read every way. Page 38, line 21 from bottom, 
iov -suggested read supported 
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EPHEMERIS FOR PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS OF 

JUPITER, 



Green- 


Loi 


wich. 


of 


Midnight. 


cent] 


1876. 





March i 


124*1 


2 


2747 


3 


65-4 


4 


216*0 


5 


6*6 


6 


157*3 


7 


307-9 


8 


98*6 


9 


249*2 


10 


39*9 


II 


1906 


12 


341*2 


13 


131*9 


14 


282*5 


15 


732 


16 


2239 


17 


14*6 


18 


165-2 


19 


315*9 


20 


I06-6 


21 


2573 


22 


48-0 


23 


198*6 


24 


349*3 


25 


140*0 


26 


290*7 


27 


32*2 


28 


232*1 


29 


22*8 


30 


173*5 


, 31 


3242 


April I 


114 9 



870*6 

7 
•6 

•6 

*7 
*6 

•7 
•6 

*7 

•7 
*6 

•7 
6 

*7 

•7 

*7 
•6 

•7 

•7 

7 

•7 
•6 

•7 
*7 

•7 

*7 

•7 

•7 

•7 

•7 
870*7 



Angle of Annual Latitude of 
position of parallax. earth | sun 
2^*s axis. above 2f *8 equator. 



1 1 76 
11*74 
11*72 
11*70 

11*68 
11*67 
11*66 
11*65 
11*64 
11*63 
11*62 

ir6i 

ii*6i 

11*61 

11*61 

11*60 

n-6o 

ii*6o 

11*60 
11*60 
ii'6i 
Ji*6i 
11*62 
11*63 
11*64 

11*65 
11*66 
11*67 
11*68 
11*70 
11*72 
11*74 



10*41 
10*38 
10*35 
10*31 

-10*27 
10*23 
10*19 
10*14 
10*09 
10.03 

9*97 

—9*91 
985 

9*79 
9*72 
9*65 

9*57 
9*49 

-^•41 
9*32 

9*23 
9*14 

9*04 

8*94 
8*84 

8*74 
—8*63 

8*52 

8-41 

8*29 



o O 

—3*16 —3*05 



—3*17 —3*05 



— 3*i8 —3*05 



—3*19 — 3*04 



—3*20 —3*04 



—3*21 —3*04 



817 — 



8 



•05 



3*22 



—304 

A.M. 



EPHEMERIS OF THE SATELLITES OF URANUS. 



Ariel. 



1876. 
I2h. Gr. 
March i 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 



pos. 

o 

"3 

342 
184 

23 

235 
124 

346 



dist. 
II 

7 
12 

15 
14 

9 
8 

12 



Umbriel. 
dist 



pos 

o 



pes 

o 



Titania. 
dist. 



pos 

o 



Oberon. 
dist. 

u 



206 

156 

30 

341 

215 
166 

41 



18 

15 
17 
16 

16 

17 
15 



311 

234 

200 

180 

150 

78 

29 



19 

21 
32 

33 

23 

17 
29 



305 
252 

218 

200 

187 

173 
152 



24 
24 
34 
43 

46 
41 
31 
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General Notices. 



8 187 IS 350 18 7 34 112 23 

9 26 ij 227 14 343 27 61 26 

10 244 8 174 19 288 17 32 37 

11 134 8 55 13 221 24 16 45 

12 351 13 358 20 194 34 3 45 

13 190 15 244 12 173 31 48 39 

14 30 12 181 20 134 19 324 28 

15 254 8 74 II 58 20 277 22 

16 142 9 4 21 22 32 231 29 

17 353 14 266 10 I 33 207 39 

18 193 15 187 21 332 24 193 *. 45 

19 35 12 99 10 263 17 180 44 

20 265 7 10 21 211 28 163 36 

21 149 10 292 10 188 34 133 26 

22 357 14 193 21 164 28 83 23 

23 196 15 124 II 113 17 44 32 

24 40 II 16 20 44 ^4 23 41 

25 277 7 . 314 12 15 33 9 46 

26 155 II 199 20 354 31 355 42 

27 o 14 143 13 317 20 337 33 

28 199 14 23 19 242 19 301 24 

29 46 10 330 14 203 31 250 24 

30 289 7 207 18 182 33 217 34 

31 160 II 156 16 i;4 24 198 43 
April I 3 IS 31 17 88 17 186 45 

A. MABTH. 



ASTBOHOKIOAL 

To June, 1874 « 

Loder. E. G. 

To Deo., 1375. 

Bonomi, Br. J. 
Green, G. N, 
Huggins, Dr. W. 
Linwood, Rev. W. 
Slater, Jas. 



BEOISTEB— Bubsoriptioiu 

To Pel)., 1876. 

Adams, S. 
Longmaid, W. H. 

To Maroh,.1876 

Baron, Bev. J. 
Dix, F. 
EUiott, a. 

To June 1876. 

Gooch, Miss 
Squire, H. 



reeeived by the Editor. 

To D33., 1876 

Andrews. W. 
Bsaendell. J. 
Bayiey. T. S. 
Lamb, Dr. 
Loddiges, G. 
Metford, W. E. 
Normand, A . 
Parnell, J. 
Perry, Rev. S. T. 
Warriner, H. 
Webb, Bev. 8. W. 
Williams, G. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



When subscriptions sent by post are not acknowledged in the next 
number, the Editor will be much obliged if subscribers wUl at once inform 
him of the fact. 

The Editor will be obliged if those gentlemen who have not paid their 
subscriptions will kindly send them by Cheque, Post-office Order, or 
penny postage stamps, but the Editor will not be liable for loss in trans- 
mission. 

Post Office Orders for the Editor are to be made payable to John 
C. Jackson, at Lower Clapton, London, E. 



The Astrouomical Beprister is intended to appear at the commencement of 
each month: the Subscription (including Postage to all parts of Great Britain 
aud Ireland) is fixed at Three Shlllixifrs per Quarter, payable in advance^ by 
postage stamps or otherwise. 

The pages of the Astronomical Register are open to all suitable communications, 
Letters, Articles for insertiou, &c., must be sent to the Bev. J. 0. Jaokson, 
Clarence Road, Claptoi, E.j not later than the I6th Of the Konth. 



i;^ llstpnomtiii li^giHt^r. 



No. 1 60. APRIL. 1876. 



HORROCKS' MEMORIAL. 



We have been asked to publish a complete list of the sub- 
scriptions which have been received for the Horrocks' Memorial 
Fund. A preliminary list was published in our December 
number for 1874, but since then several additional subscriptions 
have come in, bringing up the total of the money received to 
i&89 1 6s. od. Of this sum £25 have been paid as a fee to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. The customary fee for per- 
mitting a tablet to be erected within the walls of the Abbey is, 
we are informed, £200. A further sum of One Guinea has 
been paid by the direction of the Dean and Chapter to their 
Surveyor, and £25 to the Stone-mason for the block of marble 
and cutting the scroll and inscription. 

The residue of £38 15s. od. has been paid to the order of the 
Council of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, who have directed 
their Treasurer to invest a further sum of £55 15s. od. from 
their own funds, making together with the residue of the 
Horrocks' Fund a sufficient sum to purchase £100 Consols, 
which is to be set apart under the name of ^' The Horrocks' 
Library Fund," and the interest is to be devoted to the purchase 
of books to be deposited in the Library of their Society. 

The only other fund already in existence in connection with 
the Library of the Royal Astronomical Society is the " Turner 
Fund," which consists of a sum of £450 Consols, and yields an 
income of £13 los. od. annually. With this in the course of 
years many valuable books have been purchased ; but the sum is 
not sufficient to meet the requirements of an astronomical 
reference library, and the new Horrocks' Fund, although small^ 
will be a welcome addition to it. 

The Chapter of Westminster having formally given its consent 
to the admission of a monument to Horrocks within the Abbey, 

VOL. XIV. 
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Dean Stanley set himself to select a suitable place for its erection, 
but was unable to find a niche more suitable than the one which 
it at present occupies beneath the sarcophagus or urn of Conduitt*s 
monument. 

The space was too small to admit of a lengthy inscription, 
and there were several important discoveries of Horrocks which 
it seemed necessary to mention. It was resolved, therefore, to 
eke out the space by making use of a block of marble with a 
curved surface, and by cutting the inscription in small letters. 
In deference to a wish expressed by a majority of the subscribers 
it was decided that the inscription should be in English. The 
Dean referred its composition to Professor Henry Smith and 
Mr. Banyard, who, with the advice and counsel of many of the 
subscribers, and after many alterations and emendations, finally 
submitted the following, which was approved of by the Dean : 

Jin iEKentors of 
JEBEMIAH HOBBOOKS, 

Curate of Hoole, in Lancashire, 
Who died on the 3rd of January, 1641, in or near hit 22nd year, 

Having in so short a life 

Detected the long inequality in the mean motion of Jupiter and Saturn ; 

Discovered the orhit of the moon to be an ellipse ; 

Determined the motion of the lunar apse ; 

Suggested the physical cause of its revolution ; 

And predicted from his own observations the Transit of Venus, 

Which was seen by himself and his friend Wiluam Cbabtrss, 

On Sunday, the 24th November (O.S.), 1639. 

This Tablet, facing the monument of Newton, 

Was raised after the lapse of more than two centuries, December 9, 1874. 

The inscription having been cut a little lower upon the stone 
than was intended, it was suggested by the Dean that Horrocks' 
often quoted words, *' Ad majora avocatus, quse utique ob hsec 
parerga negligi non decuit,'' should be cut in smaller letters 
above the rest of the inscription. The sentence, being in Latin, 
and in distinct type from the body of the inscription, is not 
likely to be confounded with it. It has the merit of being 
somewhat enigmatical, and its explanation, or most probable 
explanation, presents at a glance the circumstances of Horrocks' 
life. It is also in his own Latin, and whatever be its meaning, 
it bears the impress of his character. 

The inscription is cut in a block of very white marble, which 
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stands in the space beneath the lion's feet which support the 
sarcophagns of Gonduitt^s monument. It is longer at the bottom 
than above, and is ornamented at either end with acanthus leaf 
foliage, which passes under the lion's feet of the older monument. 
The white marble at present stands out in rather conspicuous 
relief against the time^stained stone of Oondmtt's monument, 
which is opposite to that of Newton, whose niece, or rather, half- 
niece, Oonduitt married. No doubt it was to some extent owing 
to this relationship with the great Sir Isaac, rather than to his 
own merits or to his official position at the Mint, that Oonduitt 
obtained his place within our national Gampo Santo, and the 
place of the Horrocks' tablet must rather be considered as 
opposite to the monument of Newton than as appendant to the 
monument of Gonduitt. 

Mrs. Gonduitt was a daughter of Mr. Robert Barton, of Brig- 
stock, in Northamptonshire, and Hannah Smith, Newton's half 
sister. On the death of her parents she was adopted by Newton, 
and for many years lived in his house. The sneer of Voltaire in 
ascribing Newton's promotion at the Mint to the beauty of this 
niece scarcely deserves our notice, except for the purpose of 
repelling the insinuation. Voltaire says in his Diet Phil, tom 
IV., p. 61 : — '* J'avais cru, dans ma jeunesse que Newton avait 
fait sa fortune par son extreme merite. Je m'etais imaging que la 
cour, et la ville de Londres I'avait nomm^ par acclamation grand 
maitre des monnaies du royaume. Point du tout. Isaac Newton 
avait une ni^e assez aimable, nomme Madame Oonduitt, elle plut 
beaucoup au grand Tresorier Halifax. Le calcul infinit^simsd et 
le gravitation ne lui auraient servi de rien sans une joHe ni^ce." 

Miss Barton was only sixteen in 1695, when Newton received 
his appointment at the Mint, and Lord Halifax could not then 
have seen her. That she afterwards grew to be a very fascinating 
woman and that she obtained great influence over the Lord 
Treasurer there can be no doubt. By a codicil to his will made 
in 1706 he bequeathed to her all the jewels he should have at 
the time of his death, and J&3,ooo ''as a small token of the great 
love and affection he had long had for her." It must be remem- 
bered that the words *' love and affection " were used more freely 
and did not convey quite the same meaning 150 years ago which 
they would now. Swift, for example, in writing to Stella says : 
*^ that he loves Mrs. Barton better than anyone here." 

Swift, it is needless to say, was a great scandal-monger, 
especially when writing intimately to Stella ; and if there had 
been the least suspicion of any impropriety of conduct between 
Miss Barton and Lord Halifax, Stella would undoubtedly have 
been told of it. But there is not the smallest insinuation of 
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anything of the kind. Swift frequently describes himself as 
having been at Miss Barton's ** lodgings,'' by which term he no 
doubt referred to Sir Isaac's house in Martin Street, Leicester 
Square, where we may picture to ourselves the pleasing niece of 
Newton doing the honours of her uncle's table. There must 
have been something very bewitching about this companion of 
the great philosopher ; she seems to have possessed good sense as 
well as beauty. One contemporary writes of her that she 
impressed all by her " excellent conversation.'* M. Montmart, a 
distinguished mathematician, says that he had heard of her wit 
and beauty before he visited England. In writing to Brook 
Taylor after he had seen her he expresses himself in terms com- 
pared with which those of Halifax read as if written with studied 
coldness. Montmart's letter is really a remarkable production, 
and shows that Miss Barton can have been no ordinary woman. 
The letter is given by Sir David Brewster in Appendix XIX. to 
his life of Newton. While on the one hand it must be borne in 
mind that Montmart was a Frenchman, on the other it will be 
remembered that he was a philosopher and an elderly married 
man, and that the mathematician to whom he was writing was 
rather seriously inclined. Brook Taylor came of a Puritan 
family, and about this time (171 6) must have been engaged in 
writing his essays on Jewish sacrifices, and on the lawfulness of 
eating blood. He had been in Paris at the beginning of the 
year, and it would seem that Montmart had sent some wine by 
him to Newton. Miss Barton had also made use of Brook 
Taylor to convey her compliments to Montmart; the latter 
writes : " Ce seroit dommage que ce bon vin fut bu par des 
commis de vos douanes: etant destine pour des bouches phi- 
losophiques, et la belle bouche de Mademoiselle Barton. Je suis 
infiniment sensible k I'honneur qu*elle (Mdlle. Barton) me fait de 
se souvenir de moy. J'ai conserve I'id^e du monde la plus 
magoifique de son esprit, et de sa beaute. Je I'aimois avant 
d'avoir I'honneur de la voir, comme niece de Mr. Newton, 
prevenu aussi de ce que j'avois entendu dire de ses charmes 
m^me en France. Je Tai ador^e depuis sur le temoignage de 
mes yeux, qui m'ont fait voir en elle, outre beaucoup de 
beaute, Tair le plus spirituel et le plus fin. Je crois qu'il n'y a 
plus de danger que vous luy fassiez ma declaration. Si j'avois 
le bonheur d'estre aupr^s d'elle; je serais aussit6t et aussi 
embarasse que je le fus la premidre fois. Le respect et la 
crainte de luy deplaire m'obligeroit de me taire et a luy cacher 
mes sentimens : Mais 'k 100 lieues loin et separ6 par la mer je 
crois qu un amant pent parler sans ^tre t^m^raire, et une dame 
d'esprit souffrir des declarations sans qu'elle puisse se reproeher 
d'avoir trop d'indulgence.'' 
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Thus loved and admired by philosophers, wits, and politicians, 
Miss Barton remained in Newton's house till the z^th August, 
1 71 7, when she naarried John Conduitt, Esq., M.P. for Cranbury, 
in Hampshire ; a man much esteemed by Sir Isaac. The result 
of this marriage was an only daughter, Catherine Conduitt, who 
married in 1740 the Honourable John Wallop, afterwards 
Viscount Lymington, and died ten years after her marriage, 
leaving one daughter and four sons, from the eldest of whom the 
Portsmouth family are descended. 

A correspondent writing to the 2't7ne3 from Oxford, soon after 
the erection of the Tablet, asked whether'the lineal representa- 
tives of Mr. and Mrs. Conduitt had been consulted before the 
place for the Horrocks* Tablet was fixed upon? We do not 
know who the Dean and Chapter of Westminster may have felt 
it necessary to consult before making their decision ; but of this 
we feel certain, that, could Miss Barton have been taken into 
council, she would have been the first to offer the hospitality of 
a niche upon her husband's monument to Horrocks, whose name 
has been too long forgotten by his countrymen. 

List of Subscriptions to the Horrocks* Memorial Fund. 

Adams, Prof. J. Couch, Late President of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society ... 
Airy, Sir G. Biddell, Astronomer-Royal 
Arundell, The Hon Mrs. Henry. 

j3., v.... •.• ... 

Barrow, F., Esq., 

Brickel, The Rev. Robert 

Barns, George, Esq. 

Bums, John, Esq. 

Candy, Prof. F. J. 

Canterbury, The Most Rev. the Archbishop of 

Carlisle, The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 

Christie, W. H. M., Esq. 

Close, The Rev. M. H. ... 

Cottham, Samuel, Esq. ... 

Cuutts, The Baroness Burdett ... 

Crosfield, William, Esq. 

j^ean, jxLrs. ..•■ i.. ... ••• ••• •*. 

De la Rue, Warren, Esq. 

Derby, The Rt. Hon. the Karl of 

Devonshire, The Duke of 

Dunkin, Edwin, Esq. 

Esdaile, J. Kennedy, Esq. 

Exeter, The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 

iianington, Miss 

Farrer, W, J., Esq., J7i^A Bailiff of Westminster^ per Baroness 

Burdett Coutts 
Fryer, Charles, Esq. 
Galton, Francis, Esq. ... 

Gladstone, Prof. J. H. ,.. 
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Grant, Prof. Robert 
Gwilt, Mrs. Jackson 
Harrison, William, Esq. 
Harrowby, The Rt Hon. the Earl of 
Hermon, Edward, Esq., M.P. 
Herschel, Capt. John ... ... ... ... 

Hooke, Mrs. ... 

Hoole, The Parish of ... 

Houghton, Lord 

Huggins, William, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 

A^CrOvCC w ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Johnson, J*, Esq. ... ... ••. ... 

Jevons, Prof. W. S. 
Knott, George, Esq. 
Lassell, William, Esq. ... 

Lindsay, Lord, M.P. 
Lockyer, J. Norman, Esq. •.. 

Manchester, The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of ... 
Matheson, John, Esq. ... ... ... 

Mott, Albert, Esq. 

Nursing Rao, A. v., Esq. 

Orme, Mrs. Charles 

Patmore, Mrs. G. M. ... ••. ... 

Picton, J. A., Esq. ••• ••• ... 

Pollard, William, Esq. ... 

Proctor, R. A., Esq. 

Cii.| \jt JCi. ... ..• ■•' ... ••. ... 

Ranyard, A. C, Esq. 
Ranyard, S., Esq. 
Rogerson, Geors^e P., Esq. 
Rosse, The Earl of 
Rowley, Mrs. ... 

Shuttle worth. Sir James Kay 

8idebotham, J. K., Esq. 

Smith, Prof. H. J. S. ... ... ... ... ... 

Styles, Frederick, Esq. ... 

Thomson, Sir William ... 
Wilson, Thomas, Esq. ... 
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Examined 21st December, 1875, 

J. C. Adams, R. Grant, 

R. Brickel, Georgian a Patbiore, 

A. CowPER Ranyard. 



Fee to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Fee to the Surveyor of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minsi/er ... ... ... ... ..• ... 

Paid to Messrs. Poole & Sons, Stone Masons 



Balance paid to the order of the Council of the Royal 
Astronomical Society 
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Session 1876 — yj. 
First Meeting of the New Session, MarcH loth, 1876. 

William Huggins, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.8., President, 

in the Chair. 

Secretaries — Mr. Dunkin and Mr. Banyard. 

The minutes of the January Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following candidates for the fellowship of the Society were 
balloted for and duly elected : 

William James Allsup, Esq , 5, Eastcombe Villas, filack- 
heath. 

John William Durrad, Esq., 12, Lincoln Streefc, Leicester. 

The Bey. Joseph Ferguson, 108, Lupin Street, Birming- 
ham. 
Sixty-six presents of the ordinary class were announced — ^in 
addition to these a very valuable gift has been made to the 
Society of some two hundred volumes, which have been selected 
from the library of the late Mr. Sheepshanks, who was for many 
years one of the secretaries, and was otherwise intimately con- 
nected with this Society. Mr. Banyard read a list of some of 
the most valuable of the books. Amongst them were the Opera 
Posthuma of Horrocks, Smyth's Celestial Cycle, The B. A. Cata- 
logue, Hevelius*s AnniLS CHmactericus, and Prodromus Astronomice, 
and nearly a complete set of the Astronomische Nachrichten, up 
to Vol. XLI. Lord Lindsay has also presented to the Society 
the Sun Spot MSS., and observations of the late Mr. Carrington. 
They were recently sold by public auction, and twelve guineas 
was bid for them on the part of the Society, but they were 
knocked down to a bookseller, from whom Lord Lindsay ha3 
since purchased them for the purpose of presenting them to the 
Society. The MSS. consist of three folio volumes of drawings 
of sun spots, made on a scale of twelve inches to the 
8un*s disc. In all cases the whole of the sun's disc has been 
drawn and the position of the north point and the sun's axis has 
been laid down. There are also three large quarto volumes of 
observations of the positions of spots, which were made by 
observing the intervals of time between the transits of the spots 
and transits of the sun's limb across wires in a fixed telescope. 
There are seven large quarto volumes containing the reductions 
of these observations, and also a foHo volume filled with drawings 
of groups of spots as seen on successive days, and placed one 
below the other on the page, so as to show at a glance the 
history of the group and its drift in heliocentric latitude and 
longitude. 
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The Society's library was already rich in M88. of sun spot 
observations, but these will form a very important addition to 
the collection, as they contain the data from which the most 
accurate determinations of the position of the sun's axis, and 
the drift of the photosphere in the various heliocentric latitudes 
have been determined. 

The President : I am sure it will be pleasant to everybody to 
hear that at the Council to-day a special vote of thanks was 
passed to the representative of the late Miss Sheepshanks, which 
will be conveyed to him in the name of the Society, for his very 
valuable addition to our library. A vote of thanks was also 
passed to Lord Lindsay for the very valuable contribution he has 
made to the manuscripts which we already have. We already 
possess manuscripts of considerable value, but I would take this 
opportunity of suggesting that it would be well if Fellows of the 
Society wlio possess manuscripts connected with valuable astro- 
nomical work would all deposit them in the archives of our 
Society. I have to ask you to give your thanks to the other 
donors of the presents of books. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. E. Ledger, the new Gresham Professor of Astro- 
nomy, was then formally admitted a Fellow of the Society. 

The President : I may mention that I have received a com- 
munication from South Kensington with reference to the 
approaching Loan Collection of Scientific Instruments, asking me 
to bring the subject before this meeting, and to invite the 
Fellows of the Society to lend any instruments of special interest 
which they may have in their possession. I place upon the 
table some papers which have been sent from South Kensington. 
These papers state more particularly the special points of interest 
which they seek in the instruments to be shown. I have also 
some forms to be filled up by any who may be willing to lend 
instruments to the exhibition. 

Mr. Dunkin: I am re.quested by the Treasurer to read the 
following names of gentlemen who are in arrear with their 
subscriptions, and whose names it is proposed to suspend 
previous to expulsion, [A list of eight defaulters was then read.] 

The President : Is it the wish of ^e Society that these names 
be suspended in accordance with the bye-laws ? 

Mr. Dunkin: Of course, each of these gentlemen will be 
written to after their names are suspended. They have already 
been written to once, but they wiU be written to again. Last 
year we suspended the names of twelve gentlemen, and before 
the time for expulsion came nine of them had paid their 
subscriptions. 

Mr. Dunkin then read a paper by Mr. Pogson On oeetiUations 
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oj the Pleiades observed at Madras, The times were given of 
the disappearances of a great many of the small stars. An error 
of ten seconds as to one of the times was referred to. Mi\ 
Donkin said that the most interesting part of the communication 
seemed to be that half the observations were made by his 
daughter, Miss Pogson, who appears to be the chief assistant at 
the Madras Observatory. 

Mr. Pogson had noted that he had seen six stars with the 
naked eye, but Mr. Donkin said that persons in England had 
seen much more than six. 

Sir G. B. Airy : Either twelve or fourteen, I do not exactly 
remember. Before you proceed, I would ask whether the error 
referred to of ten seconds has been established by the discordance 
of two observers, or by any other method ? 

Mr. Dunkin: Simply by the discordance between two 
observers. 

Mr. Jackson said : Mr. Garrington told me the last time he was 
in this room that lie had seen fourteen stars in the Pleiades with 
his naked eye. 

Mr. Dunkin : The error of ten seconds was most likely an error 
in the counting of the clock. 

Mr. Dunkin read a paper by Professor Zenger On a Stereo- 
micrometer^ a]> apparatus to be fitted to a refracting or reflecting 
telescope, and to be used for measuring small angles in the field 
of view, as, for example, for measuring solar protuberances or 
solar spots. It was also intended to be used as a day eye-piece 
to give the position of any terrestrial object by directing the 
telescope to two different points. It appeared to be an instru- 
ment devised for measuring by noting the position of the object 
with respect to a series of squares. 

Mr. Bidder : How are the squares constructed ? 

Mr. Dunkin read the explanation in the paper. 

The President: The principle, then, consists in seeing the 
image of the object with one eye and the micrometer, with the 
other. 

Mr. Bidder: It is applying a principle that has been long 
used in microscopy of looking at the scale with one eye and 
through the microscope with the other, and uniting the two 
images, or superposing them, and then measuring the image by 
reference to the graduations of the scale. 

Mr. Dunkin said he had a paper by the Astronomer-Eoyal On 
the Observations of the November MeteorSy made at Greenwich. 
The Astronomer-Eoyal considered it important that these ob- 
servations should be published at once in the Monthly Notices 
without waiting for the issue of the Greenwich volume. 
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Mr. Dunkin then read another paper by the Astronomer-Eoyal 
On Micrometer Measures of Saturn s Satellites, made in 1875 ; 
an important series of observations had been made at Greenwich 
with the great equatorial. The Astronomer-Royal was also anxious 
that these observations should appear in the Monthly Notices, 

Sir G. B. Airy : With regard to these papers, T am anxious 
that such observations as those of the November meteors should 
appear early, because I think the important connection established 
by Schiaparelli between the paths of some meteors and comets 
makes it desirable to work on that subject as closely as possible. 
With regard to the other — ^the measure of the positions and 
distances of the satellites of Saturn — I will only make this remark 
— there is nothing in the observations that deserves to be com- 
mended, but what led to the observations deserves to be noticed, 
viz. : the ephemeris of Mr. Marth. I cannot too much impress 
on the Society the importance, when anything is expected to 
occur, of furnishing the best prediction that can be made, and it 
will then be sure to be observed, and observed pretty well. 

Mr. Dunkin : I suppose that without the ephemeris of Mr. 
Marth we should not haire made a single observation of this kind 
at the observatory. 

Dr. Eoyston-Pigott read a paper entitled A Note on a Starlit 
Transit Eye-piece, He explained that the eye-piece was star- 
illuminated, and consisted of transparent lines drawn on a thin 
film of silver of a fine blue tint, which was deposited by Martin's 
process. This film permitted the star to be seen partly through 
the film and more brightly when dashing across the vertical 
parallel transparent lines. The breadth of the lines could be so 
regulated that more or less of the spurious disc of the star could 
b3 shown in transit. The lines could be ruled with great exact- 
ness to within a -roTnnr ^^ ^^ inch, which corresponded to the -^q^ 
part of a second in time, with an instrument such as he had been 
using. In the centre, below the film, was an indicator visible by 
starHght ; and the film was removed at the sides so as to permit 
of the approach of the star to the transparent lines being seen. 
The film can be deposited to any degree of opacity, and can be 
renewed at a small cost. The silver film appears to answer very 
much better than any other film he had hitherto tiied. Messrs. 
Home & Thomthwaite have beautifully carried out his design, 
and have placed an instrument at the disposal of the observa- 
tories of Greenwich, Oxford, and Cambridge, and also at the 
disposal of Lord Lindsay and Dr. Huggins. 

The President : There is one point I would ask, — ^whether the 
film is sufficiently thin for the star to be seen so that the 
observer is prepared for its transit ? 
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Dr. Pigott: I think you will see that that is in a great 
nftBasore provided for. The star is perfectly bright till it cornea 
on the film ; then it becomes rather dull. Ton disregard this 
because there is no flash, but the moment it comes to each line 
there is an instantaneous flash which occurs with the utmost 
regularity. There is no great advantage in having many lines, 
except so far as regards personal equation. But there is one 
point worthy of notice. If these lines had been ploughed upon 
glass with a convex groove you would not have a perfect image 
of the star ; but here the surface being flat you do not see the 
diffraction lines or spurious rings. It may be interesting to 
know that I have seen with it stars of the sixth magnitude with 
my equatorial and with the ordinary transit instrument. The 
thickness of the film and the distances of the lines must of 
course be proportioned to the power of the instrument. 

Mr. Dunkin : What stars of the smaller magnitudes can you 
observe ? 

Dr. Pigott : It depends on the size of the telescope and the 
thinness of the film. Mine is a 5 j- inch achromatic. 

Mr. Dunkin : In ordinary transit observations we do not care to 
stop out the light, we like to see the star come in and pass across 
the field. I do not see the advantage of this instrument in observ- 
ing large stars. If you could manage to observe very small stars 
then I could see an advantage. I am not speaking against its use- 
fulness, but observers do not want to. take observations of stars 
of the third and fourth magnitude with a dark field. 

Dr. Pigott : Perhaps amateurs might find some benefit from it. 

Captain Noble : There would be, I think, a serious practical 
objection with ordinary transit observers, who do not possess 
chronographs, to this contrivance, arising from this fact that, while 
we with the ordinary wires split intervals of a second by the eye, 
Dr. Pigott does it solely by the ear, and I think it will be found 
that the ear is much less sensitive than the eye. [Captain Noble 
illustrated his meaning on the black board.] The observer notes 
with his eye the distance that the star is from the wire on 
hearing the last tick of the clock before the star comes up to 
the wire, and again notes the distance of the star from the other 
side of the wire on hearing the next tick after the transit — 
and by mentally comparing these two distances he learns to 
estimate with great exactness the fraction of the second at which 
the transit takes place. This may be called the eye method of 
judging time — but with Dr. Pigott's instrument the observer 
would only have his ear to rely upon, and he thought that it 
would be found that the ear was much less sensitive than the 
eye for such a purpose, and for ordinary observers who had learnt 
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to depend upon their eyes, the old plan would be distinctly 
preferable. Then, again, he thought that it would be found that 
there was an element of surprise in waiting for a flash, which would 
put observers out, and greatly increase their personal equation. 

Dr. Pigott said : I am particularly glad that you have men- 
tioned this, because I think I can remove these objections. Par- 
ticular care is taken to keep these films of such a transparency 
that the star is seen during its whole passage. Tou see the star 
before it comes to the line, a little dim it is true, but perfectly 
visible, and then it flashes brighter as soon as it comes to the 
line. 

Mr. Banyard : Is the line also visible before the star comes up 
to it? 

Dr. Pigott : Very often it is. 

Mr. Bidder : But you are not dealing with stars all of the same 
degree of brightness, and a film suitable for a star of the ist or 
2nd magnitude might render a star of the 6th or 7th magnitude 
invisible except at the moment of the flash. 

Dr. Pigott : I can only recommend you to try it. I do not 
find that difficulty myself. 

Sir G. B. Airy : I will only make one remark, which is not to 
the main question of this paper, but to one sentence of it. 
Mention was made of lines being ploughed on the surface of the 
glass, thereby causing rough edges. That is not the way the 
best lines are made. They are made by etching ; instead of the 
lines being ploughed, they are drawn on a fine film of wax ; some 
of the etched lines I have at the observatory are most beautiful. 
I will ask any one to look at the lines etched in my dip instrument 
at the Q-reenwich observatory. I have seen no lines traced upon 
metal at all comparable to them for sharpness. 

Lord Lindsay : I have to thank Dr. Pigott for placing one of 
these instruments at my disposal ; but it seems to me that if the 
star appears with a sudden flash, I should be put out considerably 
until I had gained a great deal of experience. One is so accus- 
tomed to see the star come up slowly and go behind the web 
without any appreciable change or sudden alteration, that I fear 
this flash would give me a sort of mental shock. 

Dr. Pigott : I have not experienced any shock myself in my 
observations, because I have seen the stars through the film 
gradually walk up to the film and then become dim, and then go 
on from line to line. 

Mr. De la Eue : I was very much struck on looking at this 
little instrument, at the very splendid definition of the edges of 
the lines. It occurred to me that, for some purposes, possibly 
it would be . advantageous to have dark lines and a larger 
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interval of clear space. I would suggest that a film of gold can 
be produced of sufficient opacity, much thinner than that of 
silver, it produces a green light when seen upon the ordinary 
light of the sky. 

The President : We have to thank Dr. Pigott for calling our 
attention to this very ingenious form of transit eye-piece. I 
cannot help thinking it may be of great service in particular 
transit observations. No doubt the objections which have been 
made are valid, but at the same time for certain classes of 
observations in which stars of particular magnitudes only have 
to be observed it may do great service, and I am sure we have to 
thank Dr. Pigott for calling our attention to it. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Abney read a paper On Photographing the least 
refracted part of the solar spectrum. He said within the last two 
years there had been many attempts made to photograph the less 
refrangible rays of the spectrum; it was stated to have been 
accomplished by the Daguerreotype process, but there was reason 
to believe that the action spoken of was effected by fogging on 
the slightly exposed sensitive iodide. 

Dr. Vogel in 1874, and more recently Captain Waterhouse, of 
the Bengal Staff Corps, had both resorted to aniline dyes, using 
them as colouring matter to the collodion. The red end of the 
spectrum was found most sensitive when a red dye napthaline was 
used. This colouring matter was regarded as an essential. He 
(Captain Abney) had carefully repeated the experiments of Dr. 
Vogel and Captain Waterhouse, but had only obtained partial 
success. Looking to the chemistry of the question, he had 
imdertaken experiments with gum-resin, and other hydro-carbons 
added to ordinary collodion, and with every gum-resin he obtained 
considerable success; but at length he procured the ordinary 
gum-resin of commerce, which formed a white compound with 
silver, and seemed to be capable of taking an image far below A. 
He had obtained impressions which were constant on each plate. 
During the past winter, however, the sunlight had been very 
bad, and it was only at long intervals that we had been able to 
catch the sun for this purpose. To sum up the experiments : — 
if the gum-resin is added to collodion the u}tra-red rays may be 
photographed, and the absorption lines very readily shown. It 
was only a want of focus that had prevented him bringing 
specimens to the meeting, as he would rather bring perfect 
specimens. When the sun was better he should be glad to lay 
the results of future experiments before the Society. 

The President : The subject brought to our notice by Captain 
Abney is one of extreme importance, because at the present day 
we faiow the great value of recording the lines of the solar 
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spectrum and the bright lines of the elements by means 
of photography rather than by measurement. At present, 
attempts of this kind have been limited to the more refrangible 
part of the solar spectrum. I am sure the whole scientific world 
will be greatly indebted to Captain Abney if he provides a 
method by which the lines of the other part of the spectrum can be 
photographed. I would ask, whether the process is sufficiently 
Bensitive for the bright lines of the elements from E to A, sup- 
posing they were produced in the electric arc? 

Captain Abney : It is perfectly sensitive. An exposure of ten 
minutes will allow you to get down to A. 

Mr. De la Bue: Does that exclude the other part of the 
spectrum ? 

Oapt. Abney : You can exclude it if you like. 

Mr. De la Bue : This is an important step in advance over the 
experiments of Dr. Vogel. He operated in this way. He intro- 
duced certain coloured pigments chiefly derived from hydro- 
carbons, and if he wanted to photograph the red for example, he 
put in a red dye, which excluded the other parts of the spectrum, 
Oapt. Abney's generalization is a very much more important one, 
because it has nothing to do with coloured pigments, but only 
with a compound of silver. If hydro-carbons are likely to prove 
of service in this extension of the art of photography, it is a 
very important thing to know that hydro-carbons abound to a 
very great extent in nature, and offer a field which is practically 
unlimited. I possess three photographs which Becquerel made 
of the entire spectrum in its natural colour; and as that has 
been produced we look forward of course, some of these days, to 
obtain photographs in their natural colours. There is no 
absolute reason against it. 

Lord Lindsay : You must find something to fix them with. 

The President : What will be the/elative rapidity of impression 
of the different parts of the spectrum. 

Oapt. Abney : If you take the indigo as 1 5, the green might 
be put down as 10, the yellow as 5, and A as i. 

The President : Therefore, if the indigo is photographed in 
one minute it would take 1 5 minutes to photograph the red A. 

Oapt. Abney : I cannot say that practically, because I do not 
always use glass, but an opaque plate, so that I do not get the 
irradiation to the extent you would expect, by which a more 
accurate idea of the over-exposure would be obtained. 

Lord Lindsay : Would Capt. Abney be able to make a photo- 
graph of a red flame coloured with potassium ? 

Oapt. Abney : A flame would be very difficult. 

Lord Lindsay : But you photograph the bright lines? 
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Capt. Abney : Yes. 

The President : And of course you can photograph the dark 
lines of the spectrum ? 

Oapt. Abney : Yes. 

The President : Do you know to what extent the wave lengths 
below those visible to the eye can be photographed — in what 
is called the heat spectrum — ^to what extent below the A lines ? 
Have you any idea? 

Oapt. Abney : At present I have got about an equal distance 
below A to that between A and D. 

The President : That is very good. 

Mr. Neison : I should like to ask a question connected with the 
chemistry of the subject. Gum-resin is a very wide expression ; 
could not Capt. Abney limit it by saying what gum-resin he 
uses? 

Oapt. Abney : I did not mean to enter into the question fully. 
I do not know whether I use the best gum or not, and, therefore, I 
did not care to give specific names. 

Mr. Neison : I do not mean particular names, but the particular 
branch of resins, because there are four or five extremely distinct 
branches of gum-resins that are chemically entirely independent 
of each other, and none are strictly hydro-carbons in the 
scientific sense of the word, though Oapt. Abney has coupled 
that description with the name gum-resins. 

Mr. Bidder : I think we ought not to press Oapt Abney. 

Oapt. Abney : I shall be very glad when I have made further 
experiments to lay the results before the Society. I have no 
wish to hide my method. 

The President : I am sure we shall be happy to receive any 
further communication from Oapt. Abney. I can hardly speak 
too strongly of the importance of this discovery in connection 
with the great advance which we look forward to in spectroscopy 
through the application of photography. I will ask you to return 
our thanks to Oapt. Abney. 

Oapt. Abney : I do not wish to seem to take any credit from 
Dr. Vogel and Oapt. Waterhouse ; it is only an extension of their 
experiments. 

The President : It is a very great extension. I think we ought 
to regard it quite as an original investigation by another method 
altogether. 

Mr. Dunkin said that last year he received a paper from Pro- 
fessor Smyth of Edinburgh, in which he pointed out some re- 
markable changes in the proper motion of the small star B. A.O. 
793, which indicated that there must be some great disturbing 
body in its neighbourhood. It appeared important that the question 
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should be decided^ and he had, therefore, made a comparison of 
some observations of the star, made at the Greenwich Observatory 
during the past winter, with others made by Lalande and Piazzi 
near the beginning of this century, and at Greenwich at the mean 
epochs of 1837, ^ 845 » ^^^ 1855* He had also received a paper on 
the same subject from Mr. Stone at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Having read portions of these papers, Mr. Dunkin said, in summing 
up, that the evidence he had collected was sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that the proper motion of this star has not really 
changed during the present century, and if any change, how- 
ever small, had occxured, it must have been detected in the above 
comparison. 

Sir G. B. Airy : The result of all the means which have been 
taken to determine the motion of this star is that we have now 
fairly got rid of one of those presumed discoveries which, when 
strictly examined, is found to have no foundation. (Laughter.) 
I look upon it. Sir, as important for two reasons ; one of them 
theoretical and the other practical. The theoretical reason is 
this: where the rate of a star's proper motion undergoes con- 
siderable change, it implies enormous force. We cannot tell, of 
course, from what source the force arises, but it implies a force 
of whose magnitude and scale we have no idea. It implies a 
force that might bring the world to an end. (Laughter.) 
Now I think we have got rid of that fear in a great measure, 
and that the world will stand out our time. That is the 
theoretical point. It may be expressed in better language, 
perhaps, but it is worth considering. The other point is the 
practical point, that when an observer at an observatory, with 
good instruments, has fixed the place of a star in one year, he 
need not be afraid to fix the place of the same star in another 
year, for something good will come of it. The present error 
appears to have arisen from relying too much upon the observa- 
tions of a single year. 

The President : I am sure you will return your thanks to our 
valued secretary for his very important investigation. 

Captain Noble : I should like to mention that I have received 
a book from M. Normand, of Havre, called Memoire sur Us 
occultatioiis d'etoiles par Us planetes. It contains an extremely 
ingenious theoretical method of determining the solar parallax, 
but whether the method will ever become of practical use remains 
to be seen. We are all familiar with the method of determining 
parallax by the measurement of the distance of fixed stars from 
the limb of Mars at the time when he is in opposition. 
M. Normand proposes to do the same thing by observing the 
occultation of stars by the limb of Mars. The theory is good 
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enough, but when we come to the practice we shall, I think, find 
it difficult. He wrote to me last autumn (having heard in some 
way, of which I am ignorant, that I had observed many hundreds 
of occultations) to enquire what I believed to be the amount of 
precision with which the occultation of a star by the moon could 
be observed. I told him that at the dark limb of the moon the 
only obstacles to absolute precision lay in the observer and his 
chronograph, but at the bright limb there might be an error of 
three seconds arising from irradiation and obliquity. Upon that 
he seems to have jumped to the conclusion that he will be able 
to obtain equal precision in the case of Mars occulting small 
stars. But we must bear in mind that in 1877 there will be few 
stars that Mars will occult, and I want to invite the attention of 
observers with large telescopes to this method (it is no use for 
anybody else to try) and ask if they would, during the next 
opposition of Jupiter, observe if Jupiter passes near to any 
minute stars, and see if it is possible to observe their occultation 
with any degree of precision. We are told that Mars has an 
invisible atmosphere; if it be so, the approach of Mars to a small 
star might be signalised by its fading out, and we should 
see nothing at all of an instantaneous character about its occulta- 
tion. I may be mistaken in this, but it is for the purpose of 
getting at the truth that I would ask the possessors of large 
telescopes to try and see when Mars and Jupiter become visible. 
[Sir G. B. Airy : Jupiter has too much light.] I should be afraid 
of that too, unless you could hide the limb by some contrivance ; 
but I should like the possessors of instruments of sufficient size to 
make expeiiments as to whether the plan of M. Normand is feasible. 
I have no doubt it will be possible to form an ephemeris of the 
stars in the path of Mars. The theory is good, but it is open to 
the practical objection that the star may disappear altogether 
before it gets close to Mars. 

Mr. Marth said, so far as he might judge from his own ex- 
perience in 1864, when he was observing with Mr. Lassell at 
Malta, he could only look upon the suggestion as an impracticable 
one. The fainter stars in the neighbourhood of Mars became 
simply invisible, and how close to the limb brighter stars might 
really be seen and " observed *' was not known, as occultations of 
brighter stars were very rare phenomena. It seemed very im- 
probable* that their observation, though very desirable and 
interesting for some physical investigations, could ever lead to 
any determination of the solar parallax of superior value.* 

♦[Note by Mr. Marth : — The chief instances I know of, when stars have 
been occulted by Mars, while the planet was being observed, are that of 
^^ Aquarii, 5*4 m. on Oct i, 1672, that of h Sagittarii, 5 m. on April 17, 
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Lord Lindsay : Another objection I shonld imagine wonld be 
the impossibility of calculating the exact moment at which the 
occaltation would take place. Consequently the eye would be so 
much fatigued with watching, that in all probability a wink 
would occur just at the moment of the star's disappearance. It 
is very wearisome waiting for an occultation at the limb of the 
moon unless you are very much accustomed to it. 

Mr. Dunkin : Experienced observers have been known to make 
a mistake in this manner. 

Mr. Marth asked leave to put a couple of questions. The first 
referred to Mimas^ the inner satellite of Saturn. He had been 
glad to find it stated in the Monthly Notices, that a glimpse of 
the satellite had been obtained at the new Oxford observatory. 
Had the result been communicated to the Society ? and had the 
satellite been seen anywhere else? Prof. Asaph Hall had had 
the great kindness to communicate to him some time ago last 

1796, and the much more promising experiences of Sir James South, with 
his i2-in. telescope, but they do not give much hope for the feasibility of 
determining parallax in that way. Considering the co-operation required, 
what, at the best, would be the degree of accuracy attainable ? In com- 
parison with such a very feeble chance of success, the prospect of the suc- 
cessful realisation of another fancy appears bright and promising. Do those 
readers, who have some fair acquaintance with the history of astronomy, 
not guess at once what old day-dream of astronomical science I am 
alluding to ? It can do no harm to set them and others thinking about 
it. The opportunity for its realisation may not come for many years, 
it may not come for a century, but it may come next year, next month — 
and yet, how many observatories, though well furnished with the needed 
instrumental means, would be found prepared and really ready to g^rasp 
it ? Tet, if it should be grasped to full advantage even by a single well 
placed astronomer, who clearly knows how to make the best of the 
opportunity, the resulting value of the solar parallax may not improbably 
turn out to be so decidedly superior to the values deduced from the 
transits of Venus and the oppositions of Mars, that the latter would have 
to be superseded. And the whole investigation, merely incidental as it 
would be to other work, need not cost, perhaps, as many extra shillings 
as the transit of Venus has cost hundreds of pounds. 

When, in 1802, Pallas had been discovered, and it was yet uncertain 
what the orbit of Olbers* " movable star " might turn out to be, Zach, the 
Editor of the MonatUche Correspondenz, thought at once of the old day- 
dream, and explained in the course of his first article on the new dis- 
covery, "On a new, highly curious comet discovered by Dr. Olbers." 
{M<m. Cor., Vol. v. p. 481, ff.) : — 

'* Astronomers have lon^ wished for a comet of such a distinct and 
sharply defined form, as is shown by Olbers' star. If such a comet 
should pass at a distance from the earth, which is much less than that of 
the planet Mars or of Venus in perigee, accurate observations of its 
parallax would furnish a much more accurate means for investigating 
the parallax of the sun, and consequently the general measure of our 
planetary system, than is furnished by the so celebrated, and so rarely 
occurring transits of Venus across the sun's disc. Pingr^ says in his 
Introduction, p. 17: * Ceci suppose que la noyau de la com^te sera assez 
net, assez exactement determine, pour qu'on puisse observer ses passages 
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year's Washington observations of the satellites, which had now 
been published in the Astronomische N'achrtchten. Though 
Hyperion had been observed on forty nights, there was only one 
observation of Mimas, which differed greatly from the ephemeris, 
but disagreed still more with some observations made in 1874 by 
Professor Newcomb. He had, however, since found out that the 
single Mimas observation of 1875 belonged really to Enceladus, 
while the observation of Enceladus, made on the same evening, 
belonged really to Ehea, and he was now very desirous to learn 
whether Mimas had not been observed or glimpsed anywhere, so 
that he might be able to ascertain the error of the ephemeris. 

The other question which he wished to ask was suggested by a 
letter which he had received from a gentleman in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Trouvelat. Some years ago Mr. Marth had 
taken the trouble of computing the co-ordinates of all the leading 

avec une pr^ision suffisante.' This can be done in fact, and with 
remarkable exactitude in the case of Olbers's comet For such a deter- 
mination, however, there is required another rare combination of favour- 
able circumstances of which the most difficult one is, that 

such a comet must be observed at the same time by two observers rery 
far asunder ....... yet it would be possible that such circumstances 

might occur at some time." So far the extract from Zach's article. It 
needs scarcely be added that what Zach considered the most difficult 
condition, may, if circumstances are favourable (as in the case of the- 
comet of 1770), be dispensed with altogether by emploving the longest 
known practical method of determining parallax, the old method, which 
Kepler attempted to apply to Tycho Brahe's observations of Mars, which 
was first tried with some degree of success by Cassini and Flamsteed in 
.1672, which was fairly explained by Cassini in his tract on the observa- 
tions of the great comet of 1680, which was afterwards applied by 
Maraldi to observations of Mars in 1704 and 17 19, by Cassini II. in 1736, 
and treated by him in his Elements (TAstronomte of 1 740, as one of the two 
then well known methods for determining parallax — and which, it is to be 
hoped, will yield good results, when applied to Mars during next year's 
opposition. Observers who know what they are about will of course 
select their stars of comparison from the available star maps and cata- 
logues with proper care, and will not omit from their list, for instance, 
one of the best stars available, LI. 45504. 7*8 m., because it does not 
occur in BesseFs zones. Observers in Australia will, probably, not forget 
to look out for the close conjunction of Mars with yp^ Aquarii, on July 12, 
1877, which, though the planet passes a minute more northerly than 
might be wished for, may be worth watching. 

As regards the interesting sight of next year, the triple conjunction 
and long-lasting proximity of Mars and Saturn, it may, perhaps, not be 
out of place to mention that the last occurrence of that kind, but under 
far le^s favourable circumstances, took place in 1779, and that previously 
to that triple • conjunctions occured in 1745, 1743 (a grand sight, as 
Jupiter was also in the neighbourhood), and 1706, but to get a triple 
conjunction, when Mars has been near its brightest, we must go back 
to the year 1640. The path which the planet will describe next year 
amongst the stars comes nearest to that which it described in I593> when 
it was observed by Tycho Brahe.] 
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stars in a zone comprising the Milky Way^ so that they might 
serve as a trustworthy groundwork for faithful representations of 
the Milky Way, which it was most desirable should be executed 
by skilful draftsmen, and indeed by all who were engaged in draw- 
ing nebulae, for reasons which were sufficiently explained in a 
paper printed in the Monthly Notices for November, 1872. He 
was not aware whether any one in England had responded to the 
appeal then made, though he was in hopes that Mr. Wesley would 
act upon his suggestions and employ his skiU in making drawings, 
when he should have the opportunity. Mr. Trouvelat had 
informed him in his letter that he had made sketches on the 
proposed plan, and that pastel drawings, founded on them, were 
to be exhibited at the Philadelphia Exhibition. What he wished 
to ask was whether anything in the matter had been done in 
England, so that he might be able to reply to Mr. Trouvelat's 
enquiries. He also wished to suggest that if any gentlemen 
present were going to the Philadelphia Exhibition they might 
not forget to look out for these astronomical drawings, and to 
examine them, and afterwards to make a report about them to 
the Society. 
The meeting adjourned at ten o'clock. 
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K.B. — ^We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



LUNAR NOMENCLATURE. 



Sir, — Every practical student of Lunar detail must heartily endorse 
Mr. Neison*s most pertinent and sensible remarks upon the ridiculous 
multiplication of names of objects upon the moon's surface. If, however, 
it be contended that such redundancy of nomenclature is calculated to 
facilitate the identification of small craters, &c., hitherto undescribed, 
then for goodness sake let us have some responsible body to select the 
names. 

It is with mingled astonishment and disgust that I see in the last 
edition of Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes the appellations 
"Brayley/' "Gwilt, G.," « Gwilt, J.," "Miss Sheepshanks," &c., 
attached to different objects. 

If various Lunar formations are to be called after persons so little 
known as these, there can be no reason whatever why we should not 
have the ** Sir John Bennett " ridge, the " HoUoway " plain, or have 
some small twin-crater christened ^^ Wilcox and Gibbs." 

I make a present of this suggestion to the sponsor, or sponsors, of the 
additions to which I have referred. In the presence of his, or their, own 
nuncupation, it cannot be said to be 

March 4, 1876. ALL MOONSHINE. 
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THE MINOR PLANET VESTA. 



Sir, — It may interest some of your readers to know that one of the 
asteroids is now very plainly visible to the naked eye. This is Vesta ; and 
I found it easily from the positions given in your periodical. It is not 
much fainter than Uranus, though at a much lower altitude in the 
evenings. ^ 

** Yours truly, 
West Hendon House, Sunderland : T. W. BACKHOUSE. 

March 20, 1876. 

CONJUNCTION OF JUPITER AND /3 SCORPIL 

The following diagram represents Jupiter and /3 Scorpii as seen here 
on Feb. 28, at iQh. 25m. Greenwich M.T. The cross lines show the 
micrometer wires, and it seems pretty certain that contact took place. 
The weather, unfortunately, prevented observation at the actual time of 
conjunction. 




Biillbrook, Tuam. 



J. BIRBilNGHAM. 



OBSERVING WEATHER 



It has been suggested that a regular monthly notice of the observing 
weather of the previous month would be interesting and useful. We 
should be obliged to any regular and competent observers for reports, 
especially north and south of Scotland — north, south, and middle of 
England — south of France, north and south of Italy. 

We append a note of the weather of February, by Mr. Gledhill, which 
will serve as a guide of the sort of notice required. 

FEBRUARY, 1876. 

No work possible on the ist, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 13th, I4tb, 
i6th, 17th, 20th, 2 1 St, 22nd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th. 

A few hours suitable for transit observations on the 2nd, 5th, i8th, 
19th, 23rd. 

Nights suitable for double star measurement, but bad in quality — 4th, 
loth, nth. 

Number of nights clear throughout — i, viz., the loth. 
Mr. B. Crosslev's Observatory : J. GLEDHILL. 

Bermerside, Halifax. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCDMENCES I'OR APRIL, 1876. 



DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jnpiter's Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Sat 


1 

2 
3 

'4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 


Yl m. 

4 " 

7 33 

7 59 
II II 

12 15 

3 

828 

9 I 

11 38 

12 51 

738 

7 14 

8 7 


D Moon's First Quarter 
Occultation of 47 Gemi- 

nonim (6) 
Reappearance of ditto 


3rd Sh. E. 
Ist Oc. R. 
3rd Tr. I. 
3rd Tr. E. 


h. m. s. 

II 27 

II 32 

13 35 
15 2 

13 12 
1546 


h. m. 
Regulus 

9 19*5 


Sun 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, oh. 44m. 41*238. 


and Sh. I. 
and Tr. I. 
2nd Sh. E. 


9 I5'6 


Mori 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
3m. 1 1 698. after Mean 
Noon 






9 "7 


Tues 


Occultation of 39 Leonis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 


and Oc. R. 


II 45 


9 77 


Wed 


Conjunction of Jupiter 
and /3^ Scorpii of 3** S. 

Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=35'' '69 
Minor axi8=4'^-8i 




« 


9 3*8 


Thur 


• 


Ist Ec. D. 


IS 20 I 


8 59*8 


Fri 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

4225 (6i) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of / Virginis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 


1st Sh. I. 
Ist Tr. L 

1st Sh. E. 
1st Tr. E. 


12 56 
1348 

15 8 
15 59 

13 18 
1328 
15 24 

17 5 


8 55-9 


Sat 


Full Moon 
Occultation of 58 Virginis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 


1st Oc. R. 
3rd Sh. I. 
3rd Sh. E. 
3rd Tr. I. 


8519 


Sun 


10 14 

11 24 

II 56 
IS 45 

18 




1st Tr. E. 
1st Sh. I. 


10 26 
^5 47 


8 48-0 


Mon 


Occultation reappear- 
ance of B.A.C. 4923 
(6) 




14 S 


844-1 


Tues 


Occultation of b Scori)ii 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of ir Scorpii 

Reappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter, 5* 53' N. 


2nd Oc R. 


8 40*2 


Wed 


12 
13 

14 






8 36-2 


Thur 


• 




832-3 


Fri 






Ist Sh. I. 
Ist Tr. I. 
Ist Sh. E. 


14 50 

15 4 
17 2 


828-4 



Astronomieal Oeeurrenees for ApriL 
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DATE. 



Prineipal Occurrences. 



h* m. 



Sat 



15 



Sun 
Mon 

Tues 

Wed 
Thur 
Fri 

Sat 

Sun 

Mon 

Tues 



Wed 



Thur 

Fri~ 
Sat 

Sun 



16 



17 



8 57 

15 44 
i6 52 



Uluminated portion of 
disc of VenuB=o*6o4 

Dluminated portion of 
disc of Mars =0*962 

Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon ih« 35m. 56-438. 



C Moon's Last Quarter 



Occultation of </> Capri- 

comi (5i) 
Reappearance of ditto 



Jupiter's Satellites. 



1st Ec. D. 
Ist Oc. K. 



h. m. s. 



12 12 I 
15 4 



1st Tr. I. 
Ist Sh. E. 
1st Tr. E. 



18 

19 
20 
21 



II 



22 



1 

2 



Sun's Meridian Passage 
om. 48-60S. before Mean 
Noon 



Conjunction of Moon 
and Saturn o** 42' N. 



Inferior conjunction of 
Mercury and Sun 

Conjunction of Neptune 
and Sun 



llerUiian 
Passage 



10 O 

11 30 

12 II 



and Ec. D. 
2nd Oc. B. 



3rd Oc. D. 
drdOc R. 



and Sh. E. 
and Tr. E. 



1st Sh. I. 



23 



19 3 



24 
25 



26 



27 

28 
29 

30 



945 
2 



New Moon 



Conjunction t)f Moon 
and Mercury 3° 34' S. 



Saturn's Bing : 
Major axi8=36"'58 
Minor axis =4" '43 



1st Ec. B. 



Ist Sh. I. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st Sh. E. 
IstTr. E. 



12 34 31 
16 23 



h. m. 
Begulus 



8 24*4 



8205 



8 i6-6 



8 127 



10 26 

11 51 



ID I 

II 2 



1643 



14 5 44 



Ist Oc. B. 



and Oc. D. 



Conjunction of Moon and 
Mars 4' / S. 



Near approach of 136 

Tauri (5) 
Conjunctionof Moon and 

Venus 1° 59^ S. 



10 26 



J Moon's First Quarter 



3rd Ec. D. 
3rd Ec. B. 
3rd Oc D. 
3rd0c. B. 

and Sh. I. 
and Tr. I. 
and Sh. E. 
and Tr. E. 



II 12 

" 45 
1324 
135^ 



8 87 



8 4'S 
8 0-8 



7 56-9 



II 16 



15 851 



1st Ec. D. 



MA 

Mon 



1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st Sh. E. 
Ist Tr. E. 



1st Ec. D. 
1st Oc. B. 



II 42 3 

13 23 45 

1348 

I5_i3_ 

10 14 

11 12 

12 49 

1343 



15 59 31 

13 5 
13 30 
15 17 

15 41 



/SLeonis 

9 337 
9 29*8 

925-8 
9219 

9 17*9 

9 I4'0 
9 lO'I 

9 6*2 



10 28 2 
13 



9 2*2 
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THE PLANETS FOR APRIL. 



At Tbansit oybb the Meridian of Greenwich. 













Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. 


Bt. Asoension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Passable. 






h. m. 8. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercury... 


1st 


23 42 42 


S. 4 28 


5!;*5 


22 58*2 




9th 


34 6 


N. 42 - 


5 '2 


23 i8-o 




17th 


I 31 14 


N. 8 24} 


S"*© 


23 43*5 




25th 


2 26 35 


N.14 37 ^ 


5"'! 


11*2 


Venus ... 


1st 


328 4 


N.20 52 


i7*-i 


2 46-9 


• 


9th 


4 5 10 


N.23 15 


i8''i 


2 52-4 




17th 


4 42 25 


N.25 3 


i9''*5 


2 58-1 




25 th 


5 19 18 


N.26 13 


20* '9 


3 3'4 


Jupiter ... 


1st 


15 58 59 


S. 19 27 


39"-5 


15 157 




9th 


15 57 3 


S. 19 20J 


4o;-3 


14 423 




17th 


15 54 25 


S. 19 10 


4i''-2 


14 8-5 




25th 


15 51 10 


S. 19 2A 


4i''-5 


>3 33*6 


Saturn ... 


28th 


22 33 49 


S. 10 38} 


I4'''8 


13 20-4 


Uranus ... 


2nd 


9 H 27 


N.16 45 


4"'0 


8 28*9 




1 8th 


9 15 27 


N.16 40 


4"-o 


7 25-3 



Mdrcury is badly situated for observation, but may be seen for about 
an hour after sunset at the end of the month. 

Venus is visible for about four hours after sunset throughout the 
month. 

Jupiter may be observed an hour and a half before midnight at the 
beginning of the month, the interval increasing. 

Saturn rises one hour and three quarters before the sun at the 
end of month, and is badly situated for observation. 



NEW MINOR PLANET (158). 

(From Astronomische Nachrichten No. 2,079.) 
Joseph Henry telegraphs from Washino^ton : — 



Feb. 25. 
Right Ascension, 
h. m. 

10 16 + 

Magnitude 11. 



Planet (160). 
Declination. 

O f If 

14 32 o 
Motion + 4. 



V. KNORRE. 



Errata in March number. — Page 60, line 21 from bottom, for Seconals 
read minutes. Page 61, line 22 from top, for implied read implies. Page 
62, line 4 from top, for vigorous read rigorous. Line 8 from top, for 
debates read detects. Line 9 from top, for debated read detected. Line 22 
from top, for vigorous read rigorous. 
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LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

APRIL, 1876. 

By W. R. Biut, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 



Fragastorius. As there is some reason to believe that the outline of 
this interesting formation has differed of late from former representations 
recorded within the last fifteen years, at least, there is now lying before 
us the engraving of a drawing made by Mr. Simms, of Thurso, Canada, 
on January 30, 1876, in which the outline of the northern border is 
almost the reverse of that depicted in several drawings varying in date 
from i860 to 1865 inclusive. It may assist observers if we reproduce 
some notices of features in the border of Fracastorius as observed in 
those years. 

I. The Northern Border. This border consisted in those years of 
eleven low hills of differing altitudes and sizes, connecting the eastern and 
western walls of Fracastorius. In the year 1861, September 23, we have 
£he following record of an observation of these hills : *' The interior of 
the western wall well illuminated. The northern boundary mentioned, in 
the paper ' Monthly Notices, R.A.S.,' Vol. XX., p. 69, ezceedinely well 
brought out I count eleven very irregularly disposed between the N.E. 
and N.W. extremities of the series, these two points forming the northern 
extremities of the eastern and western walls of Fracastorius." 

Mr. Simms in his drawing, '* English Mechanic,'' March 3, 1876, p. 634, 
gives in the room of a portion of these hills a unde hay, with another 
adjoining it on the west, and extending beyond the remaining portion of 
the hills shown by Mr. Simms. Will observers please most carefully 
scrutinise the north border when near the morning terminator ? 

n. A small crater near the mountain i of B. and M. It is situated on 
the extremity of the east wall, and when the terminator grazes the 
western edge of Fracastorius it is seen lying on the extremity of a ray 
from Tycho. I have never been able to detect the slightest indications 
of any hypsometrical relations in this ray, so near the terminator as it is 
when the sun is setting on Fracastorius, and when the least unevenness 
of ground is brought out at times with marvellous distinctness ; nor the 
slightest difference of level either on one side or the other ; nor the 
slightest approach to anything like a shadow as connected witii it, have 
I been able to detect I have noticed this very remarkable characteristic : 
that the ray is more readily traced nearer the terminator than in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tycho, i. e., it is more easily seen under an 
oblique illumination ; most of the rays from Tycho require a more direct 
illumination. 

III. A peak marked y by B. and M. ; it is near the peak B and crater II. 

IV. A crater on the extreme east of Fracastorius marked d by B. and 
M. ; it is somewhat depressed. This crater was finely seen 1863, January 
24, 5.30, its ring finely illuminated and floor in darkness. 

V. A peak on the northern part of tl^ crater IV. 

VI. The south-east angle of the border of Fracastorius. The external 
slopes of this angle, both south-west and north-east, corrugated ; there are . 
two lateral ridges on the south-west, two on the north-east^ and three 
hillocks on the south-east ascent. 

We hope that observers will make a point of looking for these six 
features both early and late in the month under the early illumination, 
and also a few days after the Full on the 8th, under the evening illu- 
mination. Drawings of the low northern wall will be very acceptable. 
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THE MINOR PLANETS CEMES AND PALLAS, 



The Minor Planets Ceres No. i and Pallas No. 2 of the series will 
come into opposition on the 25th and loth of the month. The following 
are their positions oyer the meridian of Greenwich : — 





C£Bi£!S* 








Right Ascension. 




Declination. 




h. m. 8. 




0/41 


April I 


14 49 4S 


S. 


3 12 


IS 


14 39 4^ 


S. 


2 33 27 


25 


14 31 6 

PALLAS. 


S. 


2 13 3 




Right Ascension. 




Declination. 




h. m. s. 




Q / U 


April I 


14 II 58 


N. 


16 24 10 


13 


14 5 33 


N. 


19 



EPHEMERIS OF THE SATELLITES OF URANUS. 





ArieL 


» 


XJmbrieL 


Titania. 


Oberon. 


1876. 


pos. 


dist. 


pos. 


dist 


pos. 


dist 


pos. 


dist 


I2h. Gr. 





u 





n 





ti 





If 


April I 


3 


15 


31 


17 


88 


17 


186 


45 


2 


202 


14 


342 


16 


33 


27 


171 


40 


3 


53 


9 


216 


16 


9 


34 


149 


30 


4 


300 


8 


166 


17 


346 


28 


108 


22 


1 


165 


12 
15 


42 
350 


11; 

li; 


297 
226 


17 
23 


59 
31 


27 
37 


J 


206 


'1 


229 


13 


197 


33 


15 


44 


61 


174 


19 


175 


31 


I 


44 


9 


310 


8 


56 


12 


140 


20 


346 


38 


10 


169 


13 


357- 


20 


66 


19 


321 


27 


II 


9 


15 


246 


II 


25 


30 


273 


22 


12 


210 


12 


181 


20 


3 


33 


229 


29 


13 


71 


8 


77 


II 


337 


25 


207 


39 


14 


319 


9 


.5 


20 


273 


17 


190 


45 


15 


172 


13 


268 


10 


215 


26 


178 


43 


16 


II 


15 


187 


20 


190 


33 


161 


35 


11 


214 


12 


lOI 


10 


168 


29 


130 


25 


82 


7 


icv. 


20 


121 


18 


79 


23 


19 


326 


9 


294 


10 


52 


22 


42 


32 


20 


176 


14 


194 


20 


18 


32 


22 


41 


21 


14 


14 


"5 


II - 


357 


31 


8 


45 


22 


219 


II 


17 


20 


324 


21 


354 


41 


23 


93 


7 


315 


12 


250 


21 


^^ 


32 


24 


332 


10 


200 


19 


206 


• 29 


23 


25 


179 


14 


143 


13 


185 


33 


247 


25 



Jwj^ier. 
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26 


18 


14 


24 


18 


'59 


^5 


216 


34 


27 


224 


10 


33ji 


H 


9! 


16 


198 


42 


28 


los 


7 


208 


17 


38 


25 


184 


44 


29 


338 


II 


108 


15 


II 


33 


170 


39 


30 


182 


14 


32 


16 


350 


29 


147 


29 
















A.MABTH 



EPHEMERIS 


FOR PHYSICAL 


OBSERVATIONS OF 




Longitude 


UPITER. 


Annual 




Green- 


Angle of 


Latitude of 


wich. 


of 


21'8 


position of 


parallax. 


earth | sun 


Midnight. 


central mend. 


2^*8 axis. 




above 71*b equatoi 


1876. 











-O 





April I 


"49 


870-7 


11-74 


— 8-07 


— 3'22 — 3*04 


2 


265-6 


I 


I176 


—7-94 




3 


563 


11-78 
11-80 


7*81 




4 


217.1 


•7 


7-68 




5 


7'^ 


•7 


11-82 


7*54 


—3-23 —3-03 


6 


158-5 


7 


11-84 


7*41 




1 


299*2 


7 


11-87 


727 




899 


-8 


11*89 


713 




9 


2407 


870-7 


11-92 


«6*98 




10 


514 


7 


11-95 


6*83 
&6i 


—3-23 —3*03 


II 


182 I 


l 


11*98 




12 


332-8 


12*01 


6-53 




13 


123-6 


•8 


12*04 


6-37 




14 


2744 


7 


12*07 


6*21 




IS 


651 


7 


12-10 


6*05 


—3-23 —3-03 


16 


215-8 


8707 


12-14 


-5-89 




^l 


6-5 


7 


12-18 


572 




18 


157-2 


•8 


12*21 


5-38 


• 


19 


308-0 


7 


12-25 




20 


987 


-7 


12*29 


5-20 


—3-23 —3*02 


21 


249-4 


-8 


12*33 


5-03 




22 


40*2 


7 


12*37 


4-85 




23 


190-9 


870-8 


12*41 


—4-67 


\ 


24 


3417 


7 


12*45 


4'49 




H 


132-4 


•8 


12*49 


4-31 


—3*23 — 3*02 


26 


283-2 


-7 


12-53 


4-13 




27 


73*9 


7 


12-57 


3*94 




28 


224*6 


-8 


12-61 


375 




29 


15-4 


•7 


12-65 


3-56 




, 30 


166-1 


870-7 


12-69 


-3-37 


— 323 —302 


May I 


316-8 


•8 


12-74 




2 


107 '6 




12-79 


2*98 


A.M. 



lOO 
ASTRONOMY IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 



Astronomy was xealoosly cnltiTated bj the Arabs in the East and in 
Spain, and seems also to hare had some cultiTators among Ae learned of 
CAiristian Europe. Latin translators existed of sereral Greek and Arabic 
astronomical works. In the history attributed to Ingnlphos is the follow- 
ing cnrions description of a sort of scheme or representati<» of the planetary 
Sstem called the Nadir, which is stated to hare been destroyed when the 
bey of Croyland was burnt in 1091 : — ^* We then lost a most beautiful 
and precious table, fsbricated of different kinds of metals, according to the 
variety of the stars and heavenly signs. Saturn was of copper, Jupiter 
of gold, Mars of iron, the Sun of latten. Mercury of amber, Venus of tin, 
the Moon of silver. The eyes were charmed, as well as the mind in- 
structed, by beholding the colour circles, with the zodiac and all its sig^s 
formed with wondernil art, of metals and precious stones according to 
their several natures, forms, figures, and colours. It was the most admired 
and celebrated Nadir in all England.** These last words would seem to 
imply that such tables were then not uncommon. This one, it is stated, 
had been presented to a former abbot of Croyland by a king of France. — 
Sketches of the History of LdtenUure and Learning in England, &c., by G. 
L.Craik,M.A. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We are obliged to postpone reviews, subscriptions, and other matter 
from want of space. 

When subscriptions sent by post are not acknowledged in the next 
number, the Editor will be much obliged if subscribers wul at once inform 
him of the fact. 

The Editor will be obliged if those gentlemen who have not paid their 
subscriptions will kindly send them by Cheque, Post-office Order, or 
penny postage stamps, but the Editor wul not be liable for loss in trans- 
mission. 

Post Office Orders for the Editor are to be made payable to John 
C. Jackson, at Lower Clapton, London, £. 



The Astronomical Befrister is intended to appear at the commencement of 
each month: the Subscription (including Postage to all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland) is fixed at Three ShillizLsrs per Quarter, payable in advance^ by 
postage stamps or otherwise. 

Tlie pages of the Astronomical Register are open to all suitable communications, 
Letters, Articles for insertion, &c., must be sent to the Rev. J. C. Jackson, 
Clarence Road^ ClaptoH, £., not lAter than the 16th of tiie Uonth. 
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ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 



Session 1876 — "jj. 

Second Meeting of the Session, April 12th, 1876. 

William Huggins, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 

in the Ohair. 
Secretaries — Mr. Donkin and Mr. Banyard. 
The minutes of the January Meeting were read and confirmed. 
Sixty-seyen presents were reported as having been received 
since the last meeting of the Society. Amongst these was a 
complete set of the transactions of the Stockholm Academy. 
The thanks of the meeting were formally voted to the donors. 

The following candidates for the fellowship of the Society were 
balloted for and duly elected : 

Sir David Salomons, Broomhill, Tunbridge Wells. 
W. T. Smedley, Esq., 20, Oolmore Bow, Birmingham. 
John Bagnold Smith, Esq., The Laurels, Chesterfield. 
Thos. Watson, Esq., 1 5, York Place, Portman Square. 
Mr, Dunkin : I have very few papers this evening. We must 
hope that some gentlemen will have something to say in discussion. 
The first paper is one by Mr. Stone On the most probable results 
which can be derived from a number of distinct determinations tvith 
assigned weights. This paper is purely a mathematical paper, and 
was written for the sake of being printed, and not read. 

I have also a paper communicated by Mr. Main, which he has 
received from M. Flammarion. It contains a list of stars beyond 
the ordinary limits of distance inserted as double stars in Sir John 
Herschel's general catalogue of double stars. This paper also is 
not intended for reading. It consists simply of the names of the stars 
and the numbers in the catalogue. I may state with regard to 
this paper that M. Flammarion, who appears to be engaged on 
double star work, has been examining the catalogue of Sir John 
Herschel, published in the recent volume of the Memoirs, and he 

VOL. XIV. 
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has also written to me stating that a great number of the stars 
inserted in the catalogue are really not double but simply single stars 
and ought to have had no plaee in Sir John Herschel's catalogue. 
He wrote to me asking my opinion upon the matter, and at his 
request I have gone into the question a little, and I find that the 
stars that he objected to particularly are those which are contained 
in Smyth's Celestial Cycle, and they include nearly all the 
larger Greenwich stars. These large stars are placed as double 
stars in the catalogue, but of course, with few exceptions they 
are single, and Admiral Smyth in his celebrated work, ''The 
Celestial Cycle," evidently considered them as stars having com- 
panions, many of them not close companions, but very distant 
comes. He has not, as a rule, included stars where the com- 
panion is at a greater distance than 5 minutes of arc; therefore 
as Sir John Herschel has compiled his catalogue including the 
whole of the " Celestial Cycle " stars, we cannot fairly call them 
errors in his catalogue. I see M. Flanmiarion has called them 
" beyond the ordinary limits of distance," but Mr. Main thinks it 
may be as well to print his paper in the Notices, and there cannot 
be any objection. 

Mr. Knobel : There is one star in Smjrth's cycle with a com- 
panion at a distance of a8o bt 2 go seconds. Mr. Powell, at 
Madras, fbrst directed attention to it as he found a great dis- 
crepancy between his measurements and those of Admiral Smyth. 
I measured the same star and could not account for the great 
discrepancy I found between the distance of the star and its 
comes, but this, no doubt, has revealed a considerable proper 
motion. With regard to the companion of /3 Leonis, its proper 
motion would not have been so readily found out if Admiral 
Smyth had not included it as a double star in his catalogue, and 
therefore there is a great advantage in measurements having 1 

been made. ^ 

Mr. Dunkin: This star is one of those with a very distinct 
companion inserted in the celestial cycle. The observation of 
these standard stars has been considered of great importance at 
Greenwich; and formerly there was a select list of thirty-six 
stars, which were observed on every occasion possible. With our 
present knowledge of things we have extended our list of clock 
stars to more than 200; and there is no necessity now for 
observing these so continuously. We are perfectly content to rely 
on the places as found from fewer observations. These large 
stars were included by Admiral Smyth, and as I have remarked, 
he selected the nearest star to them which he has called the 
companion, and as such they are correctly entered in Sir John 
Herschel's catalogue. 
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Oapt. Noble : In more than one case does not Admiral Smyth 
give the difference of B. A. in seconds of time ? 

Mr. Donkin : Yes^ it is true that he does do so. I have made 
a list, but there are seldom more than five minutes of arc in the 
greatest distance. 

Mr. Enobel : In the "Prolegomena" to Admiral Smyth's cycle 
he gives a short list of the objects in the Bedford catalogue, and 
says it consists of so many double stars and so many with comites. 
I think about eighty-seven with comites.* 

The President : I think Admiral Smyth does not include them 
under the description of double stars, but as stars with com- 
panions which are well worthy of observation, and as such, I 
think, they should be included in the catalogue, but distinguished 
in a class apart. 

Mr. Penrose described " An instrument for determining spheri- 
cal triangles by mechanical action." He produced a model which 
consisted of two planes formed of wood, hinged so as to revolve 
through an arc of 180 degrees. One of these planes is bounded 
by a semicircle and the other by an arc rather larger than the 
quadrant, but both were of the same radius. Below these two ' 
planes is a third plane at right angles to the axis about which 
the other two planes revolve. One of the two former has a radius 
bar so arranged that it will carry a sliding piece along its graduated 
edge, and to this sliding piece is attached, by a universal joint, a 
link or bar free at the other end, which is graduated with a scale of 
chords so that the arc of the third side of the triangle can be 
read off at once from the chord. By means of these three, it is 
obvious that any spherical triangle may be formed. Mr. Penrose 
proceeded to show how the more ordinary problems in spherical 
trigonometry may be experimentally solved with the instrument : 
thus, when three sides or two sides and the included angle are 
given, the operation is performed at once. When two sides are 
given and some other angle than the included angle, it needs a 
second operation to obtain the result. If two angles and one side 
are given, one must work with the supplementary triangle. Thus 
the instrument can be used for checking any sort of calculations, 
and if great accuracy is not wanted then it will serve instead of 
the calculations themselves. Even a rough instrument like the 
one shown, will give the time to about a minute or an arc to 

♦[Note by Mr. Knobel : The Bedford Catalogue consists of 850 objects 
comprising — 

Nebulse 98, Binary Stars 20, 

Clusters 72, Triple Stars 46, 

Starfi and Comites 161, Quadruple Stars 13, 

Double Stars 419 Multiple Stars 21.] 
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about fifteen minutes. It would be useful in calculating heights 
and for any problems involving refraction^ for example, for the 
ordinary seaman's problem of clearing a lunar distance. Then 
there are times when in partially cloudy weather the altitude of 
a star would be valuable, but the seamen would want to know for 
certain what star it was they were observing. By means of this 
instrument, the time and latitude being approximately known, 
they could roughly find the declination of the star they had 
observed, and so identify it. There are' various other purposes 
to which the instrument could be very usefully applied. For 
example, the determination of the altitude of a meteor from a 
great many observations, which in most cases can only be roughly 
given. 

The President : We are very much obliged to Mr. Penrose for 
his description of this exceedingly ingenious contrivance, which 
appears calculated to save a great deal of labour. I shall be 
be glad to hear any remarks. 

Capt. Toynbee : When I was at sea the reduction of lunars 
was a favourite occupation of mine, and I wrote a few papers on 
the subject. My friend, Mr. Penrose, brought his instrument to 
my office, and I gave him out the observed distance and the altir 
tude for a lunar, and set him doWn with his machine to calculate, 
I thought it the best test I could give. Either his instrument 
was exceedingly good, or he was an exceedingly fortunate man, 
for he hit the true distance to two seconds of arc. 

The President : In more than one instance ? 

Capt. Toynbee: I did not offer another. The fact was we 
were working then. It was during office hours, and time was 
valuable, but I shall be very happy to supply him with a dozen. 

Mr. Penrose: I should be disappointed if I did not get the 
answer to ten seconds. 

Capt. Toynbee : It was the same result within two seconds of 
arc that I had calculated ten years ago. The instrument seems 
to me well calculated for checking observations or taking altitudes 
on shore, and I should think it could be used with advantage in 
the sort of work Lieut. Cameron has been engaged in in Africa. 

Mr. Dunkin : How long did Mr. Penrose take ? 

Capt. Toynbee : I should say about five minutes at the 
outside. 

Mr. Dunkin : I have had a good deal of experience in reducing 
lunars, and I know what a troublesome business it is. Having 
often gone through perhaps two or three observations made at one 
place, and found a considerable difference in the resulting longi- 
tude, much larger than might have been expected, I have been 
obliged to go through all the calculations again to find whioh 
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was right. If Mr. Penrose can* calculate within ten seconds, I 
think his instrument will really he very useful for checking such 
work. ^ 

Capt. Tojmbee : With the object of avoiding errors I always 
used to take jkwo distances and calculate them together. Of 
*" course this instrument would check the one lunar. If I found a 

great difference I always went at the one which differed most 
from what I expected. An old friend of mine on the Bevenue 
Board at Madras used to use an old slide rule for checking his 
calculation, and found it very useful. 

Mr. Godsman : Though I have never used them myself, I have 
heard of nautical men using slate globes instead of celestial 
globes as a check. In cases where it is a desideratum to multiply 
a number of observations, as for instance, in the case of stars 
under different conditions of refraction, such an instrument as 
this would be very valuable. From what I see from here there 
is a great deal too inuch instrumentation about the instrument, 
but when matured I think it may be very useful, for the trouble 
^ of calculating a great number of lunars is very serious indeed. 

For smaller angles, I think, a slate globe can be used for the 
purpose, but irrespective of the heavier computations in dealing 
with the actual difference of the. spherical triangle, I think for 
for that purpose the, degree of accuracy which has been stated 
must be very valuable ipdeed. 

Capt. Noble : I should like to ask Mr. Penrose whether this 
instrument is the one which brought out the result within two 
seconds of arc ? 

Mr. Penrose : The same instrument. 

Capt. Noble : Because it is not divided within half degrees. 

Mr. Penrose : In the operation of reducing a lunar it has the 

power of bringing 10 degrees of arc to bear upon a small quantity, 

t perhaps of not more than 30 minutes, and for resolving this small 

matter of 50 minutes you get a proportion derived from a much 

larger quantity. 

If you have a slide rule in addition to the instrument you will 
save a great deal of time, but it is but little trouble multiplying one 
short decimal by another short decimal, where you only want 
three figures in the answer. 

Capt. Noble : I see, it is a matter of calculation of proportions. 

The President : There h one point about the instrument that 
strikes me, that though it may not do more in some respects than 
the slate globe, it is far more portable, which in the case of a 
traveller would be a great advantage, especially in Africa, for 
instance. There is also the use of it as suggested by Mr. Penrose, 
namely y to find in a moment the apparent altitude of a star, and 
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on the otHer hand to find what the star is from the apparent alti- 
tude. It seems to me that the instrument would be a very great 
convenience. I will ask you to return our thanks to Mr. Penrose 
(applause.) 

A paper by the Eev. T. W. Webb was read describing some 
observations of the two exterior satellites of Uranus, which had 
been made by Mr. Isaac Ward, of Belfast. Mr. Ward's instru- 
ment is a refractor by Wray, of only 4*3 inches aperture, but it 
would appear that he had succeeded on some dozen evenings 
during the months of January, February, and March in picking 
np both the outer satellites, Titania and Oberon. A table was 
given in the paper showing the position-angles, and distances, as 
estimated by Mr. Ward. They had been made without previous 
reference to any ephemeris,'and in parallel columns were set out the 
position-angles and distances of the two satellites, as taken from 
Mr. Marth's ephemeris, published in the Astronomical Register. 
The coincidences were such that there seemed little room for 
doubt that Mr. Ward had been really observing the satellites and 
not small stars in the neighbourhood of the planet. Mr. Webb 
had also with his 9*4 reflector just glimpsed one of the satellites 
on the 24th of March. He says of it : I had occasional glimpses 
with a power of 2 1 2 of a very minute point of light, which, though 
of the most evanescent character, always, when visible, occupied 
the same position, and on relerring to Mr'. Marth's ephemeris the 
next morning I found that the point of light I had noticed was 
within blundering distance of Titania. 

Lord Lindsay asked, how far the positions of Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Marth agreed ? 

Mr. Duiikin : Not always wiell, but fairly considering. I will read 
a few of the positions — some are good and some are very good 
considering the faintness of the objects. 

The President : I think Mr. Lassell might give us some informa- 
tion. I do not know whether he has been able to see the satellites 
with so small an aperture. 

Mr. Lassell : As far as I can judge, I should attribute these 
observations to the extraordinary excellence of Mr. Ward's eye. 
We find evidence in certain cases of extraordinary sharpness of 
sight. For instance, some persons have, without doubt^ seen 
some of the satellites of Jupiter with their naked eye. There are 
some instances recorded of the satellites having been seen which 
cannot be disputed. I should think that these observations of 
Mr. Ward are of that character, and that if any one else were to 
take his telescope probably they would not be able to see them at 
all. I think it possible that Mr. Webb who has rather exception- 
ally good sight, might see them with a silver-glass speculum of 9 
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inches apertnre^ under favonrable circnmstanceB. I Bhould like 
to know whether Mr. Ward tabulated every observation he made 
when he thought he saw a satellite, or whether he has only 
selected those which agreed with the ephemeris. 

The President : It does not seem that these observations of 
Mr. Ward depended on exceptionally clear nights, because there is 
a long list of dates. He appears to have been able to see the 
satellites on any night of ordinary clearness. 

Mr. Dunkin : I suppose he had more of these clear nights than 
we have had. 

Mr. Marth said that these observations showed that it was the 
duty of those who possessed telescopes between 10 and 4 inches 
aperture to try whether they could see the satellites. The differ- 
ence between 10 inches and 4 inches was so great that he was 
somewhat sceptical about the observations. There were so many 
6, 7, and 8 inch telescopes in the hands of amateurs, that they 
certainly ought to have been able to see these satellites if Mr. 
Ward had done so with a 4 inch. Uranus was visible to the end 
of the month, and he thought the point might be settled in a 
couple of we^ks. 

Mr. Brett : Has any one else seen them with a 9 inch ? 

Mr. Marth : The positions of Oberon and Titania were observed 
by Lamont, of Munich, in 1 836 i¥ 1 837, with a little over 1 1 inches 
of aperture^ then Madler glimpsed Titania with a 9 J inch refractor, 
but I do not remember anybody, except Mr. Dawes, who has seen 
them with a smaller telescope. 

Mr. Brett : Then I am not much disgraced in never having 
Been them with a 9 inch. 

Mr. Marth : This might have been tested with Mr. LasselVs 
9 inch reflector, the definition of which is exquisite. I have 
never seen them with it, because whenever there was a chance of 
seeing them a bigger telescope was used. 

Mr. Lassell : I have never seen the satellites with my 9 inch, 
but I have never seriously looked for them. 

Mr. Marth : If they have never been seen with a 9 inch, I have 
great doubt about even a sharp-sighted observer being able to see 
them with a 4 inch. But then it is merely a doubt which gentle- 
men who have telescopes between 4 in. and 9 in. ought to solve 
in a fortnight. 

Mr. Lassell : Neither Mr. Webb nor Mr. Ward could have made 
any observations so as to calculate anything like the actual place 
of the satellites with sufficient exactness to be made use of. 

Mr. Talmage : During the last fortnight I have looked at Uranus 
with Mr, Barclay's 10 inch refractor. It was with the greatest 
difficulty I could see the second satellite, but occasionally I got a 
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fair glimpse, sufficient to take the measures of tlie brighter satellitew 
It is a very difficult thing. I should like to ask, if Mr. Ward did 
not know of the ephemeris, how did he know where to look for 
the satellite ? 

Mr. Lassell : He looked aU round I suppose. 

Mr. Marth reminded the meeting that two years ago Otto 
Struve had read a paper before the Society on the companion of 
Procyon ; very lately, in a paper from Washington, he found they 
had tried with their 26-inch telescope to see the companion and 
they had not been able to do so, though they had seen three 
nearer companions. On the other hand, they had observed the 
small satellites of Uranus, which Otto Struve had not been able to 
see, though he had tried his best to do so. At St. Petersburgh, 
therefore, they can see the companion of Procyon, which cannot 
be seen at Washington, but at Washington they can see the small 
satellites of Uranus, which cannot be seen at St. Petersburgh. 
How was this riddle to be solved? It was to him a perfect 
riddle. 

The President : We are indebted to Mr. Webb for laying this 
matter before us, because it may induce those who are the 
possessors of small telescopes to endeavour to bring a greater 
number of objects within their range. I can speak as to the 
satellites from my own experience. Some years ago I had a fine 
8-inch object glass, made by Alvan Clark, which had belonged to 
Mr. Dawes. And for one or two years I was in constant cor- 
respondence with Mr. Dawes, who used to send me his most 
difficult things to look at. On one or two occasions I with great 
difficulty saw with my 8-inch some points of light near Uranus, 
which Mr. Dawes regarded as satellites, but it was only with 
difficulty that I could see anything that I could suppose to be 
satellites. 

Mr. Brett, seeing Mr. Burton present, asked with how small an 
instrument he had seen the satellites of Uranus. 

Mr. Burton: 1 have only seen them with a 12 -inch silver on 
glass reflector ; with which I had very great difficulty in seeing 
the two brighter ones. With the 6-foot instrument at Parsons- 
town on favourable ni^ts, I had considerable difficulty in 
measuring the two fainter satellites. 

Mr. De la Bue: I am very much disposed to think that 
Mr. Ward has made some mistsike in identifying the satellites of 
Uranus with a 4-inch refractor. I never paid very great attention 
to the satellites of Uranus, well knowing that even with a 13-inch 
reflector a great deal of time might be lost. Instruments of 
large calibre are generally devoted to these observations, and from 
what I have seen of the brighter satellites occasionally, on very 
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rare occasions, with my 13-incli reflector of very good deflnition, 
I very mucli question the correctness of Mr. Ward's observations, 
not that I wish to impute any desire to publish observations 
which have not been made : I think only that they ought to be 
repeated by the same gentleman and with proper precautions for 
controlling them ; let him follow the supposed satellites a little 
while and see if he can identify them as such, if they are not 
stars. I know how difficult it has been with the closer satellites 
of Saturn to be absolutely certain of the observations, and I 
really very strongly doubt that the brighter satellites of Uranus 
have been seen with a 4-inch refractor. 

Mr. Dunkin then read a paper by the Eev. S. J. Johnson, On 
the near approach of \r] Geminorum to the Moon, which occurred 
on the I St of April last. 

Mr. Dunkin said this occultation was not observed at Green- 
wich ; it was cloudy on that day. There are many occultations 
given in the Nautical Almanack which are not visible at Green* 
wich, but they are placed there because they might be visible at 
some place near Greenwich. 

A paper On the radiant points of shooting stars ; observed at 
Bristol, by Mr. Denning, was then read. The paper consisted 
chiefly of tabular matter, and afforded no opportunity for dis- 
cussion. "'' 

The President announced that Mr. Green wished to make some 
remarks On the visibility of the dark limb of Venus, 

Mr. Green said the subject links itself somewhat to that 
which had been already discussed. I wish to draw attention 
to the question of the possibility of seeing the non-illuminated 
side of Venus at certain seasons, chiefly from quadrature 
to inferior conjunction. My attention was first drawn to the 
matter some years ago, by Mr. Banks, of Ealing. We were making 
an observation of Venus when he said he could see the whole of 
the dark limb of the planet. It was then a little less than half full, 
approaching a crescent. I tried again and again without success. 
A year or so after, in Ireland, on one occasion, I consulted Mr. 
Burton, and he was quite certain that something could be seen, 
but we could not describe what, also Mr. Wentworth Erck, who 
was in the neighbourhood, corroborated his statement. Again, a 
little time after that, Mr. Banks was with me at St. John's Wood 
and we turned a 4-inch achromatic upon Venus. He said^ 
** Why, there it is, as plain as possible." I looked earnestly, but 
could see nothing of the kind, at last I imagined I saw it 
occasionally, so I brought an eye-piece which had a small dark 
band in the field. I said to Mr. Banks, ''Will you be kind 
enough to look for it when the crescent is behind the dark band? ** 
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He said, " It is very strange, I cannot see it now, but I feel per- 
fectly certain it is there." Now, Mr. Banks' eye is unqnestionably 
a good one. He has on several occasions pointed out with the 
naked eye the satellites of Jupiter, and has tested their position 
afterwards by the telescope. Then again, with reference to the 
dark side of Venus, I showed the planet on the meridian to a 
friend, who had never seen her through a telescope before, and he 
said, '* I see the whole round." I was quite staggered. I tried 
myself and could see nothing. I got the dark band and covered 
the illuminated portion, and he could not then see what he had 
seen before. The power was 120, a 9 inch silvered on glass 
mirror of the highest excellence. The last transit of Venus proves 
there is a luminous line visible round Venus, possibly arising 
from the atmosphere of the planet, as seen before it passes on to 
the sun's surface. This is clear both from the eye observations 
and the photographs. Is it possible that at other portions of the 
orbit of the planet, long before she comes into inferior conjunc- 
tion, this same appearance is occasionally seen ? I believe that in 
some instances it is an illusion, but it does not follow that it is 
always so. The present is a favourable time to look out for this 
specially exceptional appearance. 

• Oapt. Noble : It is a very old story to tell you that I have 
observed every inferior conjunction of Venus for some years back, 
and upon every such occasion, save one, I have seen, as plainly as 
I see you, the dark limb of the planet projected on something. 
I use an ordinary Huyghenian eye-piece> and in place of a 
diaphragm a card perforated with a red-hot needle, so as to 
avoid any fringe, which is an annoyance. The hole is made just 
to take in the disc of Venus, and I have seen unmistakably 
the whole body of Venus, with the illuminated orescent like a 
hair of light around it, and the sky on the outside lighter than the 
disc, as though this were projected on the corona. That I have 
seen this on every occasion of inferior conjunction save one, I am 
prepared most certainly to affirm. 

Mr. G-reen : Have you seen it at quadrature? 

Oapt. Noble : No. I never attempted it. 

Mr. Green : I do not see what you gain by limiting the field. 

Oapt. Noble : The glare of the general field disturbs the eye. 
If you try the limited aperture you wHl find the advantage of 
it as I did. 

Mr. Burton: The photographs that had been taken of the 
transit show that the appearance then seen was due to an atmo- 
sphere, and not to light upon the dark limb or the background of 
the corona. 

Lord Lindsay: When I was in Mauritius, using a 6-inch 
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telescope, and double image naicrometer, we fonnd the planet 
Iiad abnost a ring of light, and we could imagine we saw the 
bright line continued, but the only way we could decide that it 
was not continued, except in imagination, was to put a small 
diaphragm in the double image micrometer and cut off the 
bright part altogether, and then we could see that the bright 
line did not go all round. We were not able to see any crepus- 
culum or anything of that description, showing any part of the 
dark limb. 

Mr. Neison : If you take the case 6f the moon when past the 
first quarter, you can see the dark portion by cutting off the 
bright part, but you will not be able to see the dark portion if 
you conceal the greater part of it as well as the bright side. 

Mr. Marth mentioned that lately there had been a paper 
published in Vienna, in which the author had put together all 
the instances known in which the dark side of Venus had been 
observed. He had not yet seen the paper itself, which was 
probably in the Society's library, but only knew the account of 
it given by Winnecke in a publication of the Astron. Gesell- 
Bchaft.* 

The President : I am sure we are very much obliged to Mr. 
Green for calling attention to the subject, and also to Mr. Marth 
for directing our attention to the paper of Mr. Winnecke, which 
those who are at leisure will be able to study more minutely. 

The meeting adjourned at Half -past Nine till Friday, the 
12th of May. 

* [ Note by Mr. Marth : — The paper itself is by Mr. A. Safarik, and 
printed in the Notices of the Bohemian Academy of Sciences, of July i8, 
1873. Winnecke's account of it is found on page 213 ff. of vol, 9, of 
the Vierteljahrs-schrift der Aatron. GeseUschaft, 

It may, perhaps', be well to reprint here the oldest known statement of 
the secondary light of Venus having been observed, which is found in 
the first edition (of 1 715) of Derhanrs Astro, Theology, Book V. Of the 
figure of the several globes of the Universe. 

. '' And this sphaericity, or rotundity, is manifest in our Moon, 

yea, and in Venus too ; in whose ^eatest falcations the dark part of their 
globes may be perceived, exhibitmg themselves under the. appearance of 
a dull and rusty colour.'' 

To the third edition (of 1719) a footnote is added. 

** What I have here affirmed of the Secondary Light of Venus, I have 
been called to an account for, by an ingenious astronomer of my 
acquaintance. But I particularly remember, that as I was viewing Venus 
some years ago, with a good 34 foot glass, when she was in her Perigee, 
and much homed, that I could see the darkened part of her globe, as we 
do that of the Moon soon after her change. And imagining that in the 
last total eclipse of the Sun, the same might be discerned, I desired a 
very curious observer that was with me and looked through an excellent 
glass, to take notice of it, who affirmed that he saw it very plainly. 

The total eclipse here alluded to was obviously that of May 2 (N.S.) 
1 715, when Venus was a morning star already beyond her greatest 
elongation.] 
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REVIEW. 

Notes of a Voyage to KergueUn Island to observe the Transit of Venus, 
December 8th, 1874. By the Rev. S. J. Perry, F.B.S. Reprinted 
from the Month and Catholic Review. Manresa Press : Roehampton. 
1876. 48 pp. 
This is a very interesting and well written pamphlet. In carrying out 
the important object of the expedition the writer and his assistants had 
to endure hardships and dangers ; and they deserve all praise for the 
skill, perseverance and endurance which they manifested. The way in 
which difficulties were overcome, mishaps rectified, and a fair amount of 
success achieved, in spite of adverse elements, envious skies, and no little 
personal discomfort, reflects on the Rev. S. J. Perry and his coadjutors a 
nigh degree of credit. It is impossible to conceive, after reading this 
account, what more they could have done, or how they could have done 
better. We give a few extracts from the narrative. — ** Among the many 
expeditions sent out by England or her colonies for the observation of 
the transit of Venus last year, few, perhaps, attracted more attention or 
excited more interest than that destined for the Land of Desolation. Its 
excellent geographical position gave it special claims, situated as it is at 
the spot best suited as a south station for the application of Halley's 
' method of total duration, and as an east station for retarded ingress to 
pair with Honolulu in Delisle^s method, and at the same time being > 
nearly as good for the direct as for the indirect mode of attack. And 
then the desolate situation, almost three thousand miles away from any 
habitable spot ; the dreary aspect of an island of rock and lake and bog, 
without man or beast or tree to break the monotony of its loneliness ; 
and, most of all, the fearful approaeh through mist and storm, with 
waves tte greatest in the world, and winds blowing a gale five days out 
of every seven. All tended to create a sympathy for those who had the 
honour of being entrusted with this important post " (pp. 2, 3). What 
was accomplished is thus summed up : ** We are now in a position to 
take in at a glance the complete results obtained on December 8th at our 
three Eerguelen stations. Of the two external contacts, the first, which 
from the very nature of the observation can only be a rough approxi- 
mation without the aid of the spectroscope [1;he use of which was 
prevented by fleecy clouds and haze], was observed by several, and the 
second accurately timed by three observers. Both internal contacts 
were well observed by three persons, and fortunately the most important 
observation was also thfit which was best observed. The time was also 
taken when the centre of the planet was on the 8un*s limb, and though 
this cannot compare in accuracy with the contacts generally, it might, 
when estimated oy a practised observer, fairly be preferred to the first 
external contact. Besides contacts and bisections, we obtained thirteei^ 
photographs of Venus on the sun, seven of which may be of value, and 
about an equal number of micrometic measurements of the distance 
between the limbs, with also a few diameters of the planet. We have, 
therefore, data sufficient for the application of the methods of both 
Halley and Delisle, and also for the photographic or direct method" 
(p. 26). 

The determination of longitude detained the expedition long after the 
observation of the Transit. « We had never lost sight," says Mr. Perry, 
" of the simple though weighty instruction of Sir G. B. Airy, that * the 
utmost attention must be given to the determination of absolute longi- 
tude, which will probably^ be fundamental for those seas.' An excellent 
run had been made with eight chronometers from the Cape to Eerguelen 
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on the voyage out, and we had already determined by gunpowder flashes 
the difference of local time between the English observations at Observc- 
tory Bay and Swain's Haulover and the American station at Molloj^ 
Point. Besides this, chronometer runs between the Cape and Kerguelen 
had been made by the Swatara, U.S.N., and H.M.S. Challenger; and the 
German war frigate Gazelle had compared chronometers with our 
standard clock on the occasion of her visit. But when longitudes are 
required correct to a second of time, much more than ordinary care must 
be taken " (pp. 27, 28). " The return of the Volage from the German 
station at Betsy Cove brought us to the close of the year 1874, and we 
still had two months to spend in the Land of Desolation before we could 
hope to complete the observations we had undertaken. The results 
required at each of the government stations difft^red but little, and yet 
there was a vast difference in the amount of necessary labour. At some 
places, where one cloudless night followed another in rapid succession, 
even the moon observations were a matter of mere ordinary routine ; 
but when half a dozen momentary glimpses at one or other of the clock 
stars was the only fruit of sitting for several hours, or even for the 
greater part of the night, at the transit instrument, the snow often falling 
whilst the star was being observed, it required a strong sense of duty to 
keep steadily to the work '* (p. 34). The final result, however, was not 
bad. " The moon, which had served us so hardly at first, had become 
somewhat more tractable, and her transit on the morning of our df- 
parture made up a total of nineteen meridian passages, which, with 
ninety double altitudes or azimuths and one occultation, furnish the 
data for our fundamental longitude. The run from the Cape to Ker- 
guelen with eight chronometers, and the longitude connections by 
gunpowder flashes and chronometers, along with the latitude observa- 
tions, complete the work done by our expedition for the determination of 
the exact position of the group of Kerguelen statfons " (p. 41}. 

About the results of the different expeditions Mr. Ferry observes :~- 
" The accuracy of the results, and the consequent degree of approxi- 
mation to the true solar distance now attained can only be correctly 
estimated after a most carefal examination of the observations themselves ; 
but from what we know 6f the extreme care taken in the longitude de- 
terminations, and of the nature of the contacts, as also of the excellence 
of the photographs, we may predict with confidence that the labour and 
expense will not have been in vain. But apart from the times of contact 
and the measures of the photographs, which require long and persevering 
labour previous to their discussion, many results have been obtained 
which are of value in themselves, and also from throwing light on what 
should be done in 1882." 

Of the Black Drop he says : — ** Considering the very large number of 
practised observers who were watching the transit with the expectation 
of witnessing the phenomenon, and yet could not detect the least trace, it 
is no slur on anyone to attribute the appearance to some peculiarity of 
atmospheric conditions, or of instrument, or even of a personal nature *' 
(p. 46). 

The pamphlet concludes as follows : " On reaching Malta we had 
finally to bid adieu to Capt. Fairfax and the- officers and men of the 
Volage, from whom we had throughout the expedition received so many 
acts of kindness and attention, and to whom any success we may have 
obtained is in great measure due. A parting dinner, with the expression 
of the kindest wishes, and a farewell address from one of the men in the 
name of his companions, accompanied by a poetic effusion descriptive of 
the incidents of the voyage, were fresh proofs, where none were wanted, 
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of the eenerova spirit in which one and all had endeaToured to carry out 
perfec^j the object of our expedition. H.M.S. Vdage arriYed safe at 
Portsmouth a few weeks later, and the results of our labours were at 
once deposited in the hands of the Astronomer>Boyal, Sir G. B. Airy, 
who bore the burden of the preparations, and who is now actively super- 
intending the reduction of the observations." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



N.B. — ^We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE ASTBONOMICAL BEGISTEB. 



VENUS. 



Sir, — ^The great northern declination of this planet during the months 
of May and June affords an excellent opportunity for observation. 

The object of this letter is to draw attention to the singular and as yet 
unexplained phenomena of the occasional visibility of its unillumined 
hemisphere. The last transit observations are most explicit as to the 
appearance of a delicate ring of light round the portion of the planet 
that had not entered upon the disc of the sun. It is possible that this line 
of light may be visible when the planet is at a more distant part of its 
orbit At the last meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, CSaptain 
Noble stated that at each inferior conjunction for some years pasl^ he 
has been able, by the use of a very small slip in the eye-piece, to see the 
whole of the disc of Venus, the unilliiaiined portion appearing as a dark 
object against a lighter backgroand. It is possible that this also may be 
observed when the planet is at a greater angular distance from the sun. 

It is desirable that those who take an interest in this matter, should 
observe not only with the usual eye-piece, but with one in which the field 
is reduced by the insertion of a very small stop, or prorided with a central 
dark band, so that the illumined part of the planet may be readily passed 
out of sight, thus enabling the eye to judge more correctly of the nature 
of the relief by which the remainder of the disc becomes visible. Should 
the appearance be that of a dark body against that of a lighter sky, then 
the phenomenon should be equally visible, whether on the meridian or 
after sunset ; or on the other hand, if a faint ring of light be observed 
completing the form of the planet, by uniting the cusps, if visible when 
Venus is near the meridian it should be more clearly seen when the sun 
is below the horizon. 

In either case this subject is worthy the most exact attention, and 
should the observations prove negative, they will not be without their 
value. 

I remain, Sir, yours most respectfully, 

NATH. B. GREEN. 



ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF TELESCOPE CIRCLES, (re 

Sir, — I have for the last twelvemonth, by the aid of the Geissler tube 
and Ruhmkorff coil, been lighting up die time and declination circles, 
watch face, micrometer wires and finder, of my equatorial, with such 
great success that I feel urged to publish it, at the risk of finding that 
the method has already been more effectually carried out. As, however, 
I cannot discover that this is the case, you may, possibly, think the 
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matter wortby of notice. I will proceed, therefore, to explain my plans 
as shortly as possible, but I fear even so it will take up too much of your 
valuable spaee. 

My coil in its cylinder is 9 inches long by 5I inches in diameter, and 
is worked with a single cell bichromate battery carrying a zinc plate 
3 inches by 5, and holding 1 10 ounces. This coil stands against the 
equatoreal piUar, south side, with the bichromate battery below. Above 
it, and under the time circle, is a three-way switch, by which the current 
may be turned three different ways. It may be termed the main switch, 
and is affixed to the cast-iron pillar of the equatoreal. The time circle 
has two-thirds round it a segment Geissler tube of Uranium glass, and 
between the switch and time circle is a short straight Geissler for lighting 
up the journeyman watch, which hangs immediately under that circle. 

The declination circle has round it an entire ring of the same glass ; 
and the tube of the telescope has fixed in it (on the same side as the 
finder) a straight Geissler Uranium tube lying longitudinally, about two 
feet from the eye end and about six inches nearer the end than one of 
the false light stops. (I ought to observe that my telescope is a 4A-inch, 
and 70-inch focus.) This stop is lined with white cardboard on tne eye 
side for the purpose of reflecting the light into the eye-piece. There is 
a shield defending the eye-piece from the direct light of this Geissler 
tube, but it is attached to a pivot, within reach of the hand, by which 
this light can be made use of directly if more light be wanted. The 
tube of the telescope has a hole in it, opposite the centre of this Geissler, 
(I should here state that this Geissler has in it a volute of Uranium 
glass) the light of the Geissler passes through this hole and strikes a 
white surface set at 45*^ and thus it illuminates the wires of the finder. 

The watch hanging close under the time circle is lighted up by the 
short Geissler tube before referred to, which, be it understood, is on the 
same circuit as the time circle tube. The main switch turns the current 
either into the declination circle tube, or into the time circle and watch 
tubes, or again into the micrometer wires tube. In the latter circuit, 
there is on auxiliary switch, affixed to the eye end of the telescope tube, 
handy to the touch, by which the micrometer wires' current may be 
turned, when it is required, into the Geissler ring, which lights up the 
two divided circles of the micrometer. One Geissler ring suffices for 
both circles. 

My reason for not lighting up in a single circuit the watch time, and 
declination circles is simply that it takes a more powerful battery. 

In the case of the two tubes for the micrometer, I do not light them at 
the same time, as the eye would be affected by the light from the ring 
round the position circle when looking through the telescope. There 
could, however, be a circular shield,' but I pre^r on the whole a switch 
arrangement. It will, of course, be necessary to be careful about the 
insulation, and it is recommended that the eye-pieces should be finished 
off with vulcanite for that part which comes nearest the eye, or one may 
risk a shock in the eyebrow ; of a moderate character probably, as one 
would not be in connection with the other end of the coiL A vulcanite 
eye-piece holder would be equally good. 
Still it is not necessary, as it is very easy to insulate thoroughly. 
The zinc plate of the battery is attached to a cord running over a 
pulley, and is counterbalanced by a weight. One can thus in a moment 
put the battery in action, either partiafly or fully, by dropping the zinc 
plate into the liquid. There is also a cord attached to the contact 
breaker, by which the light can be stopped without lifting the zinc from 
the liquid. The light current can thus be broken for a few moments if 
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required. The other end of this cord (the loop of which may be held in 
the hand when observing) is attached to the upright which holds the 
screw for adjusting the rapidity of the beat. This upright yields a trifle, 
so one can vary the rate of beat without going to the coil. 

In practice the zinc is dropped into the liquid, and the current is 
turned by aid of the main switch into the Geissler tube of the declination 
circle — ^the declination is then set off. The current is now turned into 
the tubes which illuminate the watch and time circle ; and the right 
ascension is set off, and the instrument set to time. If the micrometer 
wires are to be lighted up, the main switch is altered to effect that pur- 
pose. The position and distance of, say, the Binary star having been 
taken, the observer moves the switch No. 2 (which is permanently 
attached to the telescope tube close to his hand), and turns the light into 
that tube which lights both the micrometer circles, the values of which 
he then reads off If the micrometer is not in use, or the finder not 
required, the zinc plate is lifted out of the liquid, as it will otherwise 
waste. 

With respect to the vibration in the light, or what is really alternately 
light and darkness, if the beats of the contact breaker are moderately 
(not very) rapid, the eye, when looking through the eye-piece, does not 
appreciate the break at all, and the light itself is so very mild and soft 
that the eye is hardly deranged by it. The hum of the beat can easily 
be deadened by a cover. As to the trouble of preparing the batteries, I 
consider it less than the usual lamp trimming — I say ''the batteries'' 
because I always keep a^second battery ready for use. It will be proper 
here to warn those who are not accustomea to use the Buhmkorff coil, 
that he will be found an awkward customer if the hands touch the two 
wires and so make the circuit My plan, therefore, is to cover all the 
apparatus with India rubber cloth as well as the exposed points. 

I fear that this description is over long, but I trust that you will permit 
it to appear in the Astronomical Register, on the plea that this method of 
lighting an equatoreal adds greatly both to the comfort of the observer 
and to rapidity in his manipulations. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully. 

Upper Redland, Bristol: W. E. MBTFORD. 

April 20, 1876. 

COLOURS OF DOUBLE STARS, 



During the last two years I have noted as carefully as possible the 
colours of most of the double stars observed hy me with a six-and-a-half- 
inch silvered-glass reflector. The following list contains objects selected 
from the stars examined, which either seemed to show changes of colour 
in one or both of the components, or confirmed changes noted by other 
observers. That I might be as little biassed as possible by the recol- 
lection of the colours set down in the works I used for reference (Webb's 
Celestial Objects^ and Darby's Astronomical Observer), I took especial care 
not to refer to tiiem until after each evening's observations, and, though 
in a few cases — such, for instance, as ti Cassiopese — I had a general idea 
of the colours I expected to see, yet in most instances I can safely say 
that my impressions were not influenced by any previous knowledge. I 
have not referred in the notes to any colours mentioned in Celestial 
Objects, as that book ought to be in the hands of every one who possesses 
a telescope of two inches aperture and upwards. The telescope used in 
making the following observations was a 6^-inch silvered-glass speculum, 
by Calver, of about 80 inches focus, mounted on an altazimuth stand by 
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Uorne and Thornthwaite) and the eje-piece, an Uuyghenianrby the same 
makers, having a measured power of 164 diameters <<n the 6i-inch 
mirror. The definition and space-penetrating powers of the speculum 
are admirable. With a power of 430 I have seen 7' Andromedse and 
(S Delphini in* contact, and well elongated the double companion of 
P. XX. 178, Delphini. The minute comes to the same star, an 1 the faint 
attendants of /x Andromedse, o^ o^ Cygni, e Trianguli ; the double comes 
to )3 Equulei, and 0^ Eridani, &c., are well seen with power 164, even in 
bright moonlight. The power used was compared on several nights with 
two eye-pieces, by Browning, marked B and C, and two aplanatics of 
Home and Thornthwaite's of about the same powers, and no perceptible 
difference in the colours of the images formea was found to exist in any 
way. Many of the stars noted by Admiral Smyth as distinctly white 
appear to have become of a decidedly yellow hue, or to be in a transition 
state from white to yellow, and vice versa. This cannot be accounted for 
by the different sorts of telescopes used in the observations, as many of 
the changes have been noted by Webb, Dembowski, and other observers, 
all using refractors. A Transatlantic astronomer, one of the greatest 
living authorities on the subject of double stars, has recently asserted 
that there is no instance known of a variable companion to a double star. 
I venture to think that this somewhat sweeping statement requires 
modification, for if variability in light does not go hand-in-hand with 
variability in colour in every case, it assuredly does so in a great many. 
It is to be hoped that so fascinating a branch of stellar astronomy will 
enlist many observers, and if every one who examines these twin suns, 
even wiih a small telescope, would follow Mr. Webb's excellent advice 
and note their colours, we should have a large series of observations to 
work upon. 











Epoc 1 (in 


fractions 






Colours of of a 


t year.) 


Jo. 


Star. 


A 


B 187 


- +. 


I 


Antinoi, 


P. XX. 12. 


yellowish 


bluish 


570 


2 


»» 


P. XX. 139, 140. 


white 


grey 


570 


3 


Aquarii, 


r^ 


greenish white 


amethyst 


492 


4 


» 


rS 


orange 


tlue 


492 


5 


»> 


^' 


orange 


blue 


4-92 


6 


n 


69 P. XXUl. 


reddish white 


greyish blue 


V92 


7 


» 


94 


light orange 


purplish lilac 


4*92 


8 


» 


200 P. xxii. 


yellowish white 


greyish white 


V92 


9 


Aquilse, 


TT 


yellow 


yellow 


V57 


10 


tf 


II 


light yellow 


pale blue 


570 


II 


n 


57 

P. xix. 307. 


white 


pale blue 


570 


12 


»» 


bright white 


blue 


462, 563 


13 Arietis, 


X 


yellowish white 


blue, with tinge of red 


4-95 


H 


n 


14 


white 


blue 


4*95 


15 


>» 


30 tfeP. ii. 128. 


yellow 


groy . 


4*95 


16 


» 


33 


white, with yellow tinge 


lilac or purplish 


1*95 


17 


Bootis, 


^ , 


yellow 


"rarnet 


5-56 


18 


>» 


TV 


white 


white 


5-56 


^9 


Oapricomi, 0' 


white 


bluish 


170 


20 


)) 


P 


yellow 


flushed whife 


^•55 


21 


»» 


(T 


yellow 


violet 


j7o 


22 


Cossiopeise, rj 


light yellow 


bright purple 


V^9 


22 


Do. 




yellow 


garnet 


570 


23 


»i 


a 


greenish 


blue 


J7o 


24 


»» 


2 3057 


white 


grey 


563 


25 


»> 


S 3062 


yellow 


yellow 


ybi 



ii8 
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Equulei, P. xx. 376^ 
Geminorum, y 



»» 

n 



26(Cetl, y 

27'Oeti, V 

28 C/gni, ©1 o« 

29 „ P. 
30'Delphini, 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 

63 



X 

15 
20 

61 



Herculis, B 
„ 60 

Monocerotis, 11. 

Ophiuchi, a 
X 
61 

» 73 
Ononis, 23 

31 
33 
52 
2712 

JC 

3 



IV. 45. 



n 

t9 



n 



Pcgasi, 



*t 



Piscium, a 

1) 42 
Scorpionis, ^ 

Serpentis, 5 






Trianguli, 



62, 308. 
P. ii. 



160. 



Ursse Majoris, 



$$ 



»> 



a 



▼eiT light yellow 

yellow 

colours exactly as Webb, 

blue 

yellow 

orange 

white, with yellow tinge 

yellowish white 

white 

yellow, with reddish cast 

white 

white 

(not noted) 

very pale yellow 

yellowish white 

orange 

bluish yellow 

white 

white 

yellowish white 

very light straw-colour 

red 

very light yellowish white 

light yellow 

white 

yellowish white 

yellowish white 

greenish white 

yellow 

(not nctcd) 

pale y; I ow 

yellow 

orange yellow 

white 

pearly white 

whitish yellow 

white 

yellow 



very light blue 

reddish lilac 

67, 69 

mauve 

bluish 

light blue 

(not noted) 

purple 

purple 

light purplish 

greenish white 

(not noted) 

white 

livid 

(not noted) 

B & G less orange 

(not noted) 

greenish white 

white 

whitish 

light blue 

blue 

very light purple 

light yellow 

pale plum-colour 

purple 

flushed white 

light fawn 

bright green [garnet 

(B not noted). C light 

lilac 

greyish blue 

bluish 

(not noted) 

bluish white 

lilac 

greenish white 

yellow 



4'95 

4*95» 6-os 
5-46 

5*46 

486 
5-18 
5-18 
5'i8 
518 
5-18 
c-i8 

518 
570 
570 

5H 
570 

4*62 

5*47 

5*47 
514 

5H 
519 

519 

5*63 
4*92 
4*86 
492 

5*47 
5'42 
5-42 

5*43 
486 

4*95 

5*20 

5-20 

519 



No. Notes. 

I. Whitley, white, grey, /687. 

3. Light yellow, pale violet, P. Sm. /567 Sest. white, azure, /45'8. 
Sm. pale white, flushed, /49'2. De. A. blanche, /63 9. 

5. Sest. orange yellow, orange, /45*8. P. Sm. & Ts colours corre- 

spond with Smyth's. Main. B. dull white, /6i*8. 

6. Closer than 5^*9 ? : Hind yellow, lilac, /46*6 : Sm. pale yellow; 

reddish grey, lilac, or plum, /52 8. Main, white /61, Jog, /70 ; 
deep yellow, bluish, /68. 

7. H. & S. ruddy, greyish, /22 : 2. alba-sub-flava, csrulea, /30*9, flava, 

cserulea, /36'6. Sest. orange yellow, orange, /45'o. P. Sm. 
yellow, light warm lilac, ($6 7. Main, rose tinted, light green,/6i'8. 

8. Contrast certain, colours ditficult. Sest. yellowish white, yellowish. 

9. Divided, 80 on 6^in. minute cluster ± 10' p: is the 14 mag. 

attendant variable ? I have often found it very diflicult, it is of a 

deep indigo blue hue. 
10. A 6 m. at least ; B seemed under 10 m. and showed a very sharp 

disc. 2 57, alba subviridis, 9*2, /3i'3. A. yellow, Webb, /50, /64, 

16$. So, De, /63. 
12. B 12 mag. ±, ; too bright for 13 mag. 



i 
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13. Sest. white, pale azure, /44*9. P. Sm. pale yellow, light lilac, l$&7 

Sm. pale.yellow, flushed blue, /57.7. Main, white, lilac, /63. 

14. A fourth star ± [6 mag. 80^:90". Birmingham's comes glimpsed. 

Ward. 2j-in. Wray. Dec. /74. 

15. Not I mag. di£Fereiice. Whitley, both grey, /68 7. Main, equal, 

white, /63. 

16. A almost as bright as /x Arietis. A white. H. & S. /22. S sub- 

flava, /3I7. - 

17. D: A white, /43'3. Hind, yellow purple, /4S'3. Talmage. White, 

blue, /66*4. De-jaune clair, couleur de rose, /68*4. Colours vary. 
20. Bumham's comes at + 30" 145° seen in full moonlight. Only one 

companion noticed to the 7.5 mag. Distance over 65' f. 
23. H & S. white, blue, /23'8. D. yellow, blue, /4i'9. De. blanc, bleu- 

cendre : sures. /54'8. P. Sm. pale yellow, light blue, /567. 
25. D. white, /43*8. De. jaune clair, olivatre, /73'6. 

27. Cones ceHainly not less than 13m. and lilac hue most decided; it 

has been seen with perfect ease by Captain Noble with 4'2-in. achr. 
power 74 ; and by Mr. Wwrd, at Belfast, with 4*28-in. Wray, 
power 86. 

28. Angle of oi 323°*8, not 333°'8, as in Celestial Objects, 

33 Another comes + 14m., 180^85*. 2. 3*2 subflava, 8 '2, subpurpurea^ 
/3972. H. & S. white, blue, /22. Hind, yellow, dusky, 4*5, 
9 mag., /45*9. De. 3*5 jaune, 8*3 rouge fonce, /54*03. Webb, A, 
pale yellow, comes iiul (Int. obs.). 

34. Perhaps the merest yellow tinge in A. B loyely colour, resembles 

the hue of the companion to •/ Aquarii. 

35. Forms a pretty trapezium with a 14m. and 15m. + 6o".np. 
30. Mags, as S /30. Sest. yellowish orange, yellow, /45'9. 

3/. See Monthly Notices, B.A.S., Vol. XXXV., No. 6, 7. A 2nd comes 

+ 14, 360° 65" with a 15m. a little sp. it, and a distant I4^m. foil: 
3S. The star n. of the neb. ^ iv. 45. 2 or 3 small stars between. Can 

the colours haye been accidently reversed in Cycle ? 
39 Webb, pale lemon yellow, lilac, /654S. De. blanche, bleu clair, 

/69*02, /73'00. Main, straw coloun d, reddish, /62. 
41. A 4th star, 14 mag. or 15 mag. ± 85' 190° S 5*0, 5*5, 6*o albee 

insignes. De /54' 19. toutes blanches. Main, all brilliant white, /63. 

43. A comes ±15 mag. 180° 45'. A brighter one + 160° 95". 2 flava, 

subcserulea, /25 — /34. De blanche, cendr^ /68'95, / 72*87. 
Engelmann. yellowish green, green, l(>S'SZ* ^^^ yellow, blue, 

/64-58. 

44. Hardly ^ mag. diff. p. one brightest. S 5*5, 5*8, albse, /27'37. 

Fletcher, 6, 7, yellow, /S151. Main. 7J, 8 : white, /6i. 

45. Closer than tt Aquilse. 2 albse. /3105. Fletcher, white, yellow, 

/Si*37. 

46. Sest. yellowish, bluish white, /45'9* 

47. Comes 9*8 m. of 2*s scale, beautiful contrast. Bu£Fham, /68. orange 

red, clear blue, 10 m. 2. 

48. H. & S. white, blue, /22*02. 2 albse, /3i*22. Main, silvery white, /62. 

49. Webb's comes db 13 mi 90" 20°, whitish blue. 

51. Comes ± II Jm. 239 subflava io*8, /3I*56. De. 4*3 jaune clair. 
B 9*5 — no, /65. Probably variable. 

55. C. Violette. De. /72'8o. A-B variable in colour, white and yellow. 

56. P. Sm. pale yellow, warm lilac, /56*7. 

57. Discovered by Burnham. Very beautiful. 

58. 2 2041. 

59« 2 53 egregi^ alba, 11*3. /3311. 

62. 2 alba sub-virides. Sest. white, yellowish, /44'5. Main, greenish 
yellow, /62. 

Honiton Rectory, Devon: HEBBERT SADLER. 

Qneen*8 College, Camb. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCDRRENCES FOR MAY, 1876. 



DATE. 


Frincipa] Ooeurrences. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage 


Mon 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 


h. m« 

Sidereal Time at Mean 
1 Noon,2h. 39m. i'32s. 


IstEc. D. 
iPt Oc. R. 


h. m. s. 
10 28 2 
i3__o 

946 
10 7 


h. m. 
Moon. 

7 4*3 


Tues 




Sun's Meridian Passage 
jm. 1 1 -458. before Mean 
Noon 


Ist Sh. K 
Ist Tr. E. 


7 52-4 


Wed 


9 49 
14 28 


Near approach of S9 
Leonis (6) 


3rd Ec. D. 


1540 4 


837-5 


Thur 


Oocultation of B.A.C. 
4200(6) 


2nd Sh. L 
2nd Tr. I. 
2nd Sh. E. 
2nd Tr. E. 


12 4Q 

1328 

IS2A 

15^ 

■ 

10 3 


9 20*8 


Fri 


12 I 

13 12 
17 

21 52 


Oocultation of 50 Virgnnis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Uranus in quadrature 

with Sun 




10 3-6 


Sat 




2nd Oc R. 


10 471 


Sun 


Full Moon 

Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter, s'* 43* N. 


1st Sh. I. 
Ist Tr. I. 

1st Ec. D. 
Ist Oc R. 


1459 

15 M 

12 21 55 
1444 


II 32'2 


Mon 


20 


12 19*4 


Tues 




1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st 6h. E. 
1st Tr. E. 


927 

9 35 
II 40 

II 51 


Jupiter. 
12 31-8 


Wed 




1st Oc R. 


9 10 

15 24 
15 42 


12 27*4 


Thur 






2nd Sh. I. 
2nd Tr. I. 


12 22*9 


Fri 






12 185 


Sat 




2nd Ec. D. 
2nd Oc. R. 


93536 
12 17 

9 18 

9 47 
II 15 
II 19 

14 15 55 

II 22 
II 23 
1334 
1334 


12 1410 


Sun 






3rd Sh. I. 
3rd Tr. I. 
3rd Sh. E. 
3rd Tr. E. 


12 9*6 


Mon 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis =37" 72 
Minor axis=4''*i9 

niuTninated portion of 
disc of Venus=o*440 

niuminated portion of 
disc of Mars =0*978 


1st Ec. D. 


12 5-1 


Tues 


I 26 
23 


C Moon's Last Quarter 
Ocoultation reappear- 
ance of B.A.C. 7835 

(6J) 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Saturn o** 13* N. 


1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st Sh. £. 
1st Tr. E. 


12 07 
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DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Juplter'8 SatelllteB. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Wed 


17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 
31 

E 
1 


h. m. 
6 


Opposition of Jupiter 
and Sun 


1st Oc. D. 
Ist Oc. R. 


h. m. 8. 
842 
ID 54 


h. m. 
Jupiter. 

II 56-2 


Thur 




Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon 3h. 46m. 2788. 


IstTr. E. 
1st Sh. E. 


8 
8 3 

12 I 

14 41 37 


II 51-8 


Fri 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
3m. 44*368. before Mean 
Noon 




" 47*3 


Sat 


3 25 
17 

22 
5 

8 49 

9 41 
8 

1748 




and Oc. D. 
and Ec. R. 


II 429 


Sun 




3rd Tr. I. 
3rd Sh. I. 
3rd Tr. E. 
3rd Sh. E. 


13 2 
13 16 

1438 
15 14 

9 35 
951 


11 38-4 


Mon 




and Tr. E. 
and Sh. E. 


11 340 


Tues 


• New Moon 


Ist Tr. I. 
Ist Sh. I. 
Ist Tr. E. 
1st Sh. E. 

1st Oc. D. 
1st Ec. K 


13 '6 
15 18 
15 28 


II 29*5 


Wed 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury 3* 23' S. 

Conjunction of Moon and 
Mars 4" 2' S. 


10 26 
12 46 12 


II 25-1 


Thur 




1st Tr. E. 
1st Sh. E. 


9 45 
9 57 

14 16 

9 18 

9 5' 

11 49 

12 26 

14 5^ 

15 10 


II 20*6 


Fri 


Conjunctionof Moon and 
Venus I" 43' S. 




II 16*2 


Sat 


Occultation of y Cancri 

(4i) 
Reappearance of ditto 


and Oc. D. 


II 11*8 


Sun 


Saturn in quadrature 
with Sun 




II 7*3 


Mon 


J Moon's First Quarter 


and Tr. I. 
and Sh. I. 
and Tr. E. 
and Sh. E. 


11 2'9 


Tues 




1st Tr. I. 

1st Sh. I. 


10 58-5 






1st Oc. D. 
1st Ec. R. 


12 II 
14 40 23 




Wed 


10 54*0 


JUN 

Thur 




3rd Ec R. 
1st Tr. I. 
Ist Sh. I. 
1st Tr. E. 
ist. Sh. E. 


9 16 24 
9 18 

9 39 
II 29 

II 51 


10 49*6 
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THE PLANETS FOR MA Y, 



At TltANSIT OVER THE MeRIDIAN OP GREENWICH. 













Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. 


Rt. Ascension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Passage. 






h. m. s. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercury... 


1st 


3 15 22 


N.19 21 


5''-4 


37*2 




9th 


4 19 24 


N.23 38 


a"! 


I 8-6 




17th 


5 10 41 


N.25 20J 


7''-2 


I 28-3 


_ 


25th 


5 44 57 


N.25 I 


8"7 


I Z^'i 


Venus ... 


1st 


5 46 19 


N.26 40J 


22"-4 


3 6-8 




9th 


6 20 47 


N 26 43I 


24'';6 


3 97 




17th 


6 52 34 


N.26 12J 


\ 


27"- 1 


3 9*9 




25 th 


7 20 41 


N.25 12 


3o''-3 


3 6-5 1 


Jupiter ... 


1st 


15 48 24 


S. 18 54 


42" 'O 


13 73 




9th 


15 44 26 


S. 18 41^ 


• 


42"-o 


12 318 




17th 


15 40 17 


S. 18 28j 


_ 


42''*o 


II 56*2 




25th 


15 36 8 


S. 18 15] 


• 


42"-2 


II 20'6 


Saturn ... 


I St 


22 34 40 


S. 10 34 


i4"-8 


19 524 




9th 


22 36 42 


S. 10 24 


i5"'o 


19 230 




I7ih 


22 38 42 


S. 10 15^ 


i5"-2 


18 53-2 




25th 


22 39 44 


S. 10 9 


i5"-4 


18 23-1 


Uranus ... 


4th 


9 14 32 


N.16 44I 


4"*o 


6 22*6 




20th 


9 15 38 


N.16 39 


4''o 


5 20-8 



Mercury is well situated for observation, setting an hour and a half 
after sunset, at the beginning of the month, the interval increasing. 

Venus may be well observed, being visible at the beginning of the 
month for about four hours after sunset, the interval decreasing. 

Jupiter rises about an hour after sunset on the ist, and may be 
observed during the whole night throughout the month. 

Saturn rises nearly two hours before the sun on the ist, the interval 
increasing. 

LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

MAY, 1876. 

By W. R. Birt, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

Various circumstances have prevented the completion of the list of 
Lunar objects for observation in May. As regards the last list Mr. 
Dennett has published in the English Mechanic, April 14, 1876, p. 117, a 
drawing of Fracastorius, which contains the southern margin of Mr. 
Simms*s eastern bay. We have not been able telescopically to examine 
Fracastorius during the April lunation, but we hope our readers, especi- 
ally those who possess large telescopes, will make a point of doing so, as 
should the existence of Mr. Simms*s two bays be confirmed we shall 
have at least' indications of an alteration of some kind within a recent 
period. 

PosiDONius. This formation is also one which is well worthy of 
further examination. We have several drawings of it, and shall be glad 
to receive any of recent date. We may remark that the monogram of 
of the Mare Serenitatis contains the outlines of Fosidonius with ^several 
interior objects all numbered. May we ask observers to endeavour to 
identify these objects ; among them will be found an interesting interior 
ridge, a portion of which is apparently contained as a sunken cleft — the 
ridge or elevated part is broken in several places, indicating a former 
irruption of material which has submerged portions of the ridge, if this 
be so, the sunken portion is of more recent origin. 
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NEW MINOR PLANET (i6i). 

The following telegram was sent to the Astronomer-Rojal :-- 

Planet Watson, 
h. m. «» " 

R. A. 13 28 Dec. S. II 45 

Motion North, 201. daily, nth Mag. 



EPHEMERIS FOR PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS OF 

JUPITER. 



Green- Longitude Angle of Annual Latitude of 

wieh. of ljl*8 position of parallax. earth | sun 

Midnight, central merid. 2^*s axis. above l^'s equator. 
1876. 



o _ o 



May- I 316-8 8708 1274 —3-18 

2 107-6 7 1279 2*98 

3 2583 -8 12-84 279 

4 49*1 7 i2-?9 2*59 

5 199-8 -8 12-93 2*39 —3-23 —3-01 
i^« 6 350*6 '7 12-98 2-19 

7 141-3 8707 1303 —1*99 

8 292-0 -8 1308 1-79 

9 828 -7 13-13 1-58 

10 2335 -8 13- 1 7 1-38 —3-22 —3-01 

11 243 -7 1322 i-i8 

12 1750 .7 13-27 0*97 
I 13 325-7 -8 1332 0-77 



14 116-5 870-7 13-37 -0'57 

15 267-2 '7 13-41 0-36 — 3-21 — 3-00 

16 57*9 -8 13*46 — o-i6 

17 2087 -7 13-51 +0-05 

18 3594 7 1356 026 

19 1 50- 1 -8 13-61 0-47 

20 3009 7 13-65 0-67 — 3-20 — 300 

21 91-6 870-7 1370 +0-87 

22 242-3 7 1375 1-07 

23 33-0 '7 1389 1-28 

24 183-7 -7 13-85 1-48 

25 334-4 -8 13-90 1-68 —318 —2-99 

26 125-2 -7 13-95 1-88 

27 2759 -7 13-99 2-08 

28 666 8707 1404 -f2-28 

29 217-3 -7 14-09 2-48 

30 80 -7 1413 2-68 —3 17 —2*99 

31 158-7 -7 1418 2-88 
June I 3094 1422 307 

A.M. 
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^.V ASTRONOMICAL POPE. 
Sylvester II., died 12th March, 1003. 

Gerbert or Gilbert, born in Auvergne of an obscure family, was dis- 
tinguished for wisdom and prudence. From being monk in the Abbey 
of Auvillac he rose to be Archbishop of Kheims, and afterwards of 
Ravenna. On the death of Gregory V . Otho III. of Germany caused 
him to be elected Pontiff, and he assumed the name of Sylvester II. He 
was the first French pope, A. d. 999. Those were times of gross igno- 
rance. Letters were studied and preserved in the cloisters \ princes and 
gentlemen could not read or write, and despised all intellectual culture. 
Gilbert, a good mathematician, a philosopher and linguist, was taken for 
a sorcerer. He had caused to be constructed the hydraulic organs, 
mentioned by William of Malmsbury, which by means of water gave 
forth melodious notes. He set up at Magdeburg a clock with balance, 
by which the position of the pole star could be known. The ignorance 
of the times ascribed his advancement and performances to a compact 
with the devil, and he was said to possess in his study a brass head by 
which Satan replied to all his questions. It is related that in 1648 his 
body was discovered at S. Giovanni, in Gaterano. The urn being 
uncovered he was seen dressed in the pontifical robes, and with his arms 
folded. A pleasant odour came forth from the urn, but the corpse 
struck by the air was resolved into dust, and there only remained the 
silver cross, and the pontifical ring. Sylvester -wrote six works — On 
Geometry y On Arithinetic, On the Sphere, On the Construction of the Astro- , 
/o6e. Dialogues^ Epistles, From the Vedetta CristianOy Florence, May ist. 
The writer of his biography in the English Cyclopcedia, says, ** There is 
no doubt that Gerbert was a man of great ability, and of very exten- 
sive acquirements for his age. When master of the cathedral scjiool of 
Rheims, he made it one of the first in Europe, and its high character was 
maintained for nearly a century after his death. Geometry and astro- 
nomy were Gerbert*s favourite pursuits, and he is said to have been 
acquainted with the Greek language.'* 
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EOTAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 



Session 1876 — yy. 

Third Meeting of the Session^ May 12th, 1876. 

William Huggins, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 

in the Chair. 

Secretaries — Mr. Dunkin and Mr. Banyard. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Ninety-nine presents were reported as having been received 
since the last meeting. Mr. Banyard drew especial attention to 
five volumes of sun-spot drawings, which had been presented to 
the Society by the Bev. Frederick Howlett. The series begins on 
the 1 8th July, 1859, and continues up to the middle of 1874. 
The drawings have been made with a 3 -in. telescope by Dollond. 
On each day a drawing of the whole disc is given, showing the 
position of the spots, as well as beautifully finished enlarged 
drawings, showing the details of the principal spots and groups. 
Several of these drawings have already been engraved in the 
Monthly Notices^ and they will form a valuable addition to the 
collection of sun-spot MSS. now in the possession of the Society, 

The President : This present is so important that the meeting 
will be glad to know that the Council have passed a special vote 
of thanks to Mr. Howlett. (Hear, hear.) 
VOIi. wv. 
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Mr. Banyard : We haye ako reoeiTed, from Padre Seccbi, a 
complete set of the Atti dell 'Accademia Pontifidal de Naovi 
Lincei. Some of the plates were out of prints and Padre Secchi 
has taken the trouble to have these reprinted for us. This series 
began in 1871, when the Boman Academy split into two bodies. 
The old AcsMdemy is now called the Beale Accademia dei lincei^ 
and as the adherents of the Pope would not consent to use the 
term Boyal to their old academy, which is one of the oldest 
scientific societies in Europe, they formed a new body which they 
have called the Accademia Pontifida de' NuoyI Lincei. 

Besides this we have receiyed from Lady Herschel, the widow 
of Sir John, a copy of the life of Miss Caroline Herschel, hand- 
somely bound in russia. It contains a great many letters, giving 
an account of Miss Herschers life at Slough, and is a very interest- 
ing volume. The special thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Hewlett, Padre Secdii, and Lady Herschel. 

Mr. Watson was admitted a Fellow of the Society. 

The President said that he regretted it was his duty, in accor- 
dance with the Bye-laws of the Society, to read the names of two 
gentlemen whose names have to be suspended for non-payment 
of arrears. The names were then read. 

Mr. Dimkin read a letter from Mr. Birmingham, from which 
it appeared that Lohrmann's complete map of the moon— of 
which only four sections have been lutherto published — ^has lately 
been engraved by Herr Barth, of Leipzig, under the supervision 
of Dr. Schmidt, Director of the Athens Observatory, who has 
contributed a descriptive letterpress. The map is 3 feet in 
diameter. 

Dr. Schmidt's own great lunar map, of 6 French feet in 
diameter, will soon be issued from the atelier of the Prussian stafip, 
the Prussian Government having purchased it. It is the result 
of 34 years' labour, containing about 34,000 craters, and an 
equal number of hills, besides over 350 rills and other objects. 

Mr. Dunkin said : I have received a paper from Mr. Bumham, 
which is called A Catalogue of Bed Double Stars, It is intended 
to include only such stars as are not found in the revised and 
enlarged edition of " Schjellerup's Catalogue/' and may be 
described as a list of double st£^ situated within 121° of the 
North Pole, where one of the components have been set down as 
red. Mr. Bumham remarks in a short preface to the Catalogue 
that the stars have chiefly been inserted on the authority of Sir 
John Herschel, whose partiality for red tints has long ago been 
remarked, and in some cases later examination by other observers 
has shown the colours to be much less decided, but he has thought 
it better to include them all. 
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Mr. Dtmldn : I have a short note On Coggia^a Comet from Mr. 
Dreyer, assistant to Lord Bosse. Mr. Dreyer was formerly engaged 
at Copenhagen, and these observations were made at Copenhagen 
before he entered the service of Lord Bosse. He has sent some 
sketches made with a refractor of 1 1 inches aperture, which will 
be engraved in the Monthly Notices, The sketches were made 
only on thi-ee nights, and LL:. Dreyer thinks they may be of some 
interest, as supplementary to the drawings in the March number 
of the Monthly Notices. On the zoth of June the nucleus of the 
comet was equal to a star of the 5th magnitude. The light in 
front of it he describes as like the top of a fountain. On the 
Z3th of July there were two luminous tails from the coma, 
decidedly brighter than the region round the nucleus. On the 
1 6th of July the comet was so near the horizon that it could not 
be seen very well. 

Mr. Dunkui said he had a short note of his own On the cotijune- 
tion of Venus vnth the star X Oeminorum on August I'jth and iSth, 
1876. He wished to draw attention to the opportunity which 
would then occur for making micrometrical measures between the 
planet and the star, the latter being of the 4 — 3 magnitude. 
A series of measures made in both hemispheres would no doubt 
be very important, and he hoped some measures would be obtained. 
The nearest approach would be visible from both North and 
South America, a little before sunrise, when measures might be 
taken without any di£G[culty, the altitude of Venus at this time 
being at Washington about 2y°, and at Santiago de Chile 12°. 

Mr. Dunkin said : I have another short note On the discovery of 
four new planets. The announcements seem to come faster than 
ever,' and I suppose they will never leave off, but it is only right 
that each discovery should be recorded in the Monthly Notices. 
I have therefore written this short note on the four additional 
planets discovered since the tabulated summary in the Annual 
Report was prepared. Many of the planets being of the 12th 
magnitude leads to the supposition that the group contains an in- 
de&iite number even more minute. But so long as observers 
search for planets it is of importance that a current record should 
be made in the Monthly Notices. This duty naturally falls on the 
Secretary, and I have therefore collected together the observa- 
tions of these planets naade at the different European observatories 
up to the end of April. 

Oapt. Noble was called upon to read a paper entitled Note on 
Dr. Eoyston-Figotfs Starlit Transit Eyepiece. He said: It will 
be remembered that at our March meeting Dr. Boyston-Pigott 
exhibited an eyepiece which he called a starlit transit eyepiece. 
It consisted in the main of a film of silver or gold ruled through 
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which lines were deposited upon glass; and the object of the eye- 
piece was to enable stars to be observed which were too faint to 
be perceptible when the field was illominated as it is in the ordinary 
transit eyepiece. Having been fayoored, through the kindness of 
Dr. Pigott, with one of these eyepieces, I have thought a short note 
of the result of the experiments which I have been able to make 
may not be wholly destitute of interest. I find that the mean transit 
of a star over mean of the five lines ruled upon the pilver glass 
surface, difiFers some ^ths or -f^ths of a second from that of its 
passage over or through the central line. Of course, if one 
were employing such an instrument differentially this -^ths of a 
second might be positive in the one case and negative in the 
other ; and if you were referring the place of an object differen- 
tially to the place of a star you might make an error of seven or 
-^ths of a second. Now, I do not say that my inexperience in 
&e use of this instrument may not have something to do with the 
large error I have mentioned. I believe the instroment will be 
valuable for some purposes, notably and particularly, under the 
drcumstances in which Dr. Pigott intends it should be applied ; 
that is, where you cannot illuminate the field : but according to 
my experience it cannot compare in accuracy with the ordinary 
system of spider lines lighted by a lamp through the axis of the 
instrument. Still, I think it may be depended upon at night and 
with a small star, within say something like -^ths of a second. 
I can get far nearer to the truth by employing the eyepiece ille- 
gitimately, as one does an ordinary transit eyepiece — ^that is to 
say, using it in twilight, where I can see the lines; because in the 
di^k you only see the flash, and when I can see the lines and can 
get a star bright enough to see through the silver film, then I can 
listen to the ticks of the dock and use it as I would an ordinary 
spider-line eyepiece ; but then one does not want an eyepiece like 
this under those circumstances. A noticeable feature in using it 
is the passage of a ghost in the opposite direction through the 
field. I thought it might be of some interest to know the degree 
of accuracy of the results obtainable by this invention. 

Lord Lmdsay : You say there is a probable error of -f^ths of a 
second for each wire. 

Gapt. Noble : No I for the mean of the wires. It may be 
greater at one wire than at another Tou are looking for a trajisit, 
and the star flashes. Tou hear the tick of the dock, and it is 
very hard to tell the proportionate part of a second. The lines 
are rather wide, and I am not sure whether you do not see more 
than the star itself. It is a confusing observation ; but taking the 
mean of the transit over the five lines, it will vary about three or 
-f^ths of a second from that over the middle one. 
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Lord Lindsay : Does not the sudden lighting up of the star 
give you a sort of shock, which puts you out ? 

Oapt. Noble : Unquestionably ; especially when the star is bo 
small that it cannot be seen through the film. The jump quite 
puts one off one's guard. When the star is big enough to be seen 
through the film, it approaches more to the ordinary observation, 
but I think that is rather an illegitimate use of the eyepiece. 

The President: Would you prefer to have the lines drawn 
narrower ? 

Oapt. Noble : K the lines were thinner still, I think it would 
be an advantage ; it would make the flash more instantaneous 
than it is. Tou may have the lines made so wide that you see 
more than the spurious disc through them. There is no doubt 
about the value of the instrument. I would certainly rather have 
it than the old ring micrometer for observing differences of Bight 
Ascension. 

Mr. Dunkin : The next paper is an important one by Mr. Hind, 
entitled, On the Transit across the Sun's disc of the great Comet of 
1 8 19. Anything coming from Mr. Hind about comets must be 
taken as standard. Mr. Dunkin then proceeded to read the paper, 
from which it appeared that the comet was not discovered till the 
ist of July, 181 9, at Berlin. It passed its perihelion passage on 
the morning of June 28, and so was consequently already receding 
from the sun when it first attracted attention in Europe. Olbers 
calculated the elements of the comet's path, and communicated 
his results in a letter to Bode, dated the 27 th of July, and in this 
letter he announced his discovery of the fact that there must have 
been a transit of the comet across the sun's disc as it passed its 
ascending node early on the morning of June the 26th, two days 
before its arrival at perihelion, and, therefore, while astronomers 
were ignorant of its presence ; the comet, according to his calcula- 
tion, would have passed within a minute and a half of the sun's 
centre. Li the same letter Olbers remarks on the interest that 
would attach to any examination of the spots on the sun's disc 
that might happen to have been made during the time of the 
transit. General Von Lindener, of Glatz, in consequence of this 
notice, reported to Bode, that he had looked at the sun at 5h., 6h., 
and yh. on the morning of June 26th with a 2^-ft. achromatic, 
by Bamsden, but had found the sun to be without any spots. 
This statement as to the invisibility of the spots on the morning 
of the 26th of June was, however, contradicted by Schumacher, 
at Altona, and by Gruithuisen, at Munich. But the most definite 
observations were those of Pastorff, of Buchholtz, near Frankfort, 
whose sun-spot drawings and manuscripts were some years since 
presented to the Astronomical Society by Sir John Herschel. 
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Pastorff communicated his observation to the Baron de Zach in a 
letter dated the 25th of November, 1824, more than five yean 
afterwards, and his drawings show a nebulous spot with a bright 
centre, whose position is given as 6'. 10" from the south-east limb. 
Oanon Stark also professed to have seen the comet at Augsburg. 
In his published account he said that he had seen it at 7^h. a.m. 
on June the 26th, as a remarkable spot, which was neiUier like 
an opening nor a shallow, and in which there was no black depth* 
The spot was not well defined, and 15' 2 5'' from the west Hmb 
of the sun, and 14' 30'' from the north limb. Stark adds, that at 
noon — ^his second usual hour for observation — ^the spot was no 
longer visible. 

Mr. Hind has carefully re-calculated the position of the comet, 
and had found that at the time of Stark's observation its calculated 
place would be 13' 18'' from the sun*s eastern limb, and 14' 17' 
from its southern limb, which position, compared with Stark's 
observation shows a difference of 2' 49'' in B.A. and 2' 45'' in 
declination. At the time of Pastorff's observation the calcidated 
place was 2' 32" east of the sun's centre, and 6' 31" north of the 
sun's centre, which differs widely from the position assigned by 
Pastorff. Mr. Hind remarks that it seems very improbable that 
a comet seen in projection upon the sun's disc should present the 
nebulous aspect described by Pastorff or Stark. It seems far more 
likely that the nucleus only would be observed, and that only as 
a minute black spot, but Pastorff gives it with a bright nucleus. 

Mr. Banyard said : I think that the Society is much indebted to 
Mr. Hind for having so carefully worked up the evidence on this 
subject. If Pastorff's observations are to be depended upon, we "^ 
shall be forced to believe that the nebulosity about the nucleus of 
the comet of 18 19 was of much more opaque material than that 
which composes ordinary comets, and, what is far more difficult 
to understand, the nucleus appears, according to his drawing, to 
have been brighter than the sun itself. This is of course possible 
to conceive, if its brightness was caused by chemical action, but 
if its heat was derived directly from solar radiation, it seems ^ 

something like a paradox in the theory of energy. I, for one, 
shall feel glad to be relieved from the necessity of believing in 
this observation of Pastorff's. Another point not mentioned by 
Mr. Hind, which seems rather to add weight to his view, is that 
the drawing of the comet is on the first page of Pastorff's obser- 1 

vation book. His regular series of drawings do not begin till many 1 

years afterwards, but the few detached drawings on the first page 
are made in the same style and with similar measures from the 
sun's limb as in the latter series of drawings. This on the face 
of it looks a little improbable. 
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Mr. Oliristie read a note entitled On the displacement of Lines 
in the Spectra of Stars, He said that he had drawn up the note 
in answer to some remarks which had been made by Padre 
Secchi, in which he had pointed out certain discordances between 
the results of the spectroscopic observations made at Greenwich 
and those which have been published by Mr. Huggins. Mr. 
Christie said : I think these discordances may be readily accounted 
for by the fact that our early observations wer* affected by 
instrumental errors, which we consider now we have overcome. 
We had considerable difficulty in getting over these matters, but 
I need not detain you with an account of them. I have put 
down on the black board the stars which have been observed — 
twenty-one of them — and the motion obtained by Mr. Huggins, 
and at Greenwich ; the sign — denotes that the star is approaching 
the earth, and the sign + that it is receding. In the numerical 
value, of course, we must expect a large discordance, provided we 
have the same sign, that is all we can hope for at present. It 
will be seen that in the whole list of twenty-one stars only two show 
discordances in the signs, viz., (i Leonis and 97 Ursse Majoris. In 
the case of some others, the results at Greenwich are hardly 
certain as yet, but stUl, as far as they go, they support the 
estimates given by Mr. Huggins. My point is to show that 
these measurements are not imaginary, though the observations 
are liable to large errors. 

The President : It is very gratif3dng to me to find that the 
results I obtained are so far confirmed, because I put them for- 
ward at first with considerable misgiving. The line of research 
is a new one, and I think Mr. Christie will bear me out when I 
say that it is one of extreme difficulty. The chief difficulty arises 
from possible instrumental errors. There are several sources of 
instrumental errors which may produce displacements of the lines 
quite as large as those looked for in the star, and it requires 
great care indeed to be quite sure that these sources of error are 
absent. 

Mr. Christie : I cannot sufficiently express to the meeting how 
much we are indebted to the President for the kindness with 
which he has given us the benefit of his large experience, and 
how many mistakes we have avoided in consequence, though still 
we had a great deal to learn. It has saved us a great deal of waste 
of time. We have made some measures of the apparent disphice- 
ment of lines in the spectrum of the moon with a variety of 
instrumental adjustments, to show the trustworthiness of the 
method used. In the case of the moon there would of course be no 
sensible shift of the line, and any displacement must be due to the 
instrument or the observation. 
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The President asked whether they had observed any displace- 
ment in the lines of the nebulae ? 

Mr. Christie : We have not attacked that question yet, but that 
is a field of work we propose to take up at once, and also there is 
the question of determining the displacement of the lines in the 
spectra of the planets, especially of Venus, which is in a favour- 
able position at present. 

Mr. Brett was called upon to describe some observations of his 
upon the distribution of light upon the disc of the planet Venus. 
He said : The remarks I propose to make tend to show that the 
surface of Venus must be in a molten or vitrified state. There 
are two conditions under which a spherical surface may be seen. 
It may be seen by specular reflection, and it may be seen by 
diffused reflection. 

[Mr. Brett drew upon the the black board and explained that 
Venus being at present in quadrature, the most luminous part 
of the disc as seen by specular reflection should be half-way 
between the limb and the centre.] 

If the specular reflection is perfect, no other part of the disc 
should be seen. What I propose to show is that such specular 
reflection upon Venus woidd be modified by the diffusion caused 
by an atmosphere. 

[Mr. Brett then drew the appearance of Venus as seen by him 
shortly after quadrature, showing a brighter crescent-shaped area 
upon the disc^ the brightest portion of which was near the centre 
of the illuminated part of the disc, but a little nearer to the limb 
than to the terminator.] 

Mr. Lassell said he was far from contradicting anything that 
Mr. Brett had said upon this subject, but he could only say for 
himself that he did not see Venus as Mr. Brett had seen her, 
though he had looked through the same telescope, and at the 
same time, and under precisely the same circumstances. 

The President : It must be remembered that Mr. Brett is an 
artist. 

Mr. Christie : I have no pretensions to be an artist, but some 
two years ago I examined Venus, in order to see if there 
were any marks upon her. At that time she was a little past 
quadrature, and in something of a crescent-shape, and there 
was certainly a gradation of light towards the terminator. Indeed 
it was very marked. I noticed it then without any idea that it 
had any special reference to any theory, but simply as a matter of 
fact, so perhaps my testimony may be of the more value. To my 
eye it shaded off most gradually. I also saw the same appearance 
as Tegards the cusps as Mr. Brett has drawn. 

Mr. Lassell described on the black board the markings he had 
seen. 
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Mr. Green : I have observed Venus every evening lately, espe- 
cially with regard to the visibility of the dark part of the disc. I 
will not say that the bright area described by Mr. Brett was not 
there, but, if it was, it was an exceedingly delicate marking, for I 
have not noticed£it ; but I have observed the brilliance of the 
cusps ; it was so great as to give the idea that there must be polar 
snows, as on Mars. With regard to the condition of the surface 
of Venus, I think we may very well compare it with the lunar 
surface. Surely, at quadrature, especially if the moon be seen by 
early daylight, or before it is dark, there is just the same appear- 
ance on the limb of the moon, the portion towards the limb is 
very much brighter than the shaded part towards the terminator. 
If Venus is in a vitreous state, perhaps the moon is so also. But 
with regard to the brilliant point, I will look out for it most 
carefully. 

Mr. Banyard : I think we are not forced into Mr. Brett's con- 
clusion that if there is specular reflection from the surface of the 
planet, it is necessarily vitrified or molten. There is a certain 
amount of specular reflection from almost everything. If you 
observe trees, or a grass field with a Savart's polariscope, lines 
will be seen indicating that the component in the plane of 
reflection is rather greater than the component at right angles to 
it. There is hardly any surface I know except a heap of white 
flour, that will nob give lines when examined with a Savart's 
polariscope. I have no doubt that terrestrial landscape, and the 
ocean as seen from a distance, would show comparatively strong 
traces of specular reflection, but I do not understand how the 
specular reflection theory can produce the crescent form described 
by Mr. Brett. One would expect to flnd a small symmetrical spot 
of light towards the centre of the illuminated disc, and not near 
the cusps. 

The President : A few days ago Mr. Brett told me what he had 
seen in Venus, and i looked back at some careful drawings I 
made of Venus some flve or six years ago, when I first had the 
1 5 inch refractor. I remembered distinctly having seen a certain 
portion of Venus brighter than the rest. I thought it might 
happen that I had seen it brighter in the particular place indi- 
cated by Mr. Brett ; but the parts I had marked as brightest did 
not agree with those seen by Mr. Brett. The general aspect of 
the planet was similar to that described by Mr. Lassell. 

Mr. Knobel: A few years ago Mr; Browning showed me a 
drawing with a spot on it, precisely in the position the President 
has pointed out, which he said was decidedly the brightest spot. 

Mr, Ranyard : It will be very easy to test Mr. Brett's specular 
reflection theory by observing Venus with the polariscope. 
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Mr. Brett: Mr. Gre6n has quite confirmed mj impressions. 
He has assured you that the corrugated surface of the moon is 
brightest at the limb. If the surface had been covered with 
crystals^ it would be a much more satisfactory instance of diffused 
reflection. The, drift of my remarks is that the brightest point of 
Venus differs from that of the moon as it is not on the limb at 
quskdrature. 

The Bey. Mr. Hewlett was called upon to describe the sun-spot 
drawings which he had given to the Society. He said : My 
rjBmarks will be very few. This is certainly one of the happiest 
momenta I have ever experienced since I became a fellow of the 
Astronomical Society. I feel infinitely gratified by the very kind 
way in which my present has been received to-night. These 
drawings extend over seventeen years. I have not deduced any 
theory from this wonderful array of spots : I leave that to abler 
hands. I hope and trust that these volumes of spots will be 
studied by gentlemen interested in the subject. It will be seen 
there is a very remarkable typical variety in the spots. We are all 
familiar with the wonderful groups or series of spots, wherein 
Mr. Oarrington and Mr. Hodgson saw that remarkable outburst in 
August or September, 1859. 3ince then there never has been 
any group of spots in the slightest degree like them, and they 
possess quite a character and form of their own. I think it wiU 
be seen that there are totally distinct types of spots at different 
periods. Many of them possess a form so peculiar that it will be 
a matter worthy of study and research as to what may or may 
not depend on those forms. I had always intended that this 
result of my labours should be placed at the disposal of this 
Society, and I feel deeply honoured by the manner in which the 
Society has accepted the books. Three of the five volumes will 
be found to be drawn all on the same scale. The earlier volumes 
were not always exactly on the same scale. As soon as they were 
drawn from the telescope by projection, they were gummed down 
on the sheets in the volumes. It must not be understood that 
there is any sort of after touching about the drawings. I find 
that the same spot drawings in the possession of the Society 
commence in 18 19, and that they extend to 1837, when there is 
a lacuna of about nine years from 1837 to 1846 ; and then again 
the drawings appear fo be deficient from 1 849 to 1 859. I am not 
quite aware when Mr. Carrington's series commences. Mine com- 
mences with 1 859, and for the eleven years* period the observations 
were carried on systematically with many hundreds of drawings, 
but from that time to this they have only been drawn at intervals 
when anything unusual stirred me up to draw them again^. It would 
bQ very desirable to secure a continuous series of solar drawings. 
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Mr. Banyard asked whether Mr. Hewlett had in any cases 
marked the position of the north point npon the drawinprg, or 
whether there was any means of determining the position of the 
Sun's axis. 

Mr. Howlett : I have a method for approximately determining 
these points. When I waited particularly the true position of 
north and south, I used to take the same spot at the same minute 
for several days. 

The President : It would add greatly to the value of the books 
if Mr. Howlett would write an introduction to them^ stating the 
method by which the positions of the spots were laid down. 

Mr. Whipple : I should not like this occasion to pass without 
reminding the Society that they possess a series of records which 
cover all the intervals that Mr. Howlett has named. The Society 
possesses a magnificent series of manuscript drawings by the late 
Hofrath Schawbe, which are now at the Eew Observatory. They 
extend in an unbroken series, I think, from 1825 up to 1867. 
Many of them, I believe, resemble those drawn by Mr. Howlett, 
and others are drawn on a key chart, which would doubtless fill 
up any information wanted. 

Oapt. Noble asked the object of the drawings having been made 
on tracing paper. 

Mr. Howlett said that the spots were delineated exactly as pro- 
jected on the screen, but their position was then reversed,' and, 
by turning the tracing paper over on the sheet, the object was 
brought to its correct position at once. (Hear, hear.) 

Capt. Noble : Some years ago, at the instigation of Mr. Oar- 
rington, I made a series of drawings of sun spots, duplicates of 
which I sent to him*. I have seen copies of some of Mr. Hew- 
lett's, and, on comparing them, the agreement is something mar- 
vellous. 

The President : I am sure we are much obliged to Mr. Howlett 
for his information. (Hear, hear.) 

A paper by Dr. Eobinson was read On the relative powers of 
achromatic and reflecting telescopes, in which he endeavoured to 
compare the relative merits of the two forms of instruments. If 
one of two equally luminous telescopes shows a faint object better 
than the other, this can only arise from the first condensing its 
light into a smaller image. In this respect the achromatic 
presents greater difficulties than its rival. It has two aberrations 
to be corrected, chromatic and spherical— of which the first is 
never completely destroyed, and the second recjuires the careful 
figuring and centreing of four surfaces, and defect of homogeneity 
in its glasses disturbs the image ; defective annealing, from which 
scarcely any large lenses are free, tends to produce diffusion, and 
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the same miBchief may arise from strain caused by pressure on its 
supports. On the other hand, a speculum has only one surface 
to be figured. But it is very sensitive to irregular pressure ; this 
has, however, been greatly remedied by the system of supporting 
levers invented by Grubb and Lassell. Dr. Bobinson then 
proceeded to compare the power of the great achromatics and 
reflectors, and comes to the conclusion that the evidence of the 
inferiority of reflectors is very inconclusive. 

Lord Lindsay : I think I heard a passage in the paper in which 
it was said that the satellites of Uranus were never seen with a 
telescope under 11 -inches. 

Mr. Dunkin : I think that was in reference only to the two 
inner satellites. 

Gapt. Noble : Dr. Bobinson has only to go to Mr. Ward, of Bel- 
fast, and he will show him the satellities of Uranus with an 
achromatic of 4-^inches aperture. 

Mr. Lassell : I do not think there is any evidence except Mr. 
Ward's of seeing them with less than an 8-inch achromatic. I 
should like to say a word about the tarnish which Dr. Bobinson 
speaks of as one of the greatest obstacles to the manufacturer of 
reflectors. I venture to say there is no great danger of tarnish 
with proper care, at the same time it must be remembered that 
there is such a thing as tarnishing of the sm*face of the flint lens 
of an achromatic glass. I have not been very careful in shutting 
up my speculum in any air-tight cover. All I use is a loosely- 
fltting tin cover, and though I have had it for many years, there 
is no perceptible tarnish whatever, even on the small speculum, 
which is much more exposed. I do not use any tight-fltting cover, 
but merely a plate of tin, which slides over the surface, but does 
not touch it. That is sufficient to keep the hygromatic effect of 
damp, condensation, and evaporation from acting upon the surface, 
so that I think if the alloy of the metals is properly compounded 
there is no danger whatever in tarnish. I should say that in the 
mirror of the 7^inch telescope, which has not been touched for 
1 5 years, there is no perceptible depreciation of lustre. 

The President : I am sure the Society will be glad to receive a 
conmiunication from so honoured a Fellow as Dr. Bobinson. It 
is pleasant to find evidence of the continued lively interest he 
feels in the Society. I had the privilege of seeing the speculum to 
which Mr. Lassell has referred, and certainly the polish was as 
perfect as the day when it was finished. 

The President : I have had an opportunity also of seeing Mr. 
LasseU'd 2 ft. reflector, and comparing it with my 15 -in. refractor, 
and my impression was that the 15 -in approached the 2 -ft. in 
effective power, but that the 2-ft. was superior in light, the 1 5-in. 
approached it very nearly. 
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Mr. Neiflon xead a paper On the satellitea of Uramu, and a 
paper by Mr. Bogerson On the visibility of Oberon and Titania 
was read by Mr. Dankin. 

The following papers were also taken as read : 

Dr. Berg : On Precession. 

E. Stepban: Observations of Minor Planets made at the 
Observatory of Marseilles. 

Major H. S. Palmer: On recent American determinations of 
geographical positions in the West Indies and Central America, 

J. Ennis : On our sidereal system and the direction and distance 
to its centre, 

Tbe President : I will ask you to retnm thanks to the authors 
of these papers. The meeting is now adjourned to June 9th. 



REVIEWS. 



How to ke^ the Clock right by observations of the fixed Stars with a small 

fixed Tdesctme : together with Tables of Stars, arranged to show, by the 

use of a little arithmetic, the mean solar time of their apparent Transits, 

to the end of the Century, By Thomas Warner. Improyed Edition. 

London : Williams and Norgate. 

The telescope figured and described in this work has a 2-inch objective, 
focal length 30-inches. Though fixed in its cradle to a star pillar, tiie 
sliding eye-piece enables a;vertical range of three degrees to be measured, 
so as to show the declinations of the stars with sufficient accuracy to 
identify them. During the year a zone of oh. to 24h. RA. and 50 to 53 
degrees N.P.D. passes the field of view. In this zone the positions of 
1644 (?) stars to the 8th magnitude inclusive for the epoch ist January, 
1875, with their annual and season variations in R.A. and K.P.D., are 
given from the best tables. A spirit level, specially adapted for the 
purpose, measures the amount of error that it may be allowed for. There 
is also a contrivance for illuminating the field of the telescope sufficiently 
to see the wires. 

When the telescope is fixed so as to show the zone of stars (which must 
be rather a troublesome operation), and the wires fixed at right angles to 
the path of the stars, the error of the instrument^ has first of all to be 
found by a trustworthy watch or chronometer, comparing the time at 
which a star is observed to pass the wires, with the time the star should 
cross the meridian according to the tables. This error is constant, and 
when combined with the mean solar time of the apparent transit formed 
from the tables, will give the mean solar time of the stars passing the 
telescope • which, compared with the observed times, gives the error of 
the watch or clock. Explicit directions and examples illustrate all this. 
After a description of the instrument, the author says, ^* Such is the fixed 
telescope, admitting, no doubt, of increased simplicity in construction, 
but, even as it is, very simple. It has no working parts to afiect the 
accuracy of the observations taken with it, and it is not likely to be 
disarranged by unskilful usage. It will not find the time, but the time 
having been once found, I believe it will ke^ it in a very satisfactory 
manner ; and though it may take something from astronomy, and give 
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littb in return, it is oakulated to be of no small service to horology. 
The tables of stars to be obseryed with it have been carefully prepared 
firom several catalogues, including the best, and have been arranged so as 
to be readily used by those who are not astronomers, and whose 
accquaintance with mathematics is limited to the knowledge of a little 
aritnmetic. With these facilities for reducing the observations of the 
fixed stars to mean solar time, is it too much to hope that others may 
improve upon the instrument ? *' 

We hope that Mr. Warner's contrivance will become popular. He has 
evidently taken much pains to obviate possible derangements in the 
instrument, and a great deal of trouble with the tables, the printing of 
which is excellent. Even observers provided with transit instrument or 
sextant might sometimes find Bir. Warner's instrument useful as a quick 
and ready check upon the clock-rate, when eztremest accuracy is not 
required. Of the cost of the instrument-^made by Troughton & Simms — 
in its present state, we are not informed. We should be rejoiced to find 
that it can be made for a moderate smn, so as to bring it within the reach 
of many who would be glad to keep their clocks right without much 
expenditure of money, time, and trouble. The author appends letters of 
cordial approval which he received from Professor Challis, Cambridge, and 
the late Sir John Herschel. 



Phyiical Geography: or the Terraqueous Globe and its Phenomena^ By 
William Desborough Cooley. London : Dulau and Co. 

We notice this work because of its admirable chapters on astronomy, 
of which there are five, and one towards the end of the work treating on 
past changes of climate, which are discussed .in connection with changes 
in the excentricity of the earth's orbit, and the resulting production of 
** Glacial Periods.*' The work opens with an account of the Solar 
System, the measure of Gravitation and nature of Parallax, and passes 
on to a consideration of the fixed stars and nebulae. The second and 
third chapters treat of the fi&^re and motions of the earth, the methods 
of determining its figure, including accounts of various geodelic surveys 
in France, Great Britain, India, Russia, &c. ; also its density. The fourth 
chapter treats of the methods of determining the positions of places on, 
and representations of, the earth's surface ; and the sixth chapter refers 

Srincipally to the astronomical causes of heat, the effect of the sun's 
eolination in producing variations in the length of the day, the distri» 
bution on the surface of solar heat ; and thus passes from astronomy to 
meteorology. This branch, however, although well treated, is beyond 
our province to notice. We may, however, remark that the illustrations 
consist of twelve well executed maps and numerous wood engravine^s 
referring both to the astronomical and other portions of the work, 
Beaders who are interested in meteorology will find in the maps much 
information as to the distribution of heat in the isothermals, of pressure 
in the isoharies ; also of wind, rain currents, &c. We strongly recom- 
mend a careful perusal of this interesting book, which ought to find a 
place in every astronomical and meteorological library. 
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N.B. — We do not hold ourselyes answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTEONOMIOAL BEGISTEB. 



VENUS AND URANUS. 



Sir,r— My friend Mr. Green has drawn the attention of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society to the yisibility of the unilluminated portion of the disc 
of Venus, and nas alluded to me as one of its observers, 

I have frequently, indeed almost as often as I have viewed the planet, 
seen it from quadrature to the inferior conjunction in the daylight On 
^ept %%f 1863, a few hours from the inferior conjunction, Venus being 
7^ S. 0's illuminated disc 0*58, it was very visible, and on Sept. 20, 186^ 
a p.m., being then aboat quadrature, I showed the planet to a lady who 
had not previously seen it, and she immediately remarked that she saw 
the whole disc, wnich, not supposing that it could be then seen, I verified 
by my own observation, and in both oases it was equally well seen. 

I have several very carefully made drawings of the phenomena in ques- 
tion, but in all of these the dark portion is represented as projected upon 
a ^ound a shade darker and more blue, and herein my drawings seem to 
diner from those of other observers. I have never, till a few nights aso, 
used a limiting diaphragm, and the powers best with an o. g. 3^, 65in. 
focal length, were 76 and 120. On uie loth inst., 9 p.m., I saw me dark 

Sart of the disc but very imperfectly^ although better without than with a 
ark band, which rather distressed my eye man otherwise. 

The visibility of the outer satellites of Uranus, with instruments of 
small aperture, was likewise noticed at the last meetings of the Society, 
and I may be permitted to add that with the telescope used above — a 
Tully used for many years by the Rev. T. W. Webb — ^I believe that I 
have seen Oberon several times. In 1866, with what data were avitilable, 
I projected a diagram of the apparent orbit of the outer satellites, then 
nearly circular, on which I lotted the computed place of Oberon, and 
made a limiting diaphragm reducing the field to its orbit, and on bringing 
the planet just to the edge of it, saw on five occasions in January a minute 
point of light very distinctiy, on four out of the five times in or near the 
assumed place. 

On January 20th, 1866, my notes are t air damp, incipient fog, with 
130, distinctiy ; colour, very pale blue \ different from other minute stars 
in tiie field, and very near computed place. 

Mr. Lassell, and subsequently Mr. Marth, kindly furnished, in the 
March foUowing, more accurate and fuller data of the orbits and 
places of the satellites, and the places of Oberon deduced from these agreed 
fairly well with those I had noted. 

I may add that I have the gift of a singularly good eye, which is perhaps 
a greater advantage than is sometimes tl^ought, and with a very excellent 
Dollond, of only 2\ inches aperture, 4A inch focal length, I saw the 
shadow of Titan upon Saturn, June 2na, 10 p.m., 1862, perfectly well, 
which Mr. Da^res onty thotight might be observed with 4 inch aperture at 
the least. 

I can even now, by covering the surrounding sky with my hand, reduce 
Jupiter and Venus to a neat sharp disc, and formerly had no difficulty in 
seeing the pair of stars € Lyrse. 

Some of your readers will doubtiess say that the above are altogether 
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optical illmioiis. But, dear Mr. Editor, it is diificiilt to disbelieTe the 
eridence of the senses, and I am irresistrbly leminded of a dispute 
between two Frenchmen when traTelline abroad. One narrated what he 
had seen of the fatal effects of a snake bite in Cayenne (I beliere) which 
his adTcrsary, a Tery learned man, but who had never been out of France, 
maintained was impo»ii>U, and I am afanoat ashamed to confess. Sir, that 
I, when appealed to as umpire, decided in fitTonr of him who only had 
lued his igfes . 
Ealing : May 15, 1876. I am. Sir, yonrs mpectfoUy, 

W. \jm BANKS. 



THE METEOR OF SEPT. 24, 1875. 

Sir, — ^In the Attrommietd Reguter for April, in Capt Tnpman*s paper 
on the Meteors of last Sept, I see it mentioned that an obserrer in Bath 
heard a "slight continued hissing as the meteor of Sept 14 rushed 
through the air." I saw the meteor, but I &iled to notice any sound at 
alL I was walking along a road in direction a little W. of N., and saw 
the meteor slowly descending from N. towards W. I was unable to 
obserre its direction with any accuracy, owing to the business I had in 
hand at the moment, or I should have sent a notice of it to your paper. 
Of course I do not pretend to say positively that there was no hissing sound, 
but I certainly did not hear it, and I diifik I should have done so had 
there been any. I know from experience how much imagination has to 
do with these things with those who are not accustomed to obserre 
astronomical phenomena. The majority of people belieye that there is 
always a sound heard with these fire-baOs. 

Bath. P. B. 



COGGIA'S COMET. 



Sir, — ^In the fifth number of Vol. 36 of the Monthly NoHees of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, that is to say, the number for March of the present 
year, there are contained three beautifully executed engrayings of Coggia*s 
comet as seen in July, 1S74. One of them is from a sketch from Mr. G. 
H. With, and two are from drawings taken by Mrs. Newall. 

That representations of a comet taken with instruments of a different 
size, and more especially, on different nights should yary considerably 
may be expected naturally enough. On the present occasion, however, 
it so happens that a sketch of the comet in question was taken by these 
two observers, not only on the same night, but almost at the very same 
hour. 

On that evening, July 14, Mr. With, as he informs us, made use of an 
*' Scinch speculum," yet with this comparatively small instrument he on 
that occasion saw the brilliant fan of light, of which the sketch taken by 
Mrs. Newall on the same night» and sll but simultaneously, can hardly 
be said to exhibit a faint image. 

One of the peculiarities, moreover, of Mr. With's drawing is the 
remarkable brilliance of the outer edge of the fan, and of this there is not 
a trace in Mrs. Newall*s sketch, with respect to which, Mr. Kewall 
remarks, that it was so exact he did not correct it at all. How is it that 
Mr. Newall's giant appears to have seen so little of what Mr. With's dwarf 
seems to have perceived so clearly? 

Lonsdale Koad, Barnes : I am, Sir, yours truly. 

May 8, 1876. EDWARD B. JONES. 
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OBSERVING WEATHER AND METEORS. 



Sir,— In the Register for August, 187 1, there is a list of clear nights for 
obsenration noticed by me in South Lancashire, &c. By clear nights I 
understand that the sky should be quite clear or with only a few very 
small passing clouds till about iih., or else thoroughly clear for a full 
hour. I hare kept a list of clear evenines in my note-book since 1859. 
If the sky has not been cloudless for one hour for a particular evenin?, I 
have not marked that one as clear. Of course this does not give any idea 
of the state of the sky after midnieht, when, according to some observers 
more distinct definition is obtained than before. 

Continuing the record from 1870^ I found- 
In 1871 ... 98 eyenings clear, partly or throughout. 

1872 ... 90 „ „ „ „ 

1873 ••• 82 „ I, „ „ 

1874 ••• *'3 >» M M »> 

187$ ... 100 „ „ „ „ 

These figures show nearly double the number of available evening^ 
here than I experienced in South Lancashire. I do not, however, consider 
any part of Devon as a superior atmosphere in England for observation. 
Some of the Midland counties, especially Notts and Herts, would 

Srobably be found to experience the largest number of clear nights, 
uch records would be useful, not only as indicating the best locality for 
a very large instrument, but also for those who have a wish to see "Venus 
in sole " on Deo. 6, 1882, and who do not care to take a trip across the 
Atlantic for that purpose. The last two years the sky was perfectly 
overcast here on the afternoon of that day. West Cornwall, wnere the 
transit would be seen a few minutes longer than anywhere else in England, 
is, I have been informed, generally cloudy before sunset at that time of 
the year. In the present year X found the following clear nights in 
January : ist, 6th (after loh.), nth, 12th (till after loh.), i8th (tiU 7|h.), 
22nd (atter 9h.), 24th (after 7h.), 25U1. Nights partly clear, t.s., with more 
or leas blue sky. 9th, i6th 19th, 21st, 23rd 26th. 

Febmanr. Clear nights : 2nd (except about 8h.), 4th, 5th (tiU 9h.), 
15th, 22na (till loh., but windy) ,23rd (till 7^h., but windy), 27th ^except 
about 9h.) 29th (till 9h.). Nights pretty clear : 3rd, 6th, 9th, 13th, 21st. 

March. Clear: ist (a few clouds), 4th (till loh.) 17th, 22nd (after 
loh.) 23rd, 24th (except from 9h. to i ih.) Partly dear : 3rd, 6th, 7th, 9th, 
loth, 1 2th 15th 1 6th, 1 8th, 20th, 25th, 29th, 30th, 31st. 

I have always included windy nights, as though useless for double star 
measurements, certain rough observations may be taken, as, e,p,, meteors. 

Possibly some of your readers may have noticed the brilhant meteor 
of Feb. 13th. At 7h. 8'9m. on turning my eyes from Venus, I witnessed 
a meteor of precisely the same apparent magnitude and brilliance, but 
greenish. Course from /3 Leporis downwards to 3^ beyond f . 

Upton Helions Rectory, Faithfully yours, 

Devon: Aprils. SAMUEL J. JOHNSON. 



A TERCENTENARY. 



On t^ie 23rd of May, 1576, King Frederic II. of Denmark signed the 
decree by which he granted the island of Huenen to Tycho Brahe for life. 
On the 8th of August the foundation stone of the castle of Uranienborg 
was laid, and on the 14th of December, 1576, Tycho made his first 
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astronomical observation there. The best available source for gaining a 
good notion of Tycho's island, observatories, and instruments, is to be 
found in the first volume of T. Blaeu's ** Atlas Major/' (1662) or his 
** Grand Atlas/' (Amsterdam, 1667), in which not less than fifteen plates 
(five being double folio) are devotea to them. Both editions of the Atlas 
are in the British Museum, and the French edition is also in the Admiralty 
Library, so that readers in town, who care for historical reminisences 
of astronomical science, have an opportunity of getting considerable 
information about the grand abode of the "instaurator astronomi»," 
and of appreciating the better Tycho's own reflection after he had 
left it :— 

"Uranise sacrata domus, specula indyta coeli, 

Excelso fundata loco, firmata<]^ue vallis, 

Arboribusque herbisque tuis circumsita in hortis, 

Quae ter septenos lustrast cuncta per annos 

Sidera, dum caput angustum sustollis Olympo : 

Siccine spreta jaces ? Sic nunc orbata quiescis ? 
• • « « « >' 

Of the ruins of Uranienborg and Stjemebor^, as they appeared in the 
summer of 1868, D' Arrest has ^ven a very interesting account in No. 
1 718 of the Astronomische Nachrtchten, 

A. M. 



SATELLITES OF SATURN. 



The opportunities which the possessors of powerful telescopes have had 
last year of making valuable contributions towards our better knowledge 
of the motions of the satellites, by watching their passing the direction 
of Uie minor axis of the ring, and by notine the times of such passings, 
appear to have been entirely neglected. Of uie long list of predicted con- 
j unctions not one seems to have been observed. Yet the result of every 
carefully observed conjunction would have vied in importance with the 
best micrometrical measurements, and would have been worth half-a- 
dozen indifferent ones. 

The apparent orbits of the satellites nearer to the planet than Rhea 
have since become so contracted that the coigunctions with the centre of 
the planet are not longer observable. Telescopes of sufiicient power 
ought now to be employed in fixing the times when the satellites are in 
conjunction with the ends of the ring, and with the limbs of the ball. 
If the occurrences of these conjunctions are approximately known before- 
hand, the task of observing them involves very little trouble beyond the 
exercise of some patience. It remains to be seen whether the possessors 
of the instruments required can be induced to assist with them in the 
pleasant and grateful task of gathering valuable fruit-s just ripe for 
plucking, or whether they will continue to deserve the reproach of 
leaving ripe fruit unplucked, even when they are relieved of all prelimi- 
nary trouble. 

The following list contains the approximate Greenwich sidereal times 
of the conjunctions of the satellites with the ends of the rine, and also of 
their greatest elongations, which occur between i6h. and 4h. Greenwich 
sidereal time. In uie case of Mimas the times of the elongations only are 
given and these may possibly be more than two hours too early, as no 
observation of the satellite of last year has become known. 



Saturn. 
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Abbreyiations : — 
nf. Satellite north of ring, in conj. with following edge of ring, going out. 



sp. 
e. 



n 

*9 

n 
tf 



preceding 

Mowing 

preceding 
at greatest Eastern elongation. 

„ Western ,, 
at inferior coi^ unction with the centre of ball, South. 



south 



91 



ft 



tt 
»> 



n 



k 



inf. 

sup. „ at superior 

1876. Gn. Sid. Time. 

h 

June 20 16*3 Bhea. nf. 

177 Encel. nf. 

177 Mim. w. 

19*0 Tethys. np. 

20'0 Dione. w. 

227 EnceL e. 

2-0 Tethys. nf. 

3*8 EnceL sf. 

21 16*3 Dione. nf. 
16*4 Mim. w. 
177 Tethys. sf. 
20*3 EnceL np. 

07 Tethys. sp. 

27 EnceL nf. 

37 Mim. e. 

22 16*5 Tethys. np. 
17-5 Dione. sf. 
18*2 Rhea. inf. 
19*1 EnceL sp. 
227 Rhea. sp. 
23*4 Tethys. n£ 

0*2 Dione. sp. 

2*4 Mim. e. 

23 167 Encel. e. 
21*3 Rhea. w. 
217 EnceL sf. 
22*1 Tethys. sp. 

I 'I Mim. 6/ 

2*4 Dione. np. 

24 20*0 Rhea. np. 
20*6 EnceL n£ 
20*8 Dione. e. 
22*8 Tethys. n£ 
23*8 Mim. e. 

0*5 Rhea. sup. 

1-6 Encel. e. 

25 18*1 EnceL w. 
19*1 Dione. sp. 
19*5 Tethys. sp. 
22*5 Mim. e. 
23*2 Encel. np. 

3'4 Tethys. w. 

37 Rhea. e. 



it 



f» 



n 



e. 
sp. 

e. 
sf. 
w. 
nf. 

e. 



in. 

in. 

out. 



North. 

1876. 6n. Sid. Time. 
h 

26 l8'2 Tethys. nf. 
20*3 Dione. np. 
21*1 Mim. 
22*1 EnceL 

2*1 Tethys. 

2*3 Rhea. 

3*1 EnceL 

4*0 Dione. 

27 1 6*6 Dione. 
17*0 Tethys. np. 
I9'6 EnceL e. 
19*8 Mim. e. 

0*6 EnceL sf. 

0*8 Tethys. w. 

28 17*1 EnceL np. 
1 8*5 Mim. e. 
23*5 EnceL nf. 
23*6 Tethys. e. 

1*6 Dione. w. 

4*6 EnceL e. 

29 i6'0 EnceL sp. 
17*2 Mim. e. 
177 Rhea. nf. 
2i'0 EnceL w. 
21*9 Dione. nf. 
22*3 Tethys. w. 

2*1 EnceL np. 

30 16*4 Rhea. e. 
i8'6 EnceL s£ 
2i'0 Tethys. e. 
23*1 Dione. sf. 

1*0 EnceL .Ap. 

3*2 Mim. w. 

July I 17*5 EnceL nf. 

19*4 Dione. w. 

19*6 Rhea. inf. 

197 Tethys. w. 

22 '5 EnceL e. 

0*1 Rhea. sp. 

1*9 Mim. w 

3*6 EnceL sf. 

3*6 Tethys np. 

A. MARTH. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCCftRBNCBS FOR JUNE, 1876. 



DATE. 


Frincipal Ooonrrences. 


Japlter'8 Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Thur 


1 
2 


b. m. 

20 

841 
9 47 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, 4h. 41m. I4*59s. 


Srd Ec B. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. E. 
1st. Sh. E. 


h. m. s. 
9 16 24 
9 18 

9 39 
II 29 

II SI 


h. UL 

Jupiter. 
10 49*6 


Fri 


Sun*s Meridian Passage 
2m. I3*4is. before Mean 
Noon 


IstEaR 


9 858 


10 45*2 


Sat 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 








10 40*8 


Sun 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter, 5* 34' N. 

Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=39"'02 
Minor axis=4'^'i4 






10 36-4 


Mon 


Occultation of B.A.O. 

^5347(5) ^^.^^ 
Reappearance of ditto 


and Tr. I. 
and Sh. L 
Ist Tr. B. 


11 32 

12 26 
14 4 


10 32*0 


Tues 


W 


Full Moon 
Venus at greatest brilli- 
ancy 




10 27*6 


Wed 






and Eo. B. 
1st Oc D. 


9 11 58 
1355 

925 

II 3 
II 9 
11 30 SO 
II 33 
13 14 
13 IS 14 

821 
II 3 16 


10 23*3 


Thur 




Srd Oa D. 
1st Tr. I. 
Srd Oo. B. 
Srd Ec. D. 
Ist Sh. I. 
1st Tr. E. 
Srd Eo. B. 


10 18*9 


Fri 


9 




. 


1st Oc D. 
1st Ec B. 


10 14-5 


Sat 


10 
11 


8 


• 


1st Sh. E. 


8 14 


10 10*2 


Sun 






• 


10 5*8 


Mon 


12 




and Tr. I. 


1348 


10 1*5 


Tues 


13 
14 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Saturn o* 15' S. 






9Sri 


Wed 


15 14 
14 


* 

C Moon*s Last Quarter 


and Ec B. 


II 48 27 


9 57-8 


Thur 


15 


Inferior conjunction of 
Mercury and Sun 

Illuminated portion of 
disc of Venus =0*199 

Illuminated portion of 
disc of Mars=o*990 


Srd Oc. D. 
1st Tr. I. 
1st Sh. I. 


12 46 

12 48 

13 28 


948-5 



Aitnmomieal Ocemreneet for June. 
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DATS. 


Principal Oeeurrenoes. 


Jupiter's Satidlltes. 


PMsage. 


Fri 


16 


h* m. 

22 

10 16 

12 

7 

856 

9 19 
3 13 

ill 
936 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, Sh. 40m. 22*978. 


1st Oa D. 
1st Eo. B. 


h. m. 8. 
10 7 
I2S7 40 


h. m. 
9 44*a 


Sat 


17 
18 
19 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
om. 40*468. after Mean 
Noon 


IstTr. E. 
Ist Sh. E. 


927 
10 ID 


9 39'9 


Sim 








9 35-6 


Mon 








9 3i'3 


Tues 


20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Keroniy 9* 28' S. 




9271 


Wed 


• New Moon 


and Oo. D. 


10 17 


9 22*8 


Thnr 


Conjunction of Moon and 
Mars 3* 31' S. 






9 18*6 


Fri 


Conjunctionof Moon and 
Venus 4* 40' 8. 


and Sh. E. 
Ist Oc. D. 


9 28 
" S3 

9 2 
9S2 

11 14 

12 4 


9 14-3 


Sat 


Ocoultation of 83 Canori 

(6) 

Keappearance of ditto 

Saturn's King : 
Major axi8=:40''*36 
Minor azi8s4'"29 


Ist Tr. I. 
ist Sh. L 
Ist Tr. E. 
1st Sh. £. 


9 10*1 


Sun 




Ist Eo. R. 


92044 


9 59 


Mon 




Srd Sh. I. 
Srd Sh. E. 


9 10 
II 10 


9 n 


Tues 


« 






8 57-5 


Wed 


) Moon*s First Quarter 


andOaD. 


1239 


853-3 


Thur 


Occultation of i Virginis 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 






849-1 


Fri 


30 


92s 

10 41 

11 SI 

21 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

4722 (6) 
Beappearance of ditto 
Oocnftation of B.A.C. 

4739 (6i) 


2nd Sh. I. 
2nd Tr. E. 
2ndSh.E. 


927 
10 8 
12 3 


8449 


JUL 

Sat 


Y 
1 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter 5" 32' N. 


Ist Tr. I. 
1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. E. 


1050 
11 46 

13 2 


8 40*8 
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THE PLANETS FOR JUNE. 



At Tbansit oyxk thb Mexidiar or GBXBmncH. 



PlaneU. 


Date. 


Mercary... 


1st 




9th 




17th 




25th 


Venus .«• 


ISt 




9th 




17th 




25th 


Jupiter ... 


ISt 




9th 




17th 




25th 


Saturn ... 


ISt 




9th 




17th 




25th 


Uranus ... 


ISt 



Bt. AsoeniioiL 



h. m. 



s. 



5 
5 
5 
5 

7 

I 

8 
15 3? 



58 12 
5346 



31 52 
22 26 



41 

59 



19 
I 



8 52 

9 9 



- o 39 
IS «8 59 
15 25 48 

15 23 13 
22 40 36 

22 41 14 

22 41 29 

22 41 19 

9 17 I 



Declination. 


Diameter. 


/ 
N.23 39 


'°!'4 


N.21 27 


II''^ 


N.19 3* 


li'''9 


N.18 36 


lo»-6 


N.24 I* 
N.22 27} 


38'''o 


N.20 49 


43''*2 


N.19 i5i 


48''-8 


S.18 4 


42'''0 


S. 17 52* 


41-8 


8.1743 


41 "-o 


S.1735 


*°!'4 


S. 10 6 


IS'''6 


S. 10 4 


iS'S 


S.10 5 
S. 10 8 


le^-o 


i6''-2 


N.16 32* 


4"'t> 



Meridian 



h. 
I 
o 

23 

23 

2 

2 
2 
I 



m. 
167 
40-9 

45-8 
2*8 
59-6 
45-8 
24*1 

S3-0 
10 49*6 

10 14s 
39*9 

56-4 
25-6 

54- 
22 



9 
9 
17 
17 
16 
16 



I 



4 350 



Meroury ma^ be obserred for about an hour and a quarter after 
sunset, at the beginning of the month, the interval decreasing. At the 
end of the month he rises before the sun. 

Vonus sets three hours and a quarter after the sun on the ist, the 
interval decreasing to an hour on the last day. 

Jupitor may be observed at the beginning of the month throughout 
the night, till an hour before sunrise, the interval increasing. He sets 
on the 30th at an hour and a Quarter after midnight 

Saturn rises just after midnight at the beginnine; of the month, and 
afterwards a little earlier each night. At the end of the month he rises 
at about 11 p.m. 

OBSERVING NIGBTS. 



APBIL, 1876. 
Fair. Bad. Clear all night 

3 5 5 

Bermerside Observatory, Halifax. 



NEW RED STAR (f) 



Translation of a letter from Mr. J. Birmingham in the Astrcncmtche 

Nachrichten, 

On the 13th of April I found a red star, the approximate position of 
which is B. A. i8n. 28m., Dec. -J- 36° 54'. It is not included in 
Solgellerup's Catalogue, and may prove to bie new. Colour, intense red. 



Mag. 8*5. 
Mi 



illbrook, Tuam, Ireland : 
April 10^ 1876. 



J. BIBMIN6HAM. 
— (From A. N,, No. 2092.) 
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EPHEUERIS FOR PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS OF 

JUPITER.. 



ft 



Green- 


Longitude 


Angle of 


Annual 


Latitude of 


wich. 


of 2^' 


8 


position of 


parallax. 


earth | 


sun 


Midnight. 


central merid. 


2f *8 axis. 




aboTe 2('t 


equatoi 


1876. 














e 


e 


June I 


3094 




14-22 


+3-07 






2 


lOO'I 


870*7 


14*27 


3*27 






3 


250-8 


•7 
•7 


14*31 


3*47 






4 


41*5 


14*35 


+3*66 


-3*15 


-2*99 


5 


192*1 


870*6 


14-39 


3*85 






6 


342-8 


•7 


1443 


4*04 






7 


1335 
284-2 


•7 


14*47 


4*23 






8 


•7 


14-51 


442 






9 


79*9 


•7 


14*55 


4-60 


—313 


—2*98 


10 


225*5 


•6 
•7 


14:59 


4*78 






II 


16*2 


14*63 


+4*96 






12 


166-9 


870*7 


14*67 


5*14 






13 


317*5 
108*2 


•6 


14*71 


5*32 






14 


•7 


1474 


5*49 


—3*11 


—2-98 


15 


2588 


•6 


14-77 


5-66 






16 


49*5 


•7 


14-80 


5*83 






17 


202*2 


1 


14-84 


6*00 






18 


350-8 




1487 


+6*i6 






19 


1415 


870*7 


14*90 


6*32 


—309 


—2-97 


20 


202*1 


*6 


14*93 


6*48 






21 


82-7 


•6 


14-96 


6-64 






22 


233*4 


:| 


14*99 


6-79 






23 


24-0 


15-02 


6-94 






24 


174*6 


6 
*6 


1505 


7*05 


—3*07 


—2*97 


% 


325*2 


V 


«5*o7 


+7*24 






115*8 


8706 


15*09 


7*39 






27 


266-4 


*6 


15*12 


7*53 






28 


57*1 


•7 


15*14 


7*67 






29 


207-7 


*6 


15*16 


7*81 


-3'o5 


—2-96 


30 
July I 


358*3 
148-9 

I OBJEC, 


•6 
6 


15-18 
15-20 


l^ 


mVATli 


A.M. 


LUNAl 


r^' SUITABLE FOR OBSl 


)N IN 






JUNE, 1876 


• 








By W. R. 


Bi&T,F.B.A.S., F.M.S. 





Li our list for April, 1876, we gave certain objects in or near <*Fra- 
castorius" as suitable for further inyestifi;ation. The interest in lunar 
topo^aphy haying soiuewhat revived of late, we now continue this list 
otoblects. 

YIL A small crater opened pp on the hie^h land forming the ascent on 
the south ; it is situated close to the two ridges south-west of the south- 
east angle. 



148 General Notices. 

Note. — ^The craters IL and VIL are both opened oat on the same hie h 
land that skirts "Fracastorius " on the east and south, passing the south- 
east angle, and after forming the ascent as far as midwaj of the south 
b order , trends away to the south-west. 

VllL The west border, which is finely curved, terraced, and somewhat 
roi^ as though the interior had been undergoing degradation. 

I A. A very minute hill near the centre of the floor. 

Miss Ashley, of Bath, has favoured me with a sketch of '^Fracastorius " 
as seen by her on May 12, 1876, from I4h. 16m. to i6h., with a 375-inch 
O.G. by Wray, power 185, in which she gives a somewhat large elevation 
touth of centre. She describes it as having '* graduallj^ sloping sides.*' In 
connection with this elevation, Miss Ashley furnishes the following 
interesting information. After mentioning crater II. on the extremity of 
the east wall, " south of this crater there is a deep shadow through the 
wall like a pass, cutting through the ray from Tycho and running in a 
straight line of sun-light (query, a ridge) riffht across ' Fracastorius ' to 
the south-west wall, where there is another deep shadow cutting through 
the walL I could not see it just at the elevation. I think it passed to the 
south of it.'* Miss Ashley shows this rill or cleft, if such it be, inter- 
rupted by the south-east edge of the elevation, and bent towards it. 

This feature on ** Fracastorius " is perfectly new to me. The bending 
towards the elevation appears as if- the elevation were the origin of 
the cleft, which extends outwards in nearly opposite directions south- 
west and north-east, at a Tery obtuse angle. Miss Ashley is a new 
observer, and it is somewhat remarkable that a feature so easily seen 
by her shonld have been overlooked so lately as 1870 and 1871 by such 
careful observers as Elger, Birmingham, and Neison. 

DISCOVERY OF JSEW MINOR PLANETS (162, 163). (162). 

From Astronomische Nachrichten No. 2090. 

By M. Prosper Henry, in Paris. (BttUetih International No. 113.) 

1876. April 21. M. T. 1311. B. A. I4h. 9m. 58s. 

Dec. S. r2° 18' 
Daily motion in declination 3' northerly. 

(163O 

By M. Perrotin, at Toulouse. {Bulletin International, No. It8.) 

April 26. R. A. I4h. iim. 48s. 

Dec. S. 6° 24' 

Daily motion in dec. 7^ N. Magnitude, I2th. 
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EOTAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 



Session 1876 — 77. 
The last Meeting before the Long Vacation, June Qtb, 1876. ' 
William Huggins, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 

in the Chair. 
Secretaries — Mr. Dunkin and Mr. Banyard. 
The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
Mr. Banyard announced that 76 presents had been receiyed by 
the Society since their last meeting in May. Amongst them was 
a handsome large paper copy of Leovitius' Ephemeridum Novum, 
given by Lord Lindsay, and a box of letters which had been pre- 
sented to the Society by the Bey. T. Sheepshanks, the nephew of 
the late Bey. B. Sheepshanks, who was for many years actively 
connected with the Society, and a diligent correspondent of many 
distinguished European astronomers. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Lord Lindsay and the 
Bev. T. Sheepshanks. 

The following candidates for the fellowship of the Society were 
balloted for and duly elected : 

Andrew Ainslie Common, Esq., of 37, Eaton-rise, Ealing, 

and 
James Love, Esq., of 8, Talbot Lodge, Bickerton-road, 
Upper Holloway. 
Dr. Mann was called upon to give a verbal account of a com- 
parison which he had recently made between the performance 6f 
a 3^inch achromatic, by Andrew Boss, and a 6^-inch silver-on- 
glass reflector, by With of Hereford. 

The comparison had been made by placing the telescopes side 
by side and examining objects upon the moon from 4J days of its 
age to 9^ days of its age. With low magnifying powers, up to 
1 20 diameters, he had been unable to detect any detail with the 
reflector that he could not. also see with the refractor. Bdt 
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with higker powers, np to 250 diameters, details were seen with 
the reflector that were not visible with the re£ractor> and with 
the refleator the definition oontinned perfectly sharp, and beaati* 
fully crisp, with a power of 300 diameters, increased to 450 by 
the addition of a Barlow lens. On thajb ground the, comparison 
was greatly in favour of the reflector. He was however of 
opinion that the shadows of lunar objects as seen with the 
refractor were much blacker, than as seen with the reflector. 
His friend Mr. Stothert of B^ih, who had made the oompariso%^ 
with him, was of opinion that the shadows as seen in the reflector ^ 
were only of a neutral tint, while in the refractor they were 
perfectly black. 

Mr. Wentworth Erck : I have had an opportunity of comparing 
two telescopes more nearly of the same aperture, viz., a 9-inch 
reflector, and a 7^inch refractor, and I can certainly corroborate . 
the statement as to the greater darkness of the field in the case of 
the refractor than in the case of the reflector. But with minute 
double stars the discs are decidedly smaller in the case of the 
reflector than with the refractor. 

The Astronomer-Boyal said: Perhaps on this subject I may> 
state to the Society the result of an experiment of very short 
duration, which I had an opportunity of making a good many 
years ago, at the Paris Observatory. I had the good fortune to 
test one of Gauchoix's great ^re^ectors, and I was quite amused 
with the precautions which it seemed necessary to take with these 
reflectors.. There was a bag of air behind the vitreous part of the. 
speculum, and from the bag of air there was a pipe communicating 
with the observer's mouth. The observer blew up the air to the 
proper degree of tension, in fa^t till the definition was perfect. 
When the bag was blown to the proper degree of tension the defi- . 
nition of the objects on the moon was infinitely superior to anything 
that I have ever seen with a refractor, in fact 1 have never seen 
any image at all comparable to that. I have no doubt whatever 
that geometrical definition can be better obtained with the reflector 
than with the refractor.. With the reflector there is only one. 
surface to be considered, while with the refractor there are four 
. surfaces^ and th^re is also the irrationality of the dispersion ot 
the two glasses which can never be perfectly got rid of . 

The President : At pres^it we have before us only the case of 
silver on glass reflectors. I will ask Mr. Lassell whether he 
thinks that there is the same difference with respect to the dark-? 
ness of the shadows with metal specula ? 

Mr. Lassell: I have had very small experience with silvered- 
glass mirrors, but those 1 have .seen haye the same defect (I may 
call it) as Dr. Mann has insisted upon with respect to the li^t- 
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ness of tlx6 shftdows when they ought to be blaok. With metal ' 
speciila I find the shadows blaeker than with any achromatic I 
have ever seen, and free from any tinge of colour whatever. 
When the moon is in quadrature they are blacker than anything 
else I' can conceive of. Nothing can surpass the beauty of the 
image from a perfectly parabolic speculum. 

Professor Pritchard : We have at Oxford two instruments, one 
a rei^tor by Mr. De la Bue^ and the Other an achromatic, both 
ofliearly -equal aperture, one iz-in: and the other 13^. Our 
experience entirely coincides with what Ik&. Lassell has said with 
regard to the blackness of the shadows. But the doubt I have of 
the superiority of the reflector to the refractor is this, that you can 
raafely use the reflector, whatever the cause may be — the currents 
of idr or the alteration of heat, I know not what it is, but you can 
rarely use it to the best possible advantage. The instrumentf 
rarely comes up to its own idiosyncrasies, and we always revert 
back again to the refractor as the practical instrument, but sup-' 
poedng we could get the atmosphere, or currents of air, or whatever 
it is still, then undoubtedly for definition, we should go to the 
reflector. It is not very long ago that I was with Mr. With, who I 
presume has produced as fine mirrors as have ever been produced; 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the momentary definition 
that you get with his instruments, but it ceases after a few 
minutes and you have to wait. Mr. With, with all his experience; 
hski continually to go to the tube, and blow with a fan in order 
to do something to get rid of something, and as soon as he had 
done that the definition became marvellous, but in a minute or 
two later the definition was gone again. 

Mr. Lassell : With respect to the uncertainty of the working of 
specula, it depends very much I believe upon flexure. A speculum^ 
whether large or small, at least down to 12 inches diameter; 
requires diie support in all positions so as to enable it to bd 
turned rapidly from one position to another, and it requires a few 
minutes to settle down to its best position. I know it is the case 
with my 2-ft. equatorial. If I have' been observing for two or 
three hours east of the meridian and then turn the telescope rather 
suddenly, it may be flve minutes before the speculum will eome up 
to its proper action again. I attribute this to an elasticity which 
is sensitive to every change. But I beHeve that the double system 
of levers I have adopted complete^ eliminates all sensible strain^ 
and it is to that I attribute the^ more uniform performance of my 
mirrors, in equal states of the atmosphere, than I have been led to 
suppose some other mirrors possess. 

Lord Bos9e : I wish to make ohe remark on the subject. It 
appears to me that what has been noticed by Dr. Mann may 
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admit of easy explanation. I refer, not to the definition, but >to^ 
the lightness of the shadows. U there is the least degree of 
tarnish or oxide on the mirror, which frequently happens with 
tlie best mirrors that have not been polished very recently, there 
will always be diffused light over the whole field. In the case of 
the reflector much of this dispersed light will pass on through the 
eyepiece, and cause a faint Ulumination over the whole field, but 
in the case of the refractor, if there is any slight tarnish, or dis- 
persion of light from the lenses, it will be thrown back towards 
Uie sky, and therefore will not cause a diffused light over the 
image. In fact, there is the same difference as if you were to 
take an object-glass and stick a number of pieces of white paper 
over it, you would diminish the amount of light, but if you were 
to take a reflector and stick a number of pieces of white paper 
upon it you would get a good deal of diffused light thrown up the 
tube, and that would cause a diffused illumination over the whole 
field, and would diminish the intensity of the shadows. It seems 
to me this may be a probable explanation in the case with the 
silver-on-glass mirrors. If they get the least improper usage they 
get rapidly tamished,' and the surface gets broken up, and it is 
difficult to get the same satisfactory blackness of the field as there 
is soon after the. speculum leaves the maker's hands. 

Dr. Mann explained that the reflector he used had just been re- ' 
silvered, and he felt certain it was perfectly brilliant. 

Mr. Dunkin read a paper by Professor Newcomb, of Washing-' 
ton, entitled On' a hitherto unnoticed apparent inequality/ in the 
longitude of the moon. The inequality had, it appeared, been 
brought to light in the course of an investigation having for its 
object the determination of the corrections to be applied to the 
lunar ephemeris derived from Hansen's Tables de la Lune, in 
order that that ephemeris might be used for the determination of 
such of the longitudes of the transit of Venus stations as depend on 
observations of occultations or paoon culminations. The material 
used was the series of Gbreenwich and Washington observations of 
the moon, extending from 1S62 to 1874, ^^^ ^^^ residual errors 
of the moon's place derived from Hansen's tables. These residuals 
were first corrected for the theoretical terms in which the tables 
seem to need emendation and for error of moon's semidiameter, 
and then for the mysterious error of epoch which has been so 
rapidly developed during the last 10 years. 

When the several corrections were applied to residuals. Prof, 
Newcomb was surprised to find systematic outstanding errors, 
which could not be represented by corrections to the lunar ele-i 
ments. There could be no serious doubt of their reality, because 
th^, Greenwich a;Dd Washington observations agree in showing 
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them. 'At first, Prof. Newcomb was disposed to attribute them 
to inequalities in the surface of the moon, but a more careful 
examination showed that they were periodic and depended on thiB 
moon's longitude, being positive when the moon's longitude was 
.between 180° and 360°, and negative in the first semi-circum- 
ference, but this was found to be subject to a sensible alteration, 
the point of maximum possible error moving forward to about o® 
and that of negative error to i8o° ill the course of a few yeanr' 
observations. 

It was now evident that in the investigation of this inequaliiy 
its period might during any one year be regarded as the same with 
that of the moon's mean anomaly, and that thus during this 
interval it would be identified with the corrections to the eccen- 
tricity and perigee. Owing, however, to the want of exact coin- 
cidence of period the apparent errors of eccentricity and perigee 
Would be different from year to year, these elements would in 
fact appear to be affected with an inequality of longer period. 

In order to make the investigation more complete, Prof. New- 
comb also determined the corresponding corrections for the years 
1847 to 1858, for which the residual errors of Hansen's tables 
are given in the Greenwich observations for 1859, ^^® resulting 
Corrections and the mode in which the new term is brought out 
are shown in the table given in the paper. 

The period of N, the chief term of the new inequalrty, is 16 J 
years, with a probable error of half a year, and a possible error of a 
year or more. The corresponding period of the inequality in longi- 
tude is 2 7 '43 04 days ±o*oo4od. There is a large preponderance 
of probabilities against the real period, being either less than 
27*42d. or greater than 27*44d, — ^no known term in the moon's 
longitude falls betweeen these limits. The moon's sidereal period 
is 2 7*3 2d., and her anomalistic period is 27*55d., so that the new 
term falls half way between the two. 

The non-accordance of this period with any term heretofore 
sought for is the reason why this term has not before been 
noticed. A term if unknown would not be remarked, unless its 
magnitude was such as to visibly affect the individual comparisons 
of theoretical values with observations, and Hansen's tables as 
corrected are the first ones of which the residual errors are so 
small that a term of i'''5 would be remarked in the comparison 
with observations. 

Professor Adams (being called on by the President) said : I 
must apologise for saying anything on such a subject on the spur 
of the moment. From the account which Professor Newcomb 
has given, he seems to have satisfactorily established the existence 
6f a'new inequality, but I think it would require a very close 
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examination of the lunar theory to make out what is the cause 
of it. I am rather inclined on the first blush to suppose that it 
may be due in some way to the influence of the figure of the earth 
pn the motion oft he moon ; however, this is merely thrown out 
a4) the moment. The period is so curious, that it is yery diEQcult 
to say to what the inequality is likely to be due. 

The Astrpnonaer-Royal said: Mr. President, I really have very 
little to say upon this matter. It seems to me that there is 
nothing which can be held "fe explain this inequality exactly. I 
do not by any means wish to deprecate the production of a reduced 
series of observations like this, for it is by processes of this kind 
that every good step has been made in the mathematical theory 
of the moon and planets. It was by observation in the first place 
that the eccentricity of the moon's orbit was determined. ' It was 
by observation that the great inequality in the motion of Jupiter 
and Saturn was determined before it was accounted for theo- 
retically, and so it has been that every step in the lunar theory 
has been made. When I look upon these things I am inclined to 
think that, after all, theory is a very poor matter indeed. This 
paper of Professor Simon Newcomb's is one of those things which 
is likely to spur on us theorists to attempt to account for the 
observed fact, but at present I certainly do not see in what direc- 
tion of the theory the fact points. 

The President : I will ask the meeting to return its thanks to 
t^rofessor Newcomb for the interesting and important paper he 
has contributed to us, and not only for the paper but for the 
remarks which it has elicited from our distinguished Fellows, 
Professor Adams and the Astrohomer-Boyal. 

Lord Lindsay exhibited an altazimuth so constructed as to give 
an approximately equatorial motion. . He said that the construc- 
tion appeared to him so simple that he could hardly suppose that 
it had not been discovered before, though he had never seen any 
description of such a mounting. To the base of the altazimuth 
pillar is fixed an iron bar, through a hole in which a string or 
wire is attached to the object-glass end of the telescope ; the only 
adjustments that are iiecessary are that the horizontal bar shall 
Ue approximately north and south, and that the distance from the 
base of the altazimuth pillar to the hole in the bar — through 
which the string passes — shaH be equal to the height of the 
pillar into the co-tangent of th<d latitude of the place of observa- 
tion. The contrivance was so simple that he could hardly conceive 
that it could be new. Under the circumstances he thought it 
right to bring the instrument before the meeting. (Applause.) 
. The Astronomer-Boyal said that the same principle was used 
by him in examining the object-glasses fdr the new transit circle 
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and. equatorial in 1850^ and sinc^ that it had been used for various 
other purposes. The principle was obvious, but there appeared to 
be some conditiona introduced in Lord Lindsay's instrument which 
contribute to the efficiency of the movement more completely than 
in the form he had adopted in 1850. 

Lord Lindsay s£^d he was glad to have elicited the fact that 
the contrivance had been thought of before. 

The President : I am sure you , will anticipate me by giving 
thanks to Lord Lindsay for bringpg forward this remarkably 
simple form of equatorial motion. It may be very useful for 
travellers. 

Lord Lindsay then read a paper entitled A note on a double 
image spectroscope. The instrument was exhibited to the Society, 
. and appeared to consist of an ordinary battery of dispersing 
prisms, mounted on a disc with a telescope and collimator, but 
between the battery of prisms and the collimator are two reversing 
prisms^ the lower one of which receives one-half of the beam 
of parallel rays from the collimator, and reverses it in a plane 
parallel to the plane of the disc on which the battery of prisms is 
.mounted. The other or upper inverting prism receives the other 
naif of the beam from the collimator, and inverts it in a plane at 
right angles to this plane. On slightly turning the two inverting 
prisms round an axis parallel to the slit, the lower half of the 
beam, and consequently the lower. half of the spectrum, is shifted, 
while the upper half of the spectrum remains stationary. The 
spectrum itself thus becomes a micrometer on which the shift of 
Imes can be measured. 

Prof. Pritchard said that he was himself about to bring before the 
Society a precisely similar instrument, but he was waiting until ha 
had done some good work with it. He thought that the instrument, 
or something like it, had been contrived by Professor Zollner. 

Lord Xiindsay said he did not wish to take any credit at all for 
the invention. The instrument was arranged after a conversation 
on the subject with Prof. ZollAer, and if he had not already ex-* 
plained that he intended to have do4e so. 

The President said that he believed the idea of the two prisms 
to be due to Prof. Zollner, but we were indebted to Lord Londsay 
for carrying it out in so convenient a form. The instrument 
was, doubtless, capable of doing good work, but considering that 
the light was divided into t^o j^pectra, and also the loss of light 
at the surfaces of prisms, he did not think it so suitable for 
observing the motions of stars as the form of spectroscope 
employed at Greenwich, 

, The Astronomer-Eoyal asked leave to make a general observa* 
tion. He had a great pbjection to hearing " suggestioiis " to the 
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Society of plans which had Hot been tried. . He had had much- 
experience of suggestions, and he knew how fallacioas many of - 
ihem were. No one should stake his credit on an instrument 
until it had been tried, and he asked the President of the Society 
to use his efforts to crush all suggestions. 

Capt. Noble was called upon to read a paper On some observer* 
tions of Venits, He said : I was very much struck by Mr. Brett's 
announcement at our last meeting that he had detected unmis- 
takeable specular reflection from the body of Venus. Believing as' 
I did that had the phenomenon been anything like so apparent 
as his very artistic drawing represented it to be, I must have seen 
it; I yet so far mistrusted my own experience as to admit the 
possibility that Mr. Brett's trained and artistic eye might have- 
detected an appearance which had been previously overlooked by 
others less specially employed in observing form, light, and shade. 
Since the 1 2th of May, therefore, I have availed myself of every 
favourable opportunity for investigating the question of alleged 
specular reflection from Venus. 

« My flrst step was to examine the planet, which I did in day- 
light, twilight, and at dusk, with various powers, from 84 to 394, 
to see whether I could detect any indication of specular reflection 
by ordinary telescopic vision, l^ut I could discover none whatever; 
the whole of the light' in the neighbourhood of the illuminated 
limb being as homogeneous as it possibly could be. I then, using 
a power of 255, interposed a graduated wedge of dark glass, tra- 
versing it, with the utmost slowness, before the eye lens of my 
eye-piece until the planet was rendered invisible. Under these 
circumstances the flrst part to fade away was (as might, a 
priori, have been expected) that in the neighbourhood of the 
terminator, and the effect presented was of course that of the 
material reduction of the breadth of the crescent. Then the' 
<U2tual cusps vanished, and, finally, the central part of the illumi- 
nated periphery of Venus went out altogether, not the slightest 
sign, trace^ or indication of specular reflection, or of one part 
being in the smallest degree brighter than another, being visible.. 
With a very dark green eye-glass, too, of uniform tint, which ex- 
tinguished the cusps, the-light of the limb remained absolutely 
without difference of brightness of any description. 
>^ In addition to these observations, made and repeated on 
Numerous occasions with a 4*2 • inch Boss achromatic, I have 
Examined the planet with the beautiful 6*25-ihch Browning-WitH 
i^eflector, belonging to my friend Mr. H. J. Slack, employing his 
own wedge of dark glass for cutting off the light of the planet/ 
and with precisely the same result. I can, then, only come- to 
i^ conclusion that Venus does n<>< exhibit anything whatever itf 
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the shape of specular reflection^ and that its apparition in Mr. 
Brett's case must have had its origin either in his instrument or 
in his eye. 

It may not be uninteresting to add that while my experiments 
were in progress, I discovered that by waiting until the evening 
got dark enough, I, with a power of 154 (or in fact any 
other, but this is the one with which I made the discovery), could 
distinctly make a quasi-phosphorescent body of Venus out of the 
blue light resulting from the verj^ slight over-correction of my 
object-glass. This **dark limb '* was quite startling in its apparent 
€>b3ectivity, but as pointed out by Mr. Q-reen in his oral address 
at our April meeting, it vanished completely oh hiding the illu- 
minated crescent. 

Mr. Plimxmer was called upon to read a paper On photometric 
experiments upon the light of Venus. He said he believed that up 
to the present time no use had been made of the fact that the 
light of the planets Venus and Jupiter, when favourably situated, 
was sufficient to cast a well-defined shadow from an object. He 
daid he had undertaken the following experiments with a two-fold 
object : first, in order to compare the light of Venus with that of 
the moon ; and, secondly, in order to determine by observation 
the amount of light coming from Venus at its various phases. 
. The plan that he had adopted had been to compare the light 
of the planet with that of a standard sperm candle burning 12b 
grains of wax per hour, and to vary the distance of this until the 
shadow it casts upon a screen of white paper has an equal degree 
of intensity as that given by the planet. The arrangement was a 
modification of Eumford's photometer. The objects of which the 
shadows were observed were two equal cylindrical steel wires of 
•^th of an inch diameter placed 9 feet in front of their respective 
screens, but the judgment was further assisted by noting also the 
shadows of the wooden lathes to which the wires were attached 
and whose thickness was about ^ an inch. 

The result of aU the observations showed that the brightness of 
Venus at its greatest brilliancy was y^^ of the mean brightness 
of the full moon. Mr. Plummer said he had been unable to find 
any previous comparison of the light of Venus with that of the 
full moon with which to compare this result, except that which 
may be inferred from Bond's observations given in the Memoirs of 
the American Academy, which gives the light of Jupiter at mean 
opposition as equal to g/g^ of that of the mean full moon, and 
the ratio of the light of Venus at greatest brilliancy to Jupiter as 
4:864 to I, which differs only very slightly from Seidel's com- 
parison of these two planets, this will give a brilliancy for Venus 
about 65 per cent, greater than Bond has found. ^ 
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A paper' by Mr. Denning was read On the viaihiUty of Mercury; 
and of Venus in sunshine. It appeared that during the late east 
elongation the planet . Mercury has been seen with the naked eye 
by Mr. Denning on thirteen evenings. Between the ^th and the 
28th of May there was no difficulty whatever in detecting it. It 
was only a question of weather. On the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 
month Mercury looked brighter than a first magnitude star on the 
horizon. It was much more easily seen than Mars which was 
about 13° east of it, and compared favourably in point of brilliancy 
with a Aurigse, 

Venus, he said, has been quite conspicuous as a naked-eye 
object in sunshine during the last three months. 

Mr. Brett was called upon to read a paper On the proper motion 
of bright ^ois on Jupiter. He paid : There have recently appeared 
upon the disc of Jupiter two bright spots of such distinctness and 
isolation as peculiarly to adapt them for measurement. The series 
of four observations which he wished to lay before the Society 
extended over a period of 286 hours, 20 minutes mean time. 
The two spots occurred very near to the equator of Jupiter and 
were very well defined and free from entanglement with other 
markings. The distance between the two spots was about 42° of 
Jovian longitude, or about 3,3,000, miles and their diameter is 
about a fourteenth of the planet's diameter, or 6,310 miles. 
Taking the series of four observations together, the conclusion 
drawn by Mr. Brett is that the rotation period of these spota is 
less than the rotation period Ordinarily given for the planet, and 
that the least proper motion of the spots it was necessary to 
assume, if the generally received rotation period of Jupiter was 
correct, was 165 miles per hour* - 

The President announced that owing to the advanced hour he 
should not invite discussion on the papers. 

The meeting adjourned at a quarter past ten o'clock. 

THE ROYAL . OBSERVATORY. 



fiepwt of the Aatronomer-Roycd ta the Board of Visitors^ of the Royal 
Observatory^ Greenwich^ read at the Annual Visitation of the Boyal 
Observatory, 1876, June 3. pp. 26. 
The Royal Observatory, like those of Chaldaea, is especially occupied 
witlv the moon. We are reminded <^ this in the opening sentence. The 
report which I now present is intended to exhibit the condition of the 
itoyal Observatory in 1876, May 8th ; and to g^ve its general history 
through twelve lunations, beginning with the full moon of 1875, May 2a 
After sundry particulars about the buildings and grounds, and the 
portable buildings and instruments used in the transit of Venus, we learn 
that whilst ** of the large mass of MSS. now collected and arranged a con- 
siderf^ble portion naturally relates to the internal history of the Observa- 
tory — ^material, disciplinarian, and scientific — a very large part also relates 
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to external science of many branches, and this may at some future time 
contribute in a most important degree to the authentic history of scieAce 
during the middle of the present century." Numerous additions, by 
presents and purchase, haye been made to the library. The transit 
circle, the sidereal standard clock, and the altazimuth, are all in good 
order; as also the. great equatoreal, and the Sheepshanks and Shuck- 
]i»urgh equatoreals. Of the great equatoreal, we read that it is occa- 
sionally necessary to clean the large object-glass, and the removal of the 
compound glass from its cell ; the separation of the two lenses, and the 
restoration of all to their places, are somewhat hazardous. Mr. Sims, at 
my request, has prepared a plan of mci^anism by which all these move- 
ments will be effected by screw-motion ; and I propose to bring it into 
action as early as possible.'* An ingenious form of bright-line-michro'* 
meter has been applied to the viewing telescope of the spectroscope by 
Mr. Hilger, and the accuracy with which lines in the faint spectra of 
.stars can be measured is found to be greatly increased by this impedi- 
ment. The reflex- zenith-tube is in a satisfactory state. Under the head 
of astronomical observations, the number of the fundamental or clock 
stars is 2 1 J, and whenever the sky is clear some of these are observed. 
The sun, the inferior planets, and the large exterior planets passing the 
meridian before l5h. are observed every week-day, the small planets 
passing .before I3h. are observed on week-days in the first half of each 
lunation (the other half being effectually secured under the administra- 
tion of M. Le Verrier). The moon is observed when visible at meridian 
passage on every day, without any exception. The Astronomer-Royal 
says, ** The numoer of small planets has now become so great, and the 
interest of establishing the elements of all their orbits so small, — while 
at the same time the light of all those' Iktely discovered is very faint, and 
the difficulty and doubt of observation greatly increased, — that I have 
begun to think seriously of limitinj^future observations to a small number 
of these objects. A German society proposes to observe in the next year, 
among the planets whose elements are known most accurately, a Est of 
seventeen planets, including all which are sufficiently bright to be ob- 
served with few chances of mistake, and a sufficient number possessing 
the various characteristics of small and large inclinations and excen- 
tricities, and proximity to Mars and to Jupiter. This proposal appears 
to me to be probably worthy of attentios at Greenwich." With the 
altazimuth, the moon and corresponding stars have been observed without 
intentional loss of a day on which she was visible. Amongst the ob- 
servations made with the transit-circle, are 3485 transits, the separate 
limbs being counted as separate observations ; 3374 circle-observations, 
each requiring a separate reading of the six, four, or ten microscope- 
micrometers. With the reflex-zenith-tube 39 pairs of observations of y 
Draconis were made, the instrument being reversed between the observa- 
tions, and 5 single observations. With the altazimuth, amongst other 
observations, 791 azimuths of the moon and stars, and 367 zenith- 
distances of the moon were taken. The following comparison shows the 
number of places of the moon observed with the transit-circle and altazi- 
muth respectively : — With the transit-circle, 88, or 7.3 per lunation. 
With the altazimuth, 180, or i5.o|)ier lunation. Other observations made 
were occultations of stars by the moon, phenomena of Jupiter's satellites, 
the eclipse of the sun in September, and, by aid of the ephemeris of 
Saturn's satellites by Mr. Marth, measures of the distances and direction 
from the planet's body of five of the satellites were made on a number of 
days ranging from 13 to 20. An account of the progress in the reduction 
of observations follows ; we see that to the observations with the me- 
ridional circle corrections arc applied for defects of micrometer-screws, 
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and for reading of telescope micrometer, error of gp'adation, flexure, 
inclination of wire, and zenith-pomt ; and that the correction for the 
error of the micrometer-screws during the year 1874, and of a small 
mistake in computation, has slightly altered the inferred value of the co- 
latitude from 38° 31' 2l"'35,as stated in the last report, to 38° 31* 2i'*52. 
[This is equivalent to a length of about 17 feet.] Preparations are 
begun for forming a catalogue of stars, based on all the observations 
commencing with 1868. The sun's chromosphere has been examined 
with the spectroscope on 30 days, and the prominences mapped out, 
whenever any were round. The number of prominences has been very 
small durin? the past year, but a' very marked increase both in number 
and size is shown in the recent observations. Sixteen measures of the 
F line in the spectrum . of the moon as compared with hydrogen give a 
displacement corresponding to a motion of less than two miles a second, 
which seems to show that the method of comparison now adopted is free 
from systematic error ; and this is supported by the manner in which 
motions of approach and recession are distributed among the stars exa- 
mined on each night of observation. The results recently obtained appear 
to be on the whole as consistent as can be expected in such delicate 
observations, and they support in a remarkable manner the conclusions 
of Dr. Huggins, with regard to the motions of those stars which he 
examined. Photographs of the sun have been taken with the photo- 
heliograph on 182 days ; and of these 350 have been selected for pre^ 
sentation. A large number of these show a complete absence of spots, 
though faculse are commonly present. On one of the photographs, which 
was accidentally exposed while the drop-slit was being drawn up, there 
appears to be a faint image of a cloud-like prominence close to the sun's 
limb, though the exposure probably only amounted to a fraction of a 
second. A prominence of unusual brilliancy was seen with the spectro- 
scope about the same time and iii the same position with reference to the 
sun s limb. Photographs of some double stars and of the moon have 
been taken with the great equatoreal, and some trials have been made 
in photographing the solar spectram and that of magnesium: 

Magnetical and meteorological instruments and observations and theit 
relations are next treated of. The number of days of magnetic disturb- 
ance in 1875 is only two. The principal results for 1875 ^^^ • niean 
westerly declination (approximate) 19° 21'. Mean horizontal force, 
3-833. Mean dip 67° 41' 5" (by 9-inch needles), 67^ 42.15" (by 6-inch 
needles), 67° 43' 34." (by 3-inch needles). The examination of the read- 
ings of the deep-sunk thermometers from 1847 to 1873 has exhibited 
some laws which had been sufficiently established before this time, and 
some which were less known. Among the former were the successive 
retardations of seasons in successive descents, amounting to about 
four months at the depth of 25 Lat. ; and the successive diminutions 
of the annual range of temperature. Among the latter is the 
character of the changes from year to year, which the great 
length of this series of observations brings well to light. It is 
found that from year to year the mean temperature of the surface for 
the year, varying by three or four degrees of Fahrenheit, follows in its 
changes the mean temperature of the atmosphere for the year ; and that 
the changes of annual temperature are propagated downwards, retarded 
in phase, and diminishing in amount of change, in the same manner 
(though probably not following the same law) as the season changes. 
The inference from this is, that changes of temperature come entirely 
from the exterior, and in no discoverable degree from the interior ; an 
inference which may be important in regard both to solar action and 
to geology. The Astronomer-Royal is engaged in tracing the possibility 
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oi relation between the irregularities in the annual temperature and the ; 
irregularities in the annual produce of corn, but has not yet arrived at 
any perfectly satisfactory results. 

The whole of the manuscript of the volume of "Greenwich Observa-* 
tions " for 1874, excepting that of the introduction, is in the printer's 
hands. For the year 1875, *^e whole of the manuscript of the transits, 
i^enith distances, and altazimuth observations (with tabular calculations . 
of the last) have been sent to the printer. A few sheets have been 
printed. . 

The results of observations of the small planets are communicated 
every quarter to M. Le Verrier. Observations of Jupiter's Satellites, 
&c., are transmitted occasionally to the Boyal Astronomical Society.. 
Daily meteorological results are given to M. Le Verrier, to the United 
States War Department, to the Registrar General, to the Meteorologid&l 
Office, and to some daily newspapers ; they are also exhibited to the. 
public, on the walls of the Observatory Inclosure. 

Of the 161 chronometers now in the chronometer room, 128 are box-, 
chronometers, 25 pocket chronometers, and 8 deck-watches. Of these. 
47 are the property of the chronometer-makers, placed there on the. 
annual competitive triaL Some of these are tried for some time in a 
temperature of nearly 100° Fahrenheit The first six chronometers in 
the competitive trial of last year were, on the average, somewhat superior 
to those of 1874 ; the chronometer at the head of the list, in particular, 
being a very fine one. The Greenwich time-ball has been regularly 
dropped automatically on every day throughout the year, with the ex- 
ceptioi\.of seven days, when the violence of the wind made it imprudent 
to raise the ball, and of two days when there was accidental failure. The' 
regulation of the Lombard Street Clock by galvanic current from. 
Greenwich has worked satisfactorily during the past year, and. the 
Westminster Clock has maintained its high character, its error having 
been below one second on 273 days during the year to which this report 
refers. 

The personal establishment consists of Mr. Christie, chief and confi- 
dential assistant, and exercising full powers in the absence of the 
Astronomer Hoyal ; Mr. Dunkin, superintendent of the supernumerary 
computers, especially of those engaged in the transit>reductions and in 
the advanced computations ; Mr. Lynn, superintendent of the altazi- 
muth, charged with the care of that instrument and with the reduction 
the observations, usually assisted by one supernumerary ; Mr. Criswick 
superintends the care, &c., of chronometers and time- signiJs. Stationery 
and money accounts are also in his department. He is assisted by 
one supernumerary ; Mr. . Downing is principally engaged on the 
library and the manuscripts, which absorb much time ; Mr. Thackeray is 
employed on the zenith-aistance observations made with the meridian- 
circle, and on the work of the chronograph. 

. The four gentlemen last mentioned are liable to be called on at any 
time to make observations with any of the astronomical instruments, and 
ate, in fact, so employed to the utmost practicable demand on their 
strength. Six or seven young men, the terms of whose employment rest 
entirely on the discretion of the Astronomer Boyal, are attached as- 
supernumerary computers. They are easily induced to practice astro- 
nomical observations, and become trustworthy observers, capable of re- 
lieving the pressure on the regular assistants. In the magnetical and 
meteorological department Mr. Ellis is chief, with Mr. Nash subordinate. 
At present four supernumerary computers are employed. .Mr. Maunder 
conducts all the work in the photographic and spectroscopic department- 
He is assisted by one supernumerary. In the course of his operations he 
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is praetieally th« 8uperintend6iit of the great equatoreaL Finally,' 
three inferior servants (gate-porter, watchman, labourer), and a car- 
penter (who, though under no regular eng^ement, becomes, in fact^' 
derk of works) are a part of the permanent establishment of the Ob* 
servatory. It is impossible in the present course of employments tO' 
^spense with the constant presence of workmen. The Astronomer 
BU>yal says, ^ It is my continued endeavour so to make myself acquainted 
with the current work of assistants, servants, and workmen, that I may' 
possess a sufficient cheek of all, for effectively carrying out tiie s^ntifie 
objects of the Observatory, and for due attention t6 economy. This is 
secured in great measure by a systttm of reports, daily, weekly, or occa- 
sional." Under the head of extraneous work, we copy the following- 
without abridgment: '-I first advert to the operations connected with 
the Transit of Venus, carrying on the history from the last report. The 
observers all returned in the course of last summer, and I am happy to 
say without death or accident I have to lament, however, the subse- 
quent decease, on the West Africa Station, of Lieut. C. Coroet, B.N., an 
officer who had my highest confidence. The chiefs of stations and other^ 
observers passed some time at Greenwich, engaged in the registering 
or reading of their observations ; but all have now departed, with the 
exception of Captain Tupman, R.M.A., who is charged with the entire 
work of reduction, and with the superintendence of some junior 0001*^ 

Suters within the Observatory, and several external to it; and of Lieut, 
[eate, B.N., who has nearly completed the Rodriguez reductions. The 
instruments also have all returned, with the exception of those from* 
Kerguelen, which I have already mentioned as being lodged at Simona 
Town. At the moment of issuing this paper I learn that the Admiralty 
have taken efficient measures for the prompt return of these instruments. 

In the astronomical part of the reductions there has been great 
labour and difficulty in tlie determination of local sidereal times ; some 
books of observations required extensive transcription ; some instru* 
mental errors are still uncertain ; the latter determinations have per^ 
plexed us so much that we are inclined to believe that, in spite of the 

great facilities of reduction given by the transit instrument, it would bo 
etter to rely on the altazimuth for time determinations. Generally, 
however, the local times are completed, except in Owhyhee, and the 
greater part of clock-comparisons and chronometer-comparisons are re* 
dttoed. in the geographical longitudes little advance has been made » 
the errors of the moon's tabular place, as determined at four observa* 
tions are under consideration. The Greenwich time in District A 
(£gypt) were, however, determined long ago (by the use of the long 
telegraph wire, as explained in the last report). Various printed forms 
have been prepared for the computations of tabular local parallaxes, &c., 
and a complete ephemeris of tfao geocentric places, parallaxes, and 
semidiameters, for every ten seconds of Greenwich sidereal time through 
the transit, has been printed and circulated. 

In the photographic part I have confined my attention entirely to 
measures of distance between the centres of the sun and planet ; and, 
using an instrument arranged specially for that purpose, have measured 
on the photographic images the distance of the four limbs in the line 
passing through the centre of the sun's disc, by reference to a scale of 
millimetres with microscopic micrometer. The first operation was to 
ascertain the corrections due to the small errors of the subdivisions of the 
millimetre scale. The next more complex step was (i) to photograph 
Mr. De la.Bue's scale bj planting the photoheliographs in succession at a^ 
place distant about lycx) feet ; (2) to examine the errors- of division of 
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Mr. De la Rue*s scale $ and thus (3) to nMasur« the distortion of the photo- 
graphic inMges. The measuring of the photographs of the Sun and 
Venus was, logically, the third operation. All these were done by Mr.- 
Burton. The first part is entirely reduced, the second is partially re* 
duced, the third is not corrected for the errors of scale and distortion. 
When finished, this operation will give measures in terms of the sun's 
apparent semidiameter. The photographs taken in India and Australia 
have been received, and have been measured with the same. instrument $ 
and I hope to make arrangements tor. including all in the same general 
system of reductions. -j . 

The point io which I next refer la the progress of the Numerical 
Lunar Theory. With a repetition of grant from the Treasury I have 
usually maintained four junior compaters on this work. The progressy 
though considerable, has not been so great as I had hoped. The retard 
has arisen from two causes, both due to the excessive personal pressure 
upon me during the whole year. The first is the necessity of extending 
the calculations by one or two decimals. The necessity for this, in some 
degree, had been perceived from^ the first $ but it was found imperative, 
on more caref^il consideration, to include a greater number of terms than 
I had anticipated. The second is that, at times, when I could not watch 
every step, my computers, unacquainted theoretically with the arith- 
metic of sines, had committed some grievous errors. Their numerical 
computations are,. generally speaking, correct, so that the restoration tO: 
proper order will not be very difficult. The magnitude of these calcula- 
tions, intended to secure, exactitude to 10 — ysso'^'oa, may be judged. from 
the statement that in one of the terms, on the perturbed side of the 
equation, the number of arg^uments of inequalities is about Z70, and that 
this is produced by repeated multiplications of one series- of the same 
class by jinother series of the same class. In the perturbing side of the 
equations^considerable progress has been made. I am not able yet to 
assert Its immunity from error. The treatment of the symbolical cor- 
rections has not advanced. 

.The personal occupation of my time^ produced by references on scien-i 
tific. matters extraneous to the Observatory, has been in the last year 
somewhat greater than usual. Under the head of ** Genial Remarks '* 
, we read:— "The year for which the history of the Observatory is given 
in the preceding Report has been one of unusual labour. The demands 
which this implied upon .the efforts of the officers of the Observatory have 
been met in the best spirH. And I am bound to regard with gratitude, 
on the part of the Observatory and myseUj the orderly and zealous .con- 
duct of every assistant connected with the Observatory. This labour, 
however, is not ^without fruits to counterbalance it. Faults of a totally 
unsuspected character have been detected in oue instrument, and, I trust, 
have been perfectly. corrected. After the warning which they have given, 
the probability of a recurrence is . greatly diminished. In another, the 
methods for an important instrumental adjustment have been facilitated, 
and thereby rendered more certain of frequent application. In a new 
class oiP instruments, the experience in the numerous causes of error, and 
the practical forms of remedy, has given the .chief assistant, who princi- 
pally has . superintended the use 'of those instruments, an accurate 
acquaintance with 'them possessed by few other observers. In the theory 
which I am myself promoting, though time has been lost, accuracy has 
been gained.. Material matters, such as the care of manuscripts and 
library, and of. the still lower subjects of buildings and ground^, have 
not been neglected. Fjiendly communication 1ms been maintained 
with other observatories. Upon the whole, i trust that the present 
position of the Observatory will be regarded by the Visitors as 
satisfactory. 

•* Royal Observatory, Greenwich : G. B. AIRT." 

1876, May 1 1. 
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• We believe our readers will be obliged to us for the above extended- 
abridgment of this very interesting Report, so fully expository of the 
actual state of the Royal Observatory. Its present position (as we can- 
not doubt the Visitors considered) is indeed satisfactory. It is more 
than that. We should like to think that every Government establishment 
was conducted with nearly the same amount of conscientiousness, of 
skilfulness, and of zeaL Everyone and everything appears to be in his* 
and its place. Toil, monotonous and severe, is evidently endured from' 
year to year with no abatement of cheerfulness, freshness of motive, and 
devotedness. We are amazed at the amount of ordinary work accom- 
plished ; and that withal eyes and brains able to undertake so much that 
is extraneous, and also delicate and difficult. The grateM appreciation 
of all, more especially of those who occupy themselves with astronomy, 
is due to the illustrious chief, whose spirit seems to animate the whole' 
staff of his subordinates ; and such appreciation, we question not, 
is felt by them to be no inconsiderable addition to whatever remu- 
neration (always we fear inadequate) their services may receive. As 
regards the concluding part of the Report, Csesar's wife, we remember, 
must be above suspicion. But the finest instruments, it may almost 
paradoxically be said, are suspected in the very proportion of their ex« 
cellence. It is taken for granted that, to use a common expression, there 
is more than one ** screw loose," and pains the most refined are taken to 
ascertain where the faults are. Happily, nevertheless, whether the 
looked for defects, or others not suspected, are discovered, it does not 
follow that the Instrument, like Fompeia, is put away. On the contrary, 
its value, as in the present instance, may be enhanced. In respect of the 
latitude, as we have seen, the last determination has made the position of 
the instrument about 7 paces nearer to the equator than had been pre- 
viously supposed. Could it speak, it might say with the Moor — 

** The very head and firont of my offoiding 
Has this extent ; no more." 

But modem astronomy at Greenwich cannot overlook what might seem 
to some almost an inappreciable trifle. It is a consolation for the loss of 
the lamented Delaunay, and the incomplete state of his immense work on 
the Lunar Th^ry, to find that Sir George Airy's labours in the same 
field are steadily advancing. Those who have any indght into the 
nature of the stupendous calculations involved, are aware of the incessant 
difficulty of keeping out numerical errors. That the life and health of 
the Astronomer-Royal may enable him to continue his arduous labours 
and to complete this grand work, must be fervently desired by alL 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



N.B. — We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 
To all communications must be annexed the name and address of the ' 

sender, as a guarantee of good faith. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



DOUBLE STAR 3 (ic) CENTAURI. 

Sir, — In the Register last August there was a letter by J. A. Gore, 
India, calling attention to the possible variabilty of 3 (jc) Centauri, rated 
as high as mag. 2 by Harding. It is not so easy to estimate precisely 
the magnitude of an object so close to the horizon in England. On May 
15, 1 had a very good view of it with a 4-in. telescope. The larger star 
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seemed a bright 5, the smaller 6}, the bluish tint of the latter very marked. 
I turned the instrument afterwards on 10 Hydrse as a sort of comparison. 
It is termed by Smyth 5^, 7^, but is decidedly inferior in brightness to 3 
Centauri. 
Upon-Helions Rectory, S. J. JOHNSON. 

Orediton : May 16. 

VENU& 



Sir, — Since my letter in the May number of the Register^ I have availed 
m;^self of every opportunity of observine this planet, with the hope of 
being favourea with a view of its unilfumined side* but all. my efforts 
either with 4-inch o. g. or 9-inch reflectors have proved unavailing. I 
have, however, endeavoured to perceive the effect which some other 
observers consider to indicate the presence of the darker portion, and in 
this have been fairly successAil. 

I am told hy one that the portion of the planet that lies beyond the 
direct rays of the sun appears of a coppery tinge. This I have seen on 
several occasions. By another that the unillumined side is a paler blue 
than the surrounding sky, and thus it has also appeared frequently. A 
third party considers that the darker portion becomes visible in con- 
sequence of being deeper in tint, and of this also I have had ocular 
demonstration, and agree with Capt. Noble that this effect is sometimes 
wonderfully definite. But all these several effects I believe to be simply 
so many optical illusions, as they vary with the instrument, the power, 
and the occasion, and in no instance will they bear the test of the small 
stop, or the dark band in the eye-piece, but to a g^eat extent vanish as 
toon as Uie illumined portion is hidden^ 

My reasons for questioning the reality of this appearance are these : 
First, that many of the most keen observers, and especially those who 
have been the best delineators of planetary appearances have never seen 
this unillumined side, excepting when the planet is in immediate proximity 
to the sun, and then as a dark body against the light which is known to 
extend beyond the boundary of that luminary. 

Second, because of the very considerable number of bbservers who 
believe that they see the unillumined portion, who do not find it a difficult 
effect to realize, and who speak of seeing it generally between quadrature 
and inferior opposition, and this without the employment of any great 
optical aid. 

Third, that those who believe in the visibility of the darker portion vary 
considerably in their descriptions of the appearance by which it becomes 
visible. 

These reasons, together with the singular facts that have come under 
my own notice, viz., that those who believed they saw the wh(de of the 
planet could not verify the appearance of the experiment with the dark 
band, and the still more remarkable instance of one, a practical observer, 
who could see it with a 4-inch achromatic, but failed to see it with a 9-in. 
reflector of far higher defining powers ; these reasons and facts, Mr. 
Editor, vnll, I am sure, be considered a sufficient excuse for my continued 
doubt of the visibility of the unillumined side of the planet Venus. 

3, Circus Road, Yours very respectfully, 

St. John's Wood. NATHL E. GREEN. 

45a P. XX. CYGNI, 

Sir,— Admiral Smyth in the Bedford Catalogue (p. 493) gives measures 
of thw as a double star, the larger component, a 7 magnitude, colour deep 
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yellow, and the comes an 1 1 magnitude, emerald hue. Poaition 297^*09 
and distance ly^'O, for epoch 1832 '87. He also mentions that Struve had 
marked it '^ Rej.*' (No. 2748), and that the latter speaks of a faint star, 
8. /. at a moderate distance, but no measures are given. 

In September, 1862, Professor G. P. Smyth starred for a few weeks at 
Elchies m Morayshire, Scotland, and examined this object amount others, 
with Mr. Grant's i i-inch refractor. In adding two distant comites to the 
above he remarks {Edinburgh Transactions, vol. xxiii, p. 410) " on the 
happiness of re-observing an ancient stellar object with a larger instru- 
ment. '* 

The following' are his measures for the epoch 186273 : 
A 6 mag. redmsh orange ) -d --^<j.^^ -n ,r.f^,>^,^ ) 
B 10 ,7 greenish ^ P- 300^*33 !>• '9 39 ( r. a. xxh. wm. 48. 
C 13 ., bluish „ 86°-53 „ 98'-87 ( D. N. 38^58''. 

D isi „ bluish „ i38°-54 „ 54''76 ) 

I turned a 4*3 in (Wray) equatoreal on this asterism, August, i875» '^^ 
added two fainter comites to Professor Smyth's star *^ C, " with the follow- 
ing rough estimations: Magnitudes, 153,14 ; P. (from ''C*') 340° 140^; 
D. 20", 35'' +• I ftl'so found a 13^ magnitude comes in the s. p. quadrant 
from ''A." Estimated position 230°, and distance 95'' ±. 

On the 22nd May this year, when Cygnus came round to the east^ I 
again examined the above g^oup, and though nearly five hours from tiie 
meridian I picked up a very faint star preceding <^ A,*' estimated 15 mag- 
nitude (Smyth's scale) P. 270°; D. 2&' +. There are also three or four 
other glimpse stars within loo'^, but the strong twilight now here 
(54^ 36 N.) and the distance of the group from the meridian, render it 
aifficult to give their positions with certainty. Should the new star 
(jE>. at 2&^ zt) ^^^ ^6 & variable it is singular that it should have been 
missed with the larger instruments. 

Belfiast : June 7. Yonrs faithfully, 

I. W. WABD. 
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Approximate Greenwich sidereal times of those conjunctions of the 
satellites with the centre of the planet and with the ends of the ring, 
and also of their greatest elongations, which occur between i6h. and 4h. 
Greenwich sidereal time, 
f. coiy. with following edge of ring. 
p. „ „ preceding „ „ 
sup. superior, inf. inferior conj. with centre of ball, 
n. north, s. south of ring. e. and w. at the greatest elongation, east 
and west. 

1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h 

July I 17*5 Encel. 

19*4 Dione. 

iO'6 Rhea. 

197 Tethys. 

22-5 Encel. 

O'l Rhea. 

1*9 Mimas. 

3*6 EnceL 

v6 Tethys. np. 

2 lo'4 Tethys. 

20*0 Encel. 

227 Rhea. 





1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 


nf. 


n 


Mimas, w. 


w. 


2*3 


Tethys. sf. 
Eneel. nf. 


inf. s. 


2-4 


w. 


3 16-9 


Dione. sf. 


e. 


171 


Tethys. w. 
Encel. sp. 


sp. 


189 


w. 


21 5 


Rhea. np. 


sf. 


232 


Mimas, w. 


np. 


O'O 


EnceL w. 


e. 


07 


Dione. sp. 


np. 


10 


Tethys np. 


w. 


19 


Rhea. sup. ft. 



Sdtum* 
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1876. Gr. Sid. 
h. 

4 i6*4 

21*5 

21.9 

237 
1-9 

3*9 

5 2o*4 

20'6 
22*2 
22*4 

1-4 

6 17*9 

i8*5 
19*2 

21*1 

22*9 
41 

7 17-9 
197 

19-8 

21*8 

2-8 

2*9 

3*4 

8 i6-o 

i6-6 
186 
19-1 
19-4 
0-4 

1*5 

3-9 

9 i6'9 

i7'3 
177 

23*3 

0*2 

i*o 
2-6 

10 160 

1 6*4 
208 
20-9 
21-3 

22*9 

1*3 

1*4 
1-9 

11 183 

21- 

21*6 

22*5 

00 

01 



Time. 

Encel. e. 

EnceL sf. 

Mimas, w. 

Tethys. sf. 

Dione. np. 

EnceL sp. 

EnceL nf. 

Mimas, w. 

Dione. e. 

Tethys. np. 

Encel. e. 

Rhea. sf. 

EnceL w. 

Dione. sp. 

Mimas, w. 

Tethvs. sf. 

EnceL np. 

Tethys. sp. 

Mimas, w. 

Dione. np. 

Tethys. np. 

EnceL sp. 

Tethys. nf. 

EnceL w. 

Dione. nf. 

Dione. e. 

Mimas, w. 

Tethys. sf. 

Khea. nf, 

EnceL e. 

EnceL sf. 

Tethys. sp. 

Mimas, e. 

EnceL np. 

Tethys. np. 

Rhea. e. 

EnceL nf. 

Tethys. nf. 



Dione. 

Mimas. 

Tethys. 

Rhea. 

EnceL 

Rhea. 

Dione. 

Tethys. 

Mimas. 

Rhea. 

EnceL 

EnceL 

Moon near. 

Tethys. nf. 

Dione. sf. 

Mimas, e. 

Rhea. w. 



w. 
e. 

sf. • 
sf. 
w. 

inf. 8. 
nf. 
sp. 
e. 
sp. 
np. 
sf. 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 

07 EnceL sp. 

12 17-2 EnceL nf. 
1 8 '8 Dione. w. 
20*3 Tethys. sp. 
22*3 EnceL e. 
22*6 Mimas, e. 
227 Rhea. np. 

3*2 Rhea. sup. w. 

3*3 EnceL sp. 

13 19-0 Tethys. nf. 
19*8 EnceL np. 
21*3 Mimas, e. 

2'2 EnceL nf. 

2*9 Tethys. e. 

3*7 Dione. e. 

14 1 6*3 Dione. sf. 
17*7 Tethys. sp. 
1 8*7 EnceL sp. 
20*0 Mimas, e. 
23*7 EnceL w. 

0*0 Dione. sp. 

1 6 Tethys. w. 

15 16*2 EnceL e. 
i6*5 Tethys. nf, 
187 Mimas, e. 
21-2 EnceL sf. 

o*4 Tethys. e. 

1*2 Dione. np. 

3*6 EnceL sp. 

16 17*3 Mimas, e. 
20'i EnceL nf. 
20*5 Titan, inf 2i''s. 
21*6 Dione. e. 

23*1 Tethys. w. 

1*2 EnceL e. 

17 15*9 Rkea. sup. n. 
l6'0 Mimas, e. 
17*6 EnceL w. 
17*9 Dione. sp. 
20*4 Rhea. nf. 
21*8 Tethys. e. 
22*7 EnceL np. 

3*4 Mimas, w. 

18 19*1 Rhea. e. 
19*1 Dione. np. 
20*5 Tethys. w, 
21*6 EnceL sp. 

2*0 Mimas, w. 

2*6 EnceL w. 

2*8 Dione. nf. 

19 17*7 Rhea. sf. 
19*1 EnceL e. 
19*2 Tethys. e. 
22*2 Rhea. inf. s. 

o'l EnceL sf. 
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r, Sid« Time. 1 


1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 




h. 






h. 






07 


Mimas, w. 




06 


Dione. np. 




27 


Rhea. sp. 




i*o 


Tethys. nf. 




31 


Tethys. sf. 




2-8 


Mimas, e. 




40 


Dione. sf. 




3*4 


Encel. sp. 


20 


166 


Encel. np. 


27 


167 


Tethys. sf, 
EnceL nf. 




17-9 


Tethys. w. 




199 




230 


Encel. nf. 




20*4 


Rhea. e. 




234 


Mimas, w. 




20-9 


Dione. e. 




0-3 


Dione. w. 




237 


Tethys. sp. 
Encel. e. 




1*4 


Rhea. w. 




0-9 




1-8 


Tethys. np. 




1*5 


Mimas, e. 




4' I 


Encel. e. 


28 


17-2 


Dione. sp. 


21 


i6-6 


Tethys. e. 




17-4 


Encel. w. 




206 


EnceL w. 


« 


19*0 


Rhea. sf. 




206 


Dione. nf. 




22*4 


Tethys. nf. 
Encel. np. 




22-1 


Mimas, w. 




22*4 




00 


Rhea. np. 




23*5 


Rhea. inf. s. 




OS 


Tethys. sf. 




OI 


Mimas, e. 




1-6 


Encel. np. 




4*o 


Rhea. sp. 


22 


181 


Encel. sf. 


29 


18-4 


Dione. np. 




207 


Mimas, w. 




21*1 


Tethys. sp. 
EnceL sp. 




2r8 


Dione. sf. 




21*3 




23-2 


Tethys. np. 




22*8 


Mimas, e. 




05 


EnceL sp. 




2'2 


Dione. nf. 


J»3 


iTo 


Encel. nf. 




2*4 


EnceL w. 




1 8-2 


Dione. w. 




27 


Rhea. w. 




194 


Mimas, w. 


30 


18-8 


EnceL e. 




21'9 


Tethys. sf. 
Encel. e. 




19-8 


Tethys. nf. 


. 


220 




21*5 


Mimas, e. 




31 


EnceL sf. 


1 

1 


23-9 


EnoeL sf. 


24 


181 


Mimas, w. 


1 

1 


i'3 


Rhea. np. 




i9'5 


Encel. np. 




3-4 


Dione. sf. 




20*6 


Tethys. np. 




37 


Tethys. e. 
EnceL np. 




1-9 


EnceL nft 


31 


16*4 




3-1 


Dione. e. 




18S 


Tethys. sp. 




3*5 


Tethys. nf. 




20*2 


Mimas, e. 


25 


1 6-8 


Mimas, w. 




22-8 


Encel. nf. 




18-4 


EnceL sp. 




237 


Dione. w. 




19*3 


Tethys. sf. 


i 


2*4 


Tethys. w. 
Encel. e. 




23*4 


DioiiG. sp. 




3*8 




23-5 


EnceL w. 


Aug. I 


17-2 


Tethys. nf. 




23 


Tethys. sp. 
Encel. e. 




188 


Mimas, w. 


26 


159 




19-4 


Titan, inf. 22" 




17-2 


Rhea. sup. w. 




20*0 


Dione. nf. 




i8-o 


Tethys. np. 




203 


EnceL w. 




2ro 


Encel. sf 




I'l 


Tethys. e. 
Encel. np. 




217 


Rhea. nf. 




1-3 



'g s. 



Difference of right ascension (a — A) and declination {S — D) of Titan 

an I lapetus and of the centre of Saturn. For oh. Gr. Sider. Time. 

Titan. lapetus. 

a— A. ^— D. a— A. 5— D. 

8. " S. 

' — 5*32 — IO-8 +14*26 — 1 1.3 

2 9-15 —07 16*94 7*5 

3 i»'53 +9*2 I9'50 —37 
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4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

30 

31 

Aug. I 

To find the places of the fire inner satellites, the values in'die follow- 
ing table must be interpolated for the time required (360^ and its 
mmtiples being subtracted.) 

oh. Greenwich Sidereal Time. 
1876. Mimas. Encel. Tethys. Dione. Rhea. 

1. diff. 1. diff. 1. diff. 1. diflf. 1. diff. 

29 198^4 19050 302-2 13103 2837 9510 32-7 65^-0 35*7 397*5 
July 

4 303*4 50 172*5 *3 154*7 •! 328*7 •! 73*2 -5 

9 48*4 5-1 42*8 -3 25-8 -I 264-8 -I 1 10-7 -6 

14 153*5 5*0 273-1 .3 256-9 -2 200-9 -I 148-3 -6 

'9 2585 5-1 143-4 -4 128-1 -2 137-0 -I 185-9 397-6 

24 3-6 5-1 13-8 -4 359-3 -I 73-1 656-2 223-5 

29 108-7 1905-1 244-2 1310-4 230-4 951-2 9-3 
Aug. 

3 213-8 1 14-6 101-6 

a" 6" a" 6" a" i" a" 6" a" 6" 

July " " '' " " " " " " " 

4 27-0 3-0 35-1 38 44*4 4*8 56-9 6-2 79-5 8-7 
14 284 32 35*6 40 451 51 57-7 65 80-6 90 
24 28-7 3-3 36x> 42 45*6 5*3 58-4 68 81-6 9-5 

When the co-ordijiates x", y'' of the satellites, reckoned parallel to 
the axes of the ring, are found by x" = a" sin 1, and y" = b" cos 1, 
and if angles of position p and distances s" are wanted by 

s' sin (p -— 5*9)= a" sin 1 

8^^ cos (p — 5*9) = b" cos L A. MABTH. 



I2-02 


i8-i 


10-51 


23*9 


7-25 
— 27J1 


257 


22-9 


+2-16 


17-2 


6*77 


+8-4 


10-38 


—1*8 


12-49 


11-8 


12-82 


20-I 


"•35 


257 


8-26 


27-8 


-1-4*00 


259 


—0-86 


— 20-2 


—5-60 


— II-5 


9-48 


— i-o 


11-84 


+9*8 


12-27 


19-0 


10-65 


25-2 


7*25 


27-2 


— 2-64 


24-8 


+2-41 


18-8 


7*09 


+9-1 


10-72 • 


—17 


i2-8o 


12*3 


13*04 


21*2 


11-45 


27*2 


824 


29*5 


+3*84 


27-6 


— I-I2 


—21-7 



21-94 


+0*1 


^^ 


3*9 
77 


28-35 


1 1-4 


30*14 


150 


3172 


18-5 


33-IO 


21 '9 


34-25 


25-1 
28-2 


35*19 


3590 


31*0 


36*37 


33*6 


36*59 


36X) 


+36*58 


38*1 


+36*33 


+39*9 


35*85 


41*4 


35*14 


427 


34'2i 


43*7 


33*05 
31.68 


44-3 


44*7 
44*8 


30-11 


28*36 


44*6 


26*42 


440 


24*32 


43*2 


22X>6 - 


42-1 


19-64 


40-8 


I7-II 


39*2 


14-48 


37-5 


11-75 


35*3 


+8-94 


+33*0 
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OATS. ] 


Principal OocnrrenceB. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Sat 


1 
2 


h. m. 

21 

10 7 

10 43 

11 40 

1837 


Canjnnction of Moon 
and Jupiter 5° 31' N. 

Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon,6h. 39m. 31 •35s. 


1st Tr. I. 

1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. K 


h. m. 8. 
1050 
11 46 
13 2 


h. nL. 
aHer- 
culis. 

10 27-8 


Sun 


Ocoultation of 4 Scorpii 

(6J) 
Beappearance of ditto 
Occultation of ir Scorpii 

(3) 


IstEc. B. 


II 15 17 


10 238 


Mon 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
jm. 59*428. after Mean 
Noon 


1st. Sh. £. 
Srd Tr. I. 
3rd Tr. E. 


828 

913 
11 10 


10 I9'9 


Tues 


Full Moon 




- 


10 16 x> 


Wed 


12 


Conjunction of Mars and 
VenuR, 4' 28' S. 


• 




10 12*1 


Thur 


10 15 


Near approach of B. A.C. 
6666(6) 






10 8-1 


Fri 




and Tr. I. 

1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. E. 

Ist Tr. I. 


956 
12 I 
12 30 


10 4*2 


Sat 


10 19 


Occultation reappear- 
ance of 27 Capricomi 
(6) 


1239 


10 0*3 


Sun 




1st Ec. R. 
1st Oc. D. 


85724 
9 SO 


9563 


Mon 


1325 
14 

II 28 

1235 

958 

13 5 

13 59 
22 


Near approach of Saturn 

Conjunction of Moon 

and Saturn 0" 34' S. 


1st Tr. K 
1st Sh. £. 


9 19 
10 23 


9524 


Tues 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

8184 (5i) 
Reappearance of ditto 






948-5 


Wed 


C Moon's Last Quarter 




- 


9 445 


Thur 


Occultation of t Piscinm 

Reappearance of ditto 
Inferior conjunction of 
Venus and Sun 






9 40*6 


Fri 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=4i"*58 
Minor axi8=4"'65 


3rd Ec. R. 


9 12 8 


9367 


Sat 


niumiTiated portion of 
disc of Venus =otX)I 

Illuminated portion of 
disc of Mar8:?o*998 






9327 



Astronomical Ocetttrencet for July. 
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DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 

— 1 _ 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


MericUan 
Passage. 


Sun 


16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

a. 
1 

4 


h. m. 
II 4^ 

1436 

14 31 

1526 

15 3 

iS57 

13 19 

14 4 


Occnltation reappear- 
ance 9 Tauri (6) 

Near approach of 17 
Tauri (4) 

Occult&tion of 23 Tauri 

Beappearance of ditto 
Occultation of v Tauri 

(3) 
Reappearance of ditto 


Ist £c. B. 
1st Oc. D. 


b. m. i, 
II 3446 


uh. m, 
a Her* 
culis. 

9-tfr8 


Hon 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, 7h. 42m. 36*298. 


Ist Tr. I. 
Ist Sh. I. 
l8t Tr. E. 


10 6 

11 9 


924-9 


Tues 


Occultation of 136 Tauri 

Beappearance of ditto 
Sun's Meridian Passage 

jm. 57*398. after Mean 

Noon 


Ist Ec. B. 


9 33 16 


9209 


Wed 


25 

12 
23 

4 
14 


• New Moon 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Mercury 5° 14' S. 
Conjunctionof Moon and 

Venus 10* 43' S. 






9 17*0 


Thiir 








9 131 


Fri 


Conjunction of Moon and 
Mars 2° 35' S. 


3rd Oc. R. 
3rd Ec D. 


831 
II 23 21 


9 9't 


Sat 


Conjunction of Venus 
and Mercury, 6** 36' N. 






9 S-2 


Sun 




2nd Oc. D. 


911 


9 t'3 


Mon 




1st Tr. I. 


JO 43 


&S7-3 


Tues 




1st Oc. D. 
and Sh. E. 
1st ]$c. B. 


8 5 

9 4 

II 27 59 


8 53-4 


Wed 


6 17 
14 


}> Moon's First Quarter 


1st Sh. E. 


842 


84^5 


Thur 


Quadrature of Neptune 
with Sun 




845-5 


Fri 




3rd Oc. D. 


ID 13 


841*6 


Sat 








8377 


Sun 








8337 


Mon 








8 29*8 


AU 

Tues 




- 


2nd Sh. I. 

, and Tr. E., 

1st Oa D; 


9 3 
9 5 

;9 57 


8 2S-'9 



lyz 



THE PLANETS FOR JULY. 



At Tbavsit otbb ths Mbbidiah of Gskbrwich. 













MtaidaMi 


Flmett. 


Sttte. 


Eft.AmnauiD. 


Dedinalion. 


PiuMter. 








h. m. s. 


/ 




h. m. 


ICerenry ... 


ist 


5 25 53 


N.19 11^ 


Cl 


22 42*6 




9th 


5 49 58 


N.20 53 


t'^ 


23 35-2 




17th 


636 8 


N.22 27 


t'-z 


22 497 




25th 


7 40 II 


N.22 18 


S'-A 


23 22*2 


Venus ••• 


I8t 


8 2 27 


N.18 13 


$2'-% 


1 22*7 




9th 


7 45 30 


N.17 6 


si^'-e 


344 




17th 


7 21 52 


N.16 17 


Sf^"'^ 


23 35*4 




25th 


7 5 « 


N.16 


53!'4 


22 4r3 
8 40-8 


Jupiter ..• 


I8t 


15 21 44 


?'7 31 


39;-8 




9th 


15 «> 23 


S. 17 28 


32?^ 


8 80 




17th 


15 19 49 


S.17 28 


38''-4 


7 36^ 




25th 


15 20 I 


S.i7 3oi 


37'-4 


7 47 
IS 58-8 


Sftturn ... 


I8t 


22 40 57 


S. 10 11} 


i6''-4 




9th 


22 40 7 


8. 10 18 


le'-a 


15 26-5 




J7th 


22 38 $6 


S. 10 27 


i6*-6 


14 53^ 




25th 


22 37 26 


S. 10 35 


i6*-8 


14 21*0 



M er O iiry rites about an hour before the sun at the beginning of the 
month, the mterral slightly increasing till the 15th, from which day the 
interval decreases. 

VenUB sets nearly with the sun. Towards the end of the month she 
rises an hour and a quarter before the sun. 

Jupiter may be observed at the beginning of the month till a little 
alter midnight, and till an hour before midni|^ht at the end of it 

Saturn rises about an hour and a half after sunset, the interval 
decreasing. 

LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

JULY, 1876. 

By W. B. Bibt, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

The advent of Mr. Neison's book on the moon marks, without doubt, 
an era in Selenography, and we hope it will not be accompanied by a 
similar result to that which followed the appearance of the Mcqjpa 
Seienographicck and Dsr if(»n</ of Madler, viz., that with the prevailins; opinion 
''Uiat the moon was to all intents an airless, waterless, lifeless, and 
unchangeable desert" * * * the attention of astronomers was 
directed to other fields, and Selenography, resting on its laurels, made no 
further progress for many years. Mr. Neison's work so distinctly meets 
the present requirementsof Selenography that combined with the pro- 
gressive character of selenographical research during the past twelve 
years, our ardent expectation is that it will rather incite to closer and 
more systematic observation than induce the notion that it is only in a 
few obscure and unobserved regions that any results are likely to be 
obtained. 

The formation Pracattorim having of late attracted increased attention, 
it may be well to notice a few of the newer features mentioned by Mr. 
Nelson ; the more prominent, or rather important, of which is a curved 



Jupiter. 



r73 



rill (cloft) of Nelson; the eastern part of this rill appears to coincide 
with the north-east parts of Miss Ashley *s ridge (see list for June), the 
south-west part of which is not given by Neison. The southern portion 
of this rill was discovered by Neison in 1873, the eastern part by 
Gaudibert in 1874. A short rill ( running north-west «nd south-east 
nearly join the north-east end of d« and apparently forming a continua- 
tion of it, was also discovered by Graudibert. Neison gives another rill, 
yLj close under the west wall, which he describes as very delicate, it was 
aiscovered in 1875. ^ craterlets within the enclosure of Fracastoriua, 
Neison mentions twenty, ten north of and included within the space 
bounded on the south by the rills ^ ^ and (, and ten on the south of 
these rills. The continuation of Miss Ashley's ridge to the south-west is 
not given by Neison, and also some other features are absent, drawings 
of which are in our possession, we propose to draw attention to them 
next month. 

Mr Neison has drawn a dotted line, somewhat resembling Mr. Simms's 
two wide bays, connecting the extremities of the rills ^ and i ; the position 
of this line is not accordant with the line shewing the bays on Mr. 
Simms*8 drawing (^English Mechanic, No. 571, p. 634). Those of our 
readers who possess the two drawings by Simms and Neison will do 
well to compare them with the moon at the telescope during several 
lunations. 



EPHEMERIS FOR PHYSICAL 


OBSERVATIONS OF 




J 

Longitnde 


UPITER. 


Annual 




Green* 


Angle of 


Latitude of 


wich. 


of 


2I*s 


position of 


parallax. 


earth | sim 


Midnight. 


central merid. 


2{*s axis. 




above 2('s equate 


1876. 


0^ 


difP. 





^ 


9 


July I 


38 





15*20 


805 




— 




870.6 






' 


2 


154-4 


•5 


I5'22 


8*18 




3 


304*9 


•6 


•23 


8*30 




4 


95*5 


•6 


•24 


8-43 


—3-03 — ^•95 


5 


246*1 


•6 


•26 


8-55 




6 


367 


•6 


•27 


867 




I 


187-3 


•5 


•28 


8*79 




8 


337-8 


•6 


'29 


8-90 




9 


1284 


•6 


15-30 


901 


— 3«oo — 295 


10 


279*0 


•5 


•31 


911 




II 


69-5 


•6 


•32 


9*21 




12 


220-I 


*5 


•33 


9-31 


• 


13 


106 


•6 


•34 


9-41 




14' 


161*2 


•5 


•35 


9*50 


—2*98 —2-94 


15 


3"-7 


•6 


'35 


9-59 




16 


• 

I02*3 


•5 


15-35 


9*68 




17 


2528 


•6 


•36 


9*76 




18 


43*4 


•5 


•36 


9-84 


y 


19 


193-9 


•5 


•36 


9.92 


—2*96 —2*94 


20 


344-4 


•s 


•36 


999 




21 


134-9 


•5 


•36 


io*o6 




22 


285-4 


•6 


•36 


1013 





t7* 



Generdt N'otieet. 



*3 


76-0 


•5 


153s 


10*20 


24 


226*5 


•s 


•35 


10*26 


25 


17-0 


•5 


•35 


10-32 


«6 


i6rs 


•s 


•34 


10*38 


t7 


Si^-o 


•5 


•33 


10*44 


28 


106' 5 


•s 


•3* 


io*49 


29 


2590 


•5 


•31 


1054 


30 


49-5 


, -5 


15-30 


1058 


31 


200*0 


«7o-4 


*2S 


10-63 
1067 


Aug. 1 


3504 




•27 



— 2-94 — *-93 



—2-92 — 2*92 



A.M. 

^ooks received. — '* Beobachtungen der Sonnenflecken.'* II. Von Proi 
Dr. G. Sporer. Leipzig. W. Engelman. 1876.— Report of the Astro- 
nomer-Bojal to the Board of Visitors of the Boyal Observatory, Greewich. 
1876. — Dr. Dionysius Lardner s ** Handbook of Astronomy/' revised by 
£dw. Dunkin. London : Crosby, Lock wood & Co. — Synion*8 '* British 
Rainfall for 1875." London : Edward Stanford. 1876— Dr. W. 
Dorberck ** On w Leonis considered as a revolving doable star.*' Dublin : 
Royal Irish Academy. 1876.— ** The Moon.** By £. Neison. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1876. '* The Watchmaker and Jeweller.*'* A. Victor. 
London, 1876. 
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To Deo., 1876. 

Home & Thornthwaite, 

Messrs. 
Solomons, Messrs. 8. 

and T. 

To May, 1876. 

Aldam. W. 

To June, 1876. 

Compton, A J. B. 
Crowe, Rev. &. 



BE0I8TER— BabMiiptlMUi reoeived by the Editor. 



Hannah, U. 
Hewlett, Bev. P- 
Ktiobel. £. B. 
Lawson, D. 
KTeison, B. 
Byle, Kev. Oaaon. 

To Aug., 1876. 
Beside, J. 

To Sept., 1876. 

Franks, W. S. 



To Deo., 1876. 

Green, N. B. 
Langley, Professor. 
Planck, fl. 
Ward. I. W. 

To Jan., 1877 

DawiB. 

To Deo., 1877. 

P^ing, J. D. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We cannot publish communications which are not authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, as a guarantee of good faith. 

When subscriptiuas sent by post are not acknowledged in the next 
number, the Editor will be much obliged if subscribers will at once inform 
him of the fact. 

The Editor will be obliged if those gentlemen who have not paid their 
subscriptions will kindly send them by Cheque, I'ostoffice Order, or 
pennif postage; sUunps, but the Editor w:il not be liable for loss in trans- 
mission. 

Post Office Orders for the Editor are to be made payable to John 
O. JACK60N, at Lower Clapton, London, E. 

The Astromomioal Beglater is intended to appear at the commencement of 
each month; the Sub8Crii>tion (including Postage to all parts of Great Eritaia 
and Ireland) is fixed at Three flhllllngB per Quarter, payable in advance, by 
postage stamps or otherwise. 

The pages of the Astronomical Register are open to all suitable communications 
Letters, Articles for insertion, ftc.« must be sent to the Bev. J. C. Jacksov, 
CUwenee Road^ Clapton^ E,, not later than the 15th of the Month. 
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No. 164. AUGUST. 1876. 



THERMOGRAPHY OF THE SUN. 



In the loth volmue of the American Journal of Science, page 
50, the discovery of a method is announoed, by the aid of whichi 
it is asserted, the '* isothermals of the solar disc " may be thermo« 
graphically represented. In consideration of the importance of 
the matter, year and day of the invention are precisely given 
by the author. It is stated : ^' On the 5th of June, 1875, 1 devised 
a method of obtaining the isothermals on the solar disc. As this 
process may create an entirely new branch of solar physics, I deem 
it proper that I should give a short account of it, in order to 
establish my claim as its discoverer." 

Though I am not as fully convinced as Mr. Alfred Mayer that 
by employing thermographic methods an entirely new branch has 
been created for solar physics, I have yet grounds for feeling an 
interest in researches of that kind, since as early as the spring of 
1873, the idea occurred to me to make use of the property of 
some chemical combinations to undergo changes through heat for 
the purpose of visibly showing in a simple way the difference in 
the radiation of heat between the solar spots and their sur- 
roundings. 

In No. 1949 of the Astronomsche NachricJUen, I have pub- 
lished the result of my researches with regard to the subject, 
under the heading of ** Ein thermographischer Versuch an der 
Sonne,** and a short notice likewise appeared in print in the 
Monthly Notices. 

The chemical combination which I employed in order to pro- 
duce thermographic images of the solsur disc was chlorocobalt. 
This Bsity as is well known, secretes water when exposed to heat, 
and thereby changes its red colour to blue. The images 
of the sun produced on a paper saturated with a solution of this 
salt distinctly showed the decrease of the radiation~o£ Jieat 
toValrds the edge, by the coloration of blue becoming. paler ^ ether 
VOL. xrv. 



1/6 Theifnography of the Sun^ 

shades of tint, from which a conclusion of the existence of 
eccentric or otherwise formed carves of equal intensity of radia- 
tion might hare been drawn, were not observable. Just as in 
photographs also in the thermographs, the effect decreased in 
gradation from the centre towards the edge. 

Meusel's doable salts,* which have later on been employed by 
Mr. Mayer, gave me by far more unfavourable results, on which 
account it was considered unnecessary to make particular mention 
of them in No. 1949 of the Astronomische Nachrichten, The 
endeavour to produce a regularly defined ims^e of the sun proved 
unsuccessfuL These preparations are altogether not applicable to 
the rendering of more delicate gradations in the effects of heat, 
as they take place between the middle and the edge of the sun, 
to which must be added that the occurring change of colour after 
the cessation of the effect of heat, disappears again very quickly, 
consequently a quiet observation of the thermography is becoming 
an impossibility. 

A great obstacle to all thermographic methods consists in heat 
possessing the quality of being propagated not only by radiation 
but also by conduct, and it must consequently appear difficult to 
succeed in producing by means of rays of heat images as sharply 
defined as they can be produced by means of rays of light. We 
know of no body which is absolutely not a conductor of heat, and 
though paper— which is generally used as a base for matters sub- 
ject like the above mentioned to being affected by heat — belongs 
to the bad conductors, it yet conducts sufficiently to interfere 
with the progress of the action to such a degree as essentially to 
disturb the exactness of the images to be produced. Having 
regard to this circumstance, it is evident that the results obtained 
by Mr. Mayer must at the outset be received with great 
caution* I feel inclined to set down the discoveries which have 
been made as actually only apparent, and accordingly to interpret 
literally the sentence by which the conclusions i — 5 are intro- 
duced, and which run thus: ''As far as the few observations 
have any weight, the following appear to be the discoveries 
already made of this new method." 

The motions that have been observed, and the variable magni- 
tude of the " area of maximum temperature ** are more than any- 
thing calling forth the special distrust of the initiated, and for 
this reason, because unless sufficient caution be used it usually 
. happens that the hot air rising from the sensible surface generates 
jquito irregular excrescences on the thermographic images of the 
son which are to be produced. 

* Meusel's iodide of copper and mercury and silver and mercury. 
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Thermography of the Sun, 177 

With regard to the researches in question, the words " tempe- 
rature and isothermals" must appear altogether unfortunately 
chosen, for isothermals of the " solar disc,'* as it for instaince may 
be projected by the aid of a telescope on a white screen, can 
certainly not be spoken of, regard being had to the meaning of 
the word, and it is at all events evident that a determination of 
the curves of equal temperature on the sun himself, is not what 
has been in the author's mind. 

It may indeed be the case that not all parts of the surface of 
the sun have the same temperature ; we may even with some 
probability conjecture that, especially during the times of the 
more frequent appearance of the sun-spots, the equatorial regions 
of the Bun are hotter than the poles, and for this reason, because 
at those times the emission of the inner hotter matter attains its 
maximum ; but the examinations of the sun's disc made with the 
thermopillar show that it is difficult to prove this even by the 
most sensitive aids. It will never be possible to obtain this 
proof by the aid of the thermographic processes, which have 
hitherto been made use of, the effect moreover would be a quito 
different one from that observed by Mr. Mayer. 

The photographs show a heightened intensity of light of the 
equatorial zone, which particularly makes it observable in the 
faculae, but that even this difference does not prove very great 
for our perception, is best shown by the fact of its becoming 
visible only by means of the effect of the sun's atmosphere. In 
the middle of the disc these faculsa are no longer observable. 
Something similar ought to show itself also on the thermographs 
if the method employed afforded sufficient security for the attain- 
ment of an exact thermographic image, which, however, as is 
evident from what has been said above, is not the case. 

Since, then, the peculiarly formed " isothermals " of Mr. Mayer 
could only be referred to the effect of the atmosphere of the sun^ 
and since the notion that it had been intended to prove a differ- 
ence in the real temperature of different parts of the surface of 
the sun cannot possibly be entertained on account of the insensi- 
bility of the method employed, one would have to assume local 
clearings up, or condensations of 4he atmosphere of the sun, Id 
order to explain the phenomenon. But there exists not even the 
faintest trace of a reason why they should not also appear on the 
photographs which give a much more exact image. 

If Mr. Mayer maintains that he has observed such thoroig];^ 
and rapidly occurring changes in the intensity cf radiatioi 6t 
different parts of the solar disc, the cause of them is not to \}e 
found on the sun himself, neither is it to be explained by 
local changes of the capability of absorption in the. atmosphere 



178 Selenography — Po^, Present^ and Future. 

of tbe saOy nor by differences in the real temperature of 
different parts of tbe surface of tbe son, we must raUier look at 
present for tbe cause of tbem in ibe imperfection of tbe metbod. 

Perbaps Mr. Mayer wiM find an opportunity of repeating bis 
researcbes and will take occasion to neutralize in some d^ree tbe 
effect of tbe discoYcries laid down in bis five tbeses, wbicb are apt 
to recall to memory tbe bappily overturned mysterious state of 
solar pbysics, and mig^t mislead any tbeorist in searcb of facts 
to tbe most yenturous speculations. 

Berlin: June, 1876. (Signed) DB. OSW. LOHSE. 



SELENOGRAPET—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

By W. B. Biet, PJt.A.S. 



Mr. Neison's letter in No. 159, p. 62, on "Lunar Nomen- 
clature/' bas suggested various tbougbts on tbe present condition 
and future prospects of Selenograpby, and tbese bave been 
accompanied witb otbers on its past condition, a true estimate of 
wbicb can only be formed from its literature, embodying tbe 
results of tbe labours of its cultivators. 

Tbe cultivators of Selenograpby, at no period of its bistory, 
bave been by any means numerous. It is, bowever, necessary in 
tracing its past bistory, clearly to understand wbat eacb writer 
means by using tbe term ** Selenograpby." If only a delineation 
and description of tbe moon's surface be intended, tben we go back 
to tbe epocbs of Galileo, Hevel and Biccioli, but if sometbing more 
be intended, as for example tbe study of tbe moon's surface witb 
a view to detect any differences from tbe records of earlier obser- 
vations, tben we apprebend our starting-point must be Scbroter. 
Let us endeavour to make our meaning plain. Most of our 
readers are aware tbat tbe earliest catalogue of stars originated 
in consequence of tbe observation of a star supposed to be new, 
otber catalogues followed, and now we bave several independent 
of eacb otber, all serving the important purpose of identifjdng tbe 
positions of new and unexpected bodies wbicb appear from time 
to time. As regards tbe more recent of tbese catalogues we 
sbould bardly be justified in regarding tbem as unwieldy or 
unmanageable ; every astronomer is acquainted witb tbeir value ; 
by comparing catalogues of double stars witb tbe heavens, doubles 
before unknown bave been added, and binaries bave been 
aetiduously watched. Applying this to Selenograpby as culti- 
vated by Scbroter, who was contemporary witb the elder Herscbel, 
it is notorious that the astronomy of double stars bas made far 
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greater progress than the study of the moon's surface aa originated 
by Schrbter. 

Mr. Nelson speaks of Schroter's work as " practically of slight 
value to the selenographers of the present day, and it will be 
seldom indeed that the drawings and descriptions of this work 
will prove of any use in aiding observers at the present time in 
their study of the moon's surface.** Mr. Nelson's view of 
Schroter*s work will of course depend on his views of Seleno- 
graphy generally. One thing is very certain, Schroter did not 
attempt to construct a lunar map, his forte wal observation. It 
would appear, but we may be mistaken in our conclusion, that 
Mr. Nelson's view of Selenography is the same as his predecessors 
have held, viz., the study of the moon as a whole, wluch may be 
regarded as wide of the true object as if it were possible to study 
double stars as a whole, and not observe and measure each pair 
separately, and keep some selected pairs under constant observa* 
tion.* It is this dealing with the moon wholesale which has ever 
been a drawback to the progress of Selenography. "For general 
selenographical purposes,'* says Mr. Nelson, "Schroter's two 
volumes of drawings and descriptions have been entirely super- 
seded, and this will be the opinion of all who examine his, 
historically most Interesting work, and compare them with the 
present needs of Selenography." What are the present needs of 
Selenography, and who are the Selenographers of the present 
day ? We have many active amateur observers of double stars 
and binaries, but who among the 566 Fellows of the B. A. S. are 
steadily and persistently observing detail with a view to settle the 
vexed question of change on the moon's surface, a question that 
some influential Fellows have settled authoritatively^ by declaring 
that in their opinion no change has taken place. It very seldom 
'happens that the enunciation of views which are either of a novel 
character as the suspected change in Linne or not in accordance 
with the received opinions of the public are at once credited. 
They have to stand their trial, and evidence for and against 
must be adduced before they take their places as exponents of 
truth. In matters of science such trials are often very protracted, 
nothmg can be authoritatively determined. There are, it is true, 
men who, having devoted much time and attention to the investi* 
gation of any particular branch of science, are entitled to be heard, 
but on the other hand there are men who, having also given 
attention to the same branch, and having arrived at a different 

* The appearance of Mr. Nelson's work on the Moon, since these lines 
were written, enables me to correct this idea. There are many important 
passages in this admirable work indicating the absolute necessity of 
fixing the attention by continued observation on special lunar features, 
with a view of ascertaining if any permanent changes occur. 
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'a&d perhaps opposite conclusion, are entitled to be heard on the 
other side ; on no account whatever should the views of either 
party be quietly shelved. Bearing in mind that no question in 
science can be settled by authority, the literature of the subject 
embodying the views of the opponents becomes the only record 
of its progress, and it is from its literature, alone that we can hope 
to derive true views of any subject which we desire to investigate. 
So far as Selenography and its literature are concerned, are there 
at the present time six Fellows of the R. A, S. steadily engaged 
in lunar work ? Can we find any notices of such work in the last 
annual report of the Society ? 

As a general work of reference Schroter's has been found valu- 

'able in comparing his drawings, fragmentary though they be, with 

the moon, and we apprehend that no real progress can be made 

in Selenography without a constant reference to them for infor^ 

*mation as to the state of particular regions in his day. 

Passing on to the epoch of Lohrmann and Madler, so far as we 
can learn from a comparison of the works of these selenographers 
with that of Schroter's, there appears to be but little in common 
between them. Schroter observed with a definite object, whether 
he succeeded or failed is another matter. Both Lohrmann and 
Madler had a definite object, that of constructing a lunar map, 
and their observations were subservient to this end, and the 
results of their labours, especially Madler's, stand out as monu- 
ments of untiring and persi vering industry, and in the solution of 
the question that has agitated astronomers of late years, their 
works must be consulted, although, as mentioned by a lucid writer, 
they both break down in detail. Who then would think of con- 
sulting them alone, and treat Schroter as obsolete ? Strange to 
say, after the publication of Miidler's great map, the progress of 
Selenography appeared to have been retarded, for so far as we 
are aware nothing of any striking character was published between 
1836 and 1 85 1, when a feeble attempt was made to call the 
attention of English astronomers to Selenography, but it was so 
late as 1864 when for a few years some attention was really 
given to it. 

As regards the suppression of Schroter's names by Madler, we 
hold that a name once given should be sacredly retained, but it 
would be unwise now to restore Schroter's names and remove 
those of Madler, or of any later selenographer when once estab- 
lished. There are, however, many of Schroter's which have been 
entu'ely suppressed by Madler, We never heard, before reading 
Mr. Nelson's letter, that the proposition has been urged to restore 
Schroter's names, and remove those which Madler has substituted 
for thenx — the restoration of the suppressed names is another 
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thing which we know has been suggested — nor can we agree that 
the works of Schroter are practically effaced, except in the 
opinions of those gentlemen who have already settled the ques* 
tion of change. 

Succeeding the epochs of Lohrmann and Madler is that of 
Schmidt, who has committed to drawing the labours of thirty 
years. The non-publication of this great work speaks volumes as 
to the number of active observing selenographers, and so do the 
works of Schroter, Lohrmann, Madler, and those published by 
Schmidt by remaining untranslated.* Hitherto English astro- 
nomers have taken but little interest in lunar matters, except in 
the production of photograms, a few hundreds having been taken. 
Of these it is to be regretted that scarcely any have been 
employed in studying the larger formations especially as they 
offer the means of scrutinizing them at leisure. If the 500 or 
more in existence had been carefully compared inter se^ a rich 
harvest of results would have been secured during the last twenty 
years. Some attempts were made at the commencement of the 
decade 1850 to call attention to observational Selenography, and 
still later a well-known formation was under close and rigid 
observation by about half a dozen observers for a period of two 
years, the results having been published, since which the interest 
in Selenography appears to have subsided, and nothing of any 
moment has been effected since 1872. 

In summing up the results of the past history of Selenography, 
we notice the earlier maps and labours of Galileo, Hevelius, Biccioli, 
Cassini, Lambert and Mayer, the numerous drawings and descrip- 
tions of Schroter, the two maps of Lohrmann and Madler, the 
unpublished map of Schmidt, and the later English works, 
including the examination of the floor of Plato. 

REVIEWS. 



Ihe Moon and the Condition and Configurations of its Surface, By Edmund 
Neison, Fellow of the Hoyal Astronomical Society, &c. Illustrated 
by maps and plates. London : Longmans, Green & Co, 187^. 

At the sight of this volume with the name of Mr. Neison on the title* 
page, we anticipated an unusual treat in its perusal, and we have not been 
disappointed, it has 576 pages, and is divided into 29 chapters. Chap. 
L is on the motions, figures, and dimensions of the moon. II. On the 
physical condition of tbe lunar surface. III. The lunar formations. IV. 
Lunar history. V. Variations of the surface. The above constitute tbe 
first division of the work. Chap. VI, with the key map is introductory 
to the ^2 following, each of which has its own map. Chap. XXUC is on 
•elenographical formulse, and this is succeeded by three tables, by 
synopsis of the formulse, an alphabetical index to the tormationSy and 

* We are glad to hear of the promised publication of Schmidt's map 
s^kd also of the completion of Lohrmann's lectures. 
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finally, a general index. The illustrations comprise Copernicus (Irontis- 
pieoeX Day after sunrise, Agrippa -and Godin, sunrise, Agrippa and 
Grodin under meridional illumination, Plato soon after sunrise, Plato two 
days- before fulL The special maps, besides the 22 above mentioned, are 
Gassendi, Maginus and Theophilus. The paper and type are excellent, 
and a red cloth binding witn gilt letters gives the book a handsome 
appearance. Mr. Neison says the work was undertaken with a view of 
promoting the study of selenography, by supplying what has much been 
wanted, namely, a work on the Moon, which should treat of the present 
condition of the surface and deal with the configurations of the lunar 
crust with some degree of comprehensiveness. English selenograpbers 
have long felt the want of such a treatise on the moon, and its 
absence has been often urged as a main cause of the slow progress that 
has been made in the study of the phenomena presented by the moon. 
Hitherto the only work on this subject has been Beer and Madler's " Der 
Mond,'' published forty years back, and, being in German, practically 
inaccessible to most English astronomers, besides standing much in need 
of revision and extension to bring it up to date. The *' Mond " of Beer 
and Miidler has been taken as the basis of this work, and the labours of 
Sfihrdter and Lohrmann have been used. The greater portion, however, 
of the material forming the present work is new, and has been mainly 
derived from eight years' selenographical observations. These were 
principally made with an excellent 6-inch equatorial of fine definition ; 
but they have occasionally been made with refractors of smaller aperture, 
and towards the end with a nine and one-third inch With- Browning 
reflector of considerable excellence. These observations include a series 
of several hundred lunar sketches and drawings, which served as 
material for revising a considerable portion of the great lunar map of 
Beer and Miidler. For this purpose use has been also made of a collec- 
tion of some hundred lunar sketches made of late years by different 
astronomers, and which from time to time have been sent to the author. 
These sketches have afforded information of great interest and value, 
which has been incorporated in the work. The author's thanks are 
especially due to the Rev. T. W. Webb for the general assistance he has 
received, and particularly for kindly placing at his service a long series 
of lunar observations. From this source much of great value has been 
derived. Much attention has been given to the question of the probable 
nature of the lunar surface, and stress has been laid on the view advanced, 
that the constitution of the earth and that of its satellite were primarily 
identical in nature. The view has also been strongly urged that the 
processes of modification their respective surfaces have undergone have 
been entirely analogous, and only modified in their results by the differ- 
ences in physical dimensions between the two bodies. Many considera- 
tions have also been adduced as showing strongly that the moon possesses 
a real atmosphere of great mass and greater magnitude, though of slight 
density, and it has been pointed out that to neglect this is to render 
nugatory all attempts to explain the phenomena presented by the moon. 
To the mathematical portion of selenography much has been added, 
including nearly 400 measures of the position of points of the first order, 
the determination from some 200 measures of nearly icx> points of the 
second order, a considerable number of measures of the dimensions of 
different formations, and a number of determinations of the height of 
different lunar mountains. Most of Madler's estimations of brightness 
have been revised, and a considerable number of nelv objects have had 
their brightness determined. The lunar map contains several thousand 
new objects^ not included in Beer and Madier'A ^ Mappa Selenographica»" 
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including many new rills not contained in Schmidt's great catalogue 
" Der Rillen auf dem Mond." Several systems of lone winding valleys, 
possessing an intimate connection with the lunar rills, have also been 
delineated in so far as the scale of the map rendered possible. In the 
final chapter a complete series of selenographical formulsB is given for the 
purpose of enabling observers to carry out the numerous series of micro • 
metric measures that are required ror the further progress of seleno- 
graphy. 

Although of late powerful instruments have been employed in seleno- 
CTaphical studies, those with less powerful instruments need not despair. 
Telescopes with apertures from three to five inches, if properly employed, 
may be made to yield work of the highest selenographical value, and are 
perfectly adequate to map and delineate the lunar surface in a manner 
that has not yet been approached either in accuracy or completeness. 
Even for the more recondite portions of selenography, namely, the deter- 
mination of the positions and dimensions of lunar formations, telescopes 
with apertures from three to five inches are perfectly capable of bemg 
used for carrying out this work. Even if not provided with a clock- 
motion, or even if not equatoreally mounted, they can be made, by the 
aid of a properly constructed and inexpensive micrometer, to give the 
positions of the principal points of the moon's surface with a precision 
rivalling the results of Beer and Madler. In fact, in general, instru- 
ments of the sizes referred to will find upon the moon better opportunities 
for doing valuable astronomical work than in any other direction, for 
the work to be done here is thoroughly within their grasp. 

In conclusion, the author would be obliged by all corrections or 
extensions the text or maps may require, bting communicated to him as 
soon as they are detected during further selenographical observations. 
Lunar drawings and observations would also be received with pleasure 
and acknowledged, so as to enable the results they may afibrd being 
incorporated in any future edition. 

These extracts from the preface will afford a general idea of this 
important work, which not only in an admirable manner supplies a great 
want, but if we are not mistaken is likely to form an era in this department. 
Lunar study is indeed a field full of promise. If in many others glean- 
ings alone remain, it cannot be said here that the harvest is nearly over. 
It is to be hoped that not a few possessors of good refractors and reflectors 
will be henceforth incited to unintermitted and careful observations ; 
though even those which are desultory and isolated, accurately registered, 
may chance to have a value. We are sanguine enough to believe this will 
be the case. It is encouraging tiiat almost simultaneously with the 
appearance of Mr. Nelson's book, we hear of the completion of Lohrmann*s 
map of the moon, three feet in diameter, under the supervision of Dr. 
Schmidt, and of the forthcoming publication of Dr. Schmidt's own great 
map of twice that diameter, the result of 34 years* labour. Those whose 
attention to our satellite may be either for the first time excited, or else 
. further stimulated by these productions, have in such workers as Mr, 
Birt and Mr. Neison head-quarters where any communication will be 
turned to the best account. Besides the names already mentioned, refer- 
ences occur in the work before us to Gaudibert, Birmingham, Loder, 
Key, Knott, Knobel, Phillips, Kunowski, Ingal, and others, and there is 
room for many mor« contributors — abundance of work for the future. 

Passing over for the present the intermediate chapters, we come to 
Chapter VI., introductory to the descriptive portion which is illustrated 
by a complete lunar map 24 inches in diameter, a size sufficiently great to 
enable every known object on the moon of any interest or importance to 
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be inselrteGU Thu map is divided into 22 sections, as shown by ihe kej« 
map, and each section is separately described. To render each map 
entirely comprehensive and independent, the edges overlnp to a consider* 
able extent) thus obviating the inconvenience in consulting any of the other 
lunar maps, whether divided into quadrants or sections, from the forma- 
tions at the edges appearing only in part. It has been found necessary 
in the more crowded portions of the surface to omit some of the very 
small and entirely unimportant details, very many of which on the more 
crowded portions of the great map of Beer and Miidler are not to be con- 
■sidered as representing actual features, but were inserted to represent 
the nature of the surface, and in place of tlie details which the instru- 
mental means of B. and M. could not properly deal with. Throughout 
the most crowded portion of their spreat map such very small detail is 
entirely arbitrary and conventional. For the complete delineation of 
these very small irregularities of the surface, as low mounds, hillocks, 
ridges, and small peaks on the ridges, and walls of the ring-plains, &c., a 
scale of 100 inches to the moon's diameter is absolutely requisite, whilst 
to render these very minute features of any value, the lunar surface must 
be submitted to a far more searching investigation than it has ever yet 
received. We may say that these 22 maps are delightfully clear, and he 
names of the principal formations inscribed upon them makes reference 
very easy. Together with their respective descriptions they form a com- 
plete lunar gazetteer, complete, that is, to the extent of the best observa- 
tiond hitherto available. The general basis of the map is the great 
trigonometrical survey of the lunar surface of Beer and Miidler, which 
for the present must remain, as it hitherto has been, the foundation on 
which all lunar maps must be constructed. This great work requires a 
complete revision and extension, but cannot be touched in parts, as any 
alteration that may be made in (me point implicitly affects the entire 
triangulation of the surface. On the small scale of the *' Mappa Seleno- 
graphica," and consequently on the map of this work, this is of minor 
importance, as the probable errors in the positions of Madler are of com- 
paratively small extent. The places on the present map have been, 
therefore, founded dirc^^tly on Madler without any alteration, except 
where absolutely requisite, but at the same time a very considerable 
number of new measures have been incorporated, giving the true position 
of many other formations whose places were not determined by Madler. 
Though resting primarily on Beer and Madler, the greater portion of 
the map has been revised by a long series of observations, including ■ 
the results of several hundred drawings of the moon. Several thousand 
fresh objects have also been embodied, so that it contains a g^reat^r mass 
of detail than even the ** Mappa Selenographica " of B. and M. Many 
hundred new rills have been inserted, a considerable number of which 
are absent from even the great catalogue of Schmidt, and they include 
almost every rill mentioned by Schmidt, the existence of many of his 
doubtful rills having been confirmed. The scale adopted in the special 
drawings or maps of certain selected formations, as Gassendi and 
Maginus, is somewhat over four times that of the general map, or 
one hundred inches to the moon's diameter. They show, therefore, 
these formations on a scale similar to the proposed map of the British 
Association, and nearly twice the area of the great map of Schmidt ; 
yet thi?, as the drawings show, is only just adequate to give the principal 
minor details of the surface. These special maps are the results of long 
series of observations, and show all the details of those formations whose 
existence has been established, and whose natnre has been distinctly 
made out. . When compared with the great map of B. and M. whieh 



shows within GasSendi, for instance, only a group of central mountains 
and a few mounds, or with the special drawings of Nasmyth, or even 
with the great map of Schmidt, many of whose objects require revision, 
they show the great field open before the real nature of the lunar surface 
is establistied.* The general map or index is drawn to a scale of one- 
third the diameter of the principal map, and contains merely the chief 
formations together with the names of the greater number. The 
boundaries of the maps are shown by a dotted line. 

The nomenclature employed is based on that of Beer and Madler, as 

dereloped in their "Der Aloud," as any alteration in this, which must be 

considered as the nucleus of any more extended system, would be most 

unadvisable. The principal later additions to the lunar names have been 

included. When it seemed advantageous new names have been added, 

selected from well known astronomers and mathematicians, but in 

especial selenographers. The original authorities for the 427 names 

employed by Beer and Madler were as follows: — Hevel 6 ; Eiccioli 206 ; 

Hell I ; Scnroter 60 ; Lohrmann 8 ; Gruithuisen i ; and Madler 145. 

From the new names included in the " British Associ tion Catalogue," 

•67 have been taken and added to Beer and Madler's ; the real authorities 

for these being:— Webb i ; Lecouterrier i ; Schmidt i; Lee 4; and 

Birt 5^ together with two of Schroter^s early names not identified by 

Beer and Madler. To these have been also added 19 more, consisting of 

2 of Riccioli's and 3 of Schroter's restored, and 14 new names. Thus 

the grand total of named points on the moon is 513. After each name 

initial letters indicate the authority on which it rests. We tliink 

Mn Neison has shown judgment in adding but few and well selected 

names, and these only when really advantageous ; for it is not desirable 

to crowd the map of the moon unnecessarily with names ; nor, as a 

general rule, should they now be chosen from any but the classes he 

mentions. The method of distinguishing the minor detail of the moon 

is essentially the same as that employed by Beer and Madler ; these 

small formations being symbolised by attaching a letter of the Greek or 

Roman alphabet to the name of the principal formation near. 

The description of the formations on the lunar surface is to all intents 
mew, for though completely embodying in a condensed form that of 
** Der Mond," it has in general been much extended and re-arranged. In 
most instances the description has been carefully revised in accordance 
with careful observations of the formations with far more powerful 
telescopic means than were at the disposal of B. and M., whilst in many 
cases it has been very materially extended by new details. It contains 
the material derived from a collation with the works of Schroter and 
Lohrmann, and in part with those of Schmidt and the British Associa- 
tion, ogether with the results of the observations of a number of years, 
and including a series of nearly one thousand sketches, drawings, &c., 
of the lunar formations. The entire results of the measures of 
Lohrmann, and Beer and Madler, are given, together with a considerable 
number made during the last two years, thus presenting the entire 
materiel at present existing for constructing the ground-work of any 
lunar map. The estimates of the brightness of the surface and forma- 
tions rest mainly on Madler, but they have in the greater number of 
instances been confirmed by direct comparison with the lunar surface. 
A very considerable number of new determinations of the brightness of 
different points have been added, both by direct estimation and com- 
parison with the neighbouring points, whose brightness had been 
determined by Madler. 
The special map of Gassendi has been founded on a series of nearly' 
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fifty carefully executed drawings of this fine formation, made during ih» 
last six years with powerful instruments ; and it contains the entire 
amount of detail whose existence may be regarded as definitely 
established. Gassendi is especially notable for the very intricate but 
fine system of rills on its interior, rendering it one of the most interesting 
formations upon the surface of the moon. This system comprises some 
thirty-eight rills, and, carefully studied, will throw much light on the 
real nature of these most interesting but inexplicable lunar features, so 
that they deserve the attention of all selenographers. Some of these 
rills may perhaps be doubtful, and others misplaced ; for even in very 
powerful instruments they are most delicate and difficult features, and 
are rarely well seen. 

The special map of that magnificent formation, Maginus, is founded on 
nearly twenty drawings, made at intervals during five years. It is the 
most complete map of this portion of the surface extant; and based on 
independent measures, its outline and general relation will be found 
entirely trustworthy, although not quite accordant with Madler*s. With 
few exceptions every feature delineated may be considered to have had 
its existence well established, though the difficultif s in effecting this are, 
in this portion of the moon, far more formidable than in the more 
undisturbed regions towards the north. An especial feature to be 
noticed is the comparatively few crater-pits found within this grand 
walled-plain, though the surrounding regpions contain very numerous 
members of this class. 

The third special map is of the magnificent ring-plain, Theophilus, 
nearly sixty-four miles in diameter, with peaks of immense height on its 
walls, one of which rises to the tremendous altitude of 18,238 feet above 
the interior.* 

We must now advert to the slightly tinted drawings, commencing with 
the frontispiece, Copernicus, the day after sunrise; being, as well as the 
others, on the same scale as the special maps, or lOO inches to the 
moon*s diameter. This grand ring-plain has been figured in various 
works. As Webb remarks in the charming descriptive part of his 
'^Celestial Objects,'' &c.; it is beautifully, though anonymously figured 
in Herschel II's " Outlines of Astronon^." There is also an exquisite 
drawing from Nasmyth in Lockyer's "Elementary Astronomy"; and 
another, also very fine from the same, in Smyth's '^ Speculum Hart- 
wellianum," which also appears in Chamber's " Descriptive Astronomy." 
The style of all these is varied, and they all differ from that of the 
drawings in this volume, which, especially we find if held at a little dis- 
tance from the eye, afford, perhaps, as vivid a representation of the 
reality as can well be produced ; and are, we doubt not, reliable in all 
their features. The drawing of Godin and Agrippa under meridional 
illumination — a difiicult work — is admirably executed; at first sight it 
looks like a drawing seen through tissue paper. The two views of 
Plato are equally excellent. Most persons, probably, who have enjoyed 
the enchanting views of lunar scenery, afforded even by telescopes of 
moderate aperture, have been surprised at the amount of what they can 
see, and at the same time the little, comparatively, that they can. clearly 
interpret, and till taught by experience, the novice in moon-gazing is 
apt to fancy that there is hardly a limit to the magnifying power that 
might be applied. Arago, however, reminded his readers that with a 

Sower of 6,000 the mountains of the moon would appear of the size of 
[ont Blanc seen with the naked eye from the Lake of Geneva, and such 

* Nearly the height of Elbrus in the Caucasus, and not much more than 600 feet les» 
than Ciotopaxi in ttie Andes. 
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a power is impracticable. As Webb remarks, the instruments or the 
nights are few indeed that will bear the sixth part of it ; and when 
employed the moon would be seen as large (though not as distinct) as if 
it were 240 miles off. The power used in making the lunar drawings in 
this work we do not find stated. If we assume it was from 200 to 300, 
we may consider them, in a general way, as pictures of what the naked 
eye would behold at distances from 1,200 to 800 miles. 

The Selenographical Formulae embrace — i. Apparent co-ordinates of 
the moon. 2. Selenographical elements: — librations in longitude and 
latitude, and variations. - Position of the pole and equator, and variation 
in position of the pole. 3. Selenographical elements (auxiliary). 
4. Selenographical positions: — measurement and determination of the 
four classes of points, &c. 5. Selenographical dimensions: — measure^ 
ment of height of mountains, diameters ot formations, &c. Table I. is 
auxilianr quantities for the computation of the moon's librations. 
Table It. Points of the first order, with their positions and co-ordinates. 
Table III. Lunar elements. We hope to continue our notice of this 
book, in respect of the earlier chapters, in our next number, and mean- 
while append a list (probably not complete) of misprints or misspellings 
observed in the course of our reading. 

P. 139, " Maginius " (Maginus was a mathematician and astronomer of 
the 1 6th century). 
P. II, " minimum" (line 19) should be "mean." So p. 2$. 
The name of Firmicus Maternus (an astrologer of the the 4th century) 
is given as Firminicus, p. 146 (twice) 333, 149, and Ferminicus in the 
index. 

Macrobius (grammarian, 4th century) appears as Macroibus, p. 205 
(3 times), p. 20% (4 times), also in the index. 

Eudoxus, written Eudoxes, p. 231 (4 times), 232 (twice), 220, 333. 
Also in map and index. 

P. 235, the longitude of the crater Cassini G, given -[-40^ 41 ^ should 
be +4° 41'. 

Timseus (teacher and friend of Plato, and placed near him on the 
map) is spelled Timaus, p. 242 (3 times), 243 (3 times), 238, 250 (3 times). 
Schiaperelli, pp. 270, 271, also map and index, for Schiaparelli. 
Riphaen Mountains, for Riphsean, pp. 317, (twice), 348 (twice), 347, 
349, 383, also index. But the word is more correctly spelled, Rhipsean, 
a mountain chain in some indefinite part of the north, as fancied by the 
Greeks. The name given by Madler is, therefore, not well chosen to 
designate mountains not far from the moon^s equator. 

P. 317, ''Galilai" should be Galilei, 320 (4 times), on map. (Galileo 
was his Christian name.) 
P. 319, '^enviorons," environs. 

Ptolemaus, for Ptolemseus, p. 358 (twice), 359 (3 times), 360 (twice), 
index and map. 

I** 389, Dopplemayer, for Doppelmayer (mathematician and astronomer 
of Nuremberg, 17th century), 
Pingre, p. 409, and index, should be accented. 
Baco, p. 441, (3 times), 447, shoald be Bacon, also index. 
Haze, p. 459 (twice), and index, should be Hase. 
" Almanon," p. 496 (4 times) and index. If this be, as we conclude it 
is, the Khaliph astronomer, it sliould be Almamon, or Al Mamun. This 
name is similarly misspelled in Webb's " Celestial Objects.'* 

Hekataus, pp. 515, 516, and index, The name of the distinguished 
geographer and historian (b.c. ^00), who corrected and improved the 
map of the earth drawn by Anaximander is Hekatseus, or Hecatnus. 
Ftttredinus, inde;^ — Putredinis. 
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British Rainfall, 1S75. Onihe distribution of rain over the British Isles 
durina the year 1075, as observed at about 1,800 stations in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with nmps and illustrations. Compiled by G. J. Symons, 
Secretary of the Meteorological Society, &c., &c. London : Edward 
Stanford, Charing Cross, S W. 1876 pp. 216. 5s. 
The system of observing the rainfall owes its creation and development 
to Mr. Symons, as he says, during fifteen of the best years of his life. 
We are glad to iind that, although there is much yet to be done, there 
were probably never so many stations in question as there are now, and 
the observations were never more carefully made, nor more vigorously 
checked. To meteorologists and all who study the weather with any 
care, this elaborate volume with its tables and records must needs be of 
great value. The verification of the latter occupies two persons con* 
stantly nearly two months, in addition to much work done out of the 
the onice. The cessation of the grant of the British Association is 
rather regarded by Mr. Symons as a good thing, as though it throws 
upon him much extra expeniiiture, it leaves him free and unfettered. 
**If my friends," he says, " second my efibrts by the accuracy of their 
records and by funds, we will earn a position far higher than any which 
the British Association, or even government itself, could give us." We 
hope the present supporters (and others too) of this valuable institution 
will even more than make up the extra 100/. required to meet the above- 
mentioned annual loss. The financial section, p. 21, concludes thus: 
" While, however, I should be able to do better work witli more money, I 
am quite conscious that the sums entrusted to me, and acknowledged 
below, are a silent yet eloquent proof that an increasing body of my 
fellow-countrymen appreciate the work I have undertaken, and approve 
of my mode of conducting it." 

Beobachtungen der Sonnenflecken IL Herausgegehen von Prof. Dr. G, 
Sporer, Leipzig, 1876. pp. 142, with 12 lithographic plates. 
This is an elaborate series of observations on sun-spots and flaming 
protuberances, from Sept. loth, 1867, to Oct. 9th, 1871. On plate I ii* a 
drawing of the remarkable groups of March 15th, 1870. These tables 
und the accompanying charts will be of great interest to those who are 
especially occupied with the study of the sun. In continuation of the 
former series, this one embraces the period of the 91st to the 145th rota- 
tion of the sun. Prof. Sporer's work appears to us to be of great value. 

CORBESPONDENCE. 



N.B. — ^We do not hold ourselves 'answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 
To all communications must be annexed the name and address of the 

sender, as a guarantee of good faith. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



VJlNUS. 



Sir,— I think that I ought to say, in connection with the remarkably 

interesting letter by Mr. Green in the July number of the Astronomical 

Register^ that I have myself only seen the unilluminated side of Venus 

. when she ha^ been in — or within a day or two on either side of — inferior 

conjunction. 

I have (as I have repeatedly explained) constricted the field of view of 
my eye-piece by the insertion of a disc of card, in which a central hole 
has been punctured with a white-hot needle ; and I hare 00 regulated 
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the size of this aperture as to leave exceedingly little margin round the 
planet, when centrally placed in the field. Now, under these circum- 
siances, I have seen the dark limb very unmistakably indeed ; and my 
own idea has always been that this was in consequence of its projection 
upon that appendage of the sun (be it corona, zodiacal light, or what 
not) that extends to such a considerable distance from his sensible disc. 
I must add that I have wholly failed to perceive the smallest vestige of 
the unilluminated limb at other times, when Venus has been in quadra- 
ture^ &c., and I have been observing in daylight ; but that— as pointed 
out in a recent paper which I read before the Roval Astronomical 
Society — by waiting until the evening got dark enough, I could make a 
very beautiful and perfect pale blue phosphorescent limb, optically com- 
pleting her circular outline, out of the minute amount of outstanding 
colour of a slightly over-corrected object-glass. This, however, difiPered, 
iQtQ Qoehy from what 1 must still regard as the actual objective dark limb 
itself of the planet as seen in bright sunshine at the time of the inferior 
conjunction. 

She came, as is well known, into that portion at 10 o'clock this morn- 
ing, and, under these circumstances, I availed myself of an apparently 
clear sky to repeat my observation of her. I have just said that the sky 
was ^ apparently clear," but the glare of the sunshine on the object-glass 
of my telescope, a faint cirrus haze imperceptible to the naked eye, and 
atmospheric undulation generally materially interfered with good dennitiun. 
I failed then to trace the dark limb round its outline, but I did see, with- 
out any doubt or dispute, that the space within the hairrlike illuminated 
crescent was very distinctly darker than the sky outside the crescent. I 
asked my friend, the Hev. T. Will shire, F.G.S., &c., &c., &c., who is 
stax'ing with me, to examine the planet, and see if he could detect a 
dmerence of shade anywhere ; and after a short scrutiny his reply was, 
" I see that the . space is certainly darker within the cusps than the sur- 
rounding firmament." I give his own words, because they are those of 
an observer who had no theory on the subject, and was not told and did 
not know what to look for. 

I do hope that other astronomers have been availing themselves of the 
existing fine weather to endeavour to clear up the moot point of the 
visibility of Venus's unilluminated limb ; and that the August number of 
the Rtgister may contain other communications bearing upon this very 
curious question. 

Meanwhile, I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Forest Lodge, Maresfield, Sussex: WILLIAM NOBLE. 

1876, July 14. 

NEW RED STAB. 



1 desire to call attention to a New Red Star found by me last April, 
which is one of the finest objects of the class I remember to have seen. 
It is brighter than most of the deep red stars, and has a blue 10 m. com- 
panion at a distance of about 77" in the direction of no°'2. It was 
recently observed by Dembowski, who calls it ** a perfect blood red." 
He rates the magnitude 6*8. In Argelander it is called 8m., and in the 
Washington Catalogue 77. Like many other red stars, it may prove to 
be variable. It is Lacaille 5686, its place (1880) as follow: — 

R. A. = I3h. 42m. 15s. 
Decl. = — 27° 46'. 

This star is not in Schjellerup*s Catalogue of Red Stars. 
Chicago : June 24th, 1876. S. W. BURNHAM. 

SUSPECTED VARIABLE DOUBLE STAR. 



Observers interested in Variable Stars may find an object worth 
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watching in No. 282 of my Fifth Catalogue of New Double Stan 
{Monthly Notices f Nov. 1874), now that it is coming within reach. At 
the time of the discovery of the companion I could not find this star, 
although one of the most prominent in the yicinity, in any of the Star 
Catalogues I had access to, and had to get its place from a neighbouring 
star, with the micrometer. I entered the magnitude of the principfu 
star as 7, and companion 15 (HerscheFs Scale). Dembowski has 
measured it on three nights, rating the larger twice as 6*5m., and once 
7*a The small star (distance 4"*2) he calls i2*om. in two observations. 
This is in the Dorpat Scale, and corresponds to Herschel's 20m. It is a 
pretty good test for a 6-in. aperture, but bore sufficient illumination for 
a measure of the angle with my instrument. The absence of so bright a 
star from all the Star Catalogues of Weisse, Lalande, Riimker, Schjellerup, 
B. A. C, Bode, and others, would be ground for suspecting yariability. 
And further evidence is afforded by finding it in one of Lumont's Cata- 
logues (No. 2082 of VerzeichnisB von 4093 telescopischen Stemen xwU^en 
— 9® und — 15° Declination^ 1872) where it is g^ven as fifth magnitude I 

The place (1880) is :~ 

R. A. s lyh. 8m. 298. 
Decl. = — 14** 27'. 

It will be readily found without circles. 

Chicago : June 24th, 1876. S. W. BURNHAM. 

HALOS. 



Though rather late in the year the following summary of halos may 
be interesting to some of your readers : — 
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3 
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Solar Halos, 96. Lunar Halos, 13. Mock Suns, 14. Rainbows, 25. 
Days on which Rain or Snow fell, 209. Rainfi^li, 26 inches. I saw no 
auroral streams, but seven times I noticed a light in the north, which 
appeared to be auroral. Zodiacal light almost every clear dark evening 
from January to May 2nd, and again a few times towards winter. 

I saw the conjunction of Jupiter and P Scorpii last February, about 
5 a.m., when the star appeared to touch the limb of Jupiter, and at times 
was quite invisible witn a power of 144. on my 4^-inch reflector. This 
could hardly be owing to the slight unsteadiness of the atmosphere as /3 
was so much brighter than the limb of the planet 

Writtle, Essex. H. CORDER. 

[TENUS. 



Sir, — I made several careful measurements of Venus at the late inferior 
conjunction, and found a prolongation of the cusps to a degree that quite 
surprised me. In foct the measure from a line joining the cusps to the 
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limb was nearly, if not quite, three-fourths the of full diameter. Of 
course I expected a certain proloQ|pMion, but not to so great an extent 
as this, though, in fact, it may be po greater than what has been seen by 
previous observers of whose mea<^ements I am ignorant. 

J. BIRMINGHAM. 

LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

AUGUST, 1876. 

By W. R. Birt, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

With the hope that the lunar formation '< Fracastorius " may furnish 
material for useful study of a character — if not similar to that which oc- 
cupied the attention of selenographers when engaged with the floor of 
Plato— at least of sufficient interest to lead to further discoveries, either 
of minute objects on its surface not recognised before, or variations in the 
aspects and appearances of such as have long been the subjects of obser- 
vation, we beg to direct the attention of observers to a few more objects, 
forming a continuation of the ^ Synopsis " from which we quoted in our 
lists for April last, p. 97, and in that for June, p. 147. 

X. A ridge connecting the northern extremity of the east wall with a 
shallow crater on the northern boundary of *' Fracastorius." 

On the 29th of April a drawing of "Fracastorius," by the Rev. J. B. 
Richards, of Bayswater, came to hand, it is dated " 28 April, 1876, about 
8 p.m." In this drawing this ridge is very distinctly delineated, and so 
far as I remember it was then quite new to me, as I have no recollection 
of having seen it previously, nor have I it on any of the drawings of 
earlier date in my possession. From a communication to the English 
Mechanic of June 30, 1876, p. 405, by M.^Gaudibert, it appears that this 
gentleman observed " Fracastorius " on the same evening with his 8 j-in. 
mirror ; he gives a sketch in which the ridge appears, and he specifies 
that it consists of three distinct hillocks, and it has on the north-east side 
two craterlets. 28 hours 45 minutes later than the epoch of the drawing 
by the Rev. W. Richards, Mr. Simms observed and sketched " Fracas- 
torius,'' he also gives this ridge. I first obtained an observation of it on 
May 28, 7 p.m., when I made a sketch of ** Fracastorius ;" the ridge 
appeared precisely as given by the Rev. W. Richards. I next saw it 
distinctly with Mr. Barclay's refractor of 10 inch aperture on June 27, 
the night was not over favourable, I however noticed that the rid&^e had 
a very narrow crest On the night of July 3, 1876, 1 have the following 
record: "The northern boundary of 'Fracastorius' is very decidedly 
angular at the shallow crater ^. of the synopsis. There is not the 
slightest appearance of Simms' two bays." 

XI. The shallow crater mentioned under X. 

This crater was first seen by Birt on September 22, 1868, it is men- 
tioned in the article on "Fracastorius,*' English Mechanic^ Sept. 16, 1870 ; 
it was seen by Birmingham, 1871, January 10, who places within it a 
small crater or craterlet : it was sketched by Richards, 1876, AP^^ 28, and 
by Birt, 1876, May 28 ; there is consequently no doubt of its existence, it 
is however curious that this shallow crater should have been seen at inter- 
vals from Sept. 22, 1861, to April 28, 1876, while the ridge connecting it 
with the' eastern border should have e8ciq)ed notice. Drawings of "Fra- 
castorius," especially of the northern border, will be very acceptable for 
comparison with those which I have bearing earlier dates ; attention may 
also be given to the colour of the floor of ^^Fracastorius" within the 
northern border, and that of the Mare Nectaris exterior to it. 

Errata in former lists: — April, p. 97, delete comma after the word 
"least" in line 3. May, p. 1^2, fourth line from the bottom of page, for 
contained read confinuea. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCDRRENCES FOR AUGUST, 1876. 



DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Tues 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 


h. m. 

«3 

1^ 

9 43 
13 30 
15 10 

12 28 

15 44 

16 46 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, 8h. 41m. 44*65?. 


and Sh. I. 
and Tr. E. 
1st Oc. D. 


h. m. s. 

9 3 
9 5 

9 57 


h. m. 
Altair. 

II 1*2 


Wed 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
5m. 58*078. after Mean 
Noon 


Ist Sh. I. 
1st Tr. E. 
1st. Sh. E. 


8 25 

9 22 
1038 

751 24 


10 57-3 


Thur 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=42''*47 
Minor axis =5"* 16 


Ist Ec. R. 


w 53*4 


Fri 


Full Moon 
Superior conjunction of 
Mercury and Sun 






10 49-4 


Sat 






1 


10 45*5 


Sun 


Occultation of Saturn 
Reappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Mars and 

Mercury, 0° 38' N. 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Saturn 0" 38' S. 






10 41-5 


Mon 


Near approach of </> 

Aquarii (4}) 
Near approach of 96 

Aquarii {^h) 
Near approacn of B.AC. 

8134 (6D 


• 




10 37*6 


Tues 




and Tr. I. 
3rd Sh. L 


9 i 
9 6 

9 3 


10337 


Wed 


.« 


1st Tr. I. 


10 29*8 


Thur 


Near approach of ir 
Piscium (6) 


and Ec. R. 

1st Ec. R. 


84659 

9 46 ID 


ID 258 


Fri 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

782 (6i) 
Reappearance of ditto 






10 21*9 


Sat 


958 

15 3 
ig 10 

13 


C Moon's Last Quarter 

Occultati'on of 66 Anetis 

Reappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Uranus 

and Sun 
Conjunction of Mars and 

Sun 






10 17*9 


Sun 


12 19 
12 41 


Occultation of y' Tauri 
Reappearance of ditto 






10 14*0 


Mon 


16 9 


Near approach of B. A.C. 
1746 (6J) 






10 lO'I 
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DATS. 


■ 


Principal Occnrrencea. 


Jupiter^s Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage 




Tues 


15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

2.6 
27 


h. m. 
8 


Jupiter at quadrature 

with the Bun 
Illuminated portion oi 

disc of Venus =0*229 
nhiminated nortion o< 


3rd Tr. I. 
3rd Tr. E. 


h. m; 8. 

750 

10 2 


10 6*1 


^ 


disc of Mar8= i 'ooo 






Wed 


5 


Conjunctionof Moon and 

Venus 10° 38' 8. 
Sidereal Time at Mean 

Noon, 9h. 40m. 52*998. 




813 
848 

8 so 41 


10 2 '2 




Thur 


20 

025 

20 

2 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
3m. 45*35s- after Mean 
Noon 


Ist Oc. D. 1 
and Oc. R. 
2nd Ec. D. 


958-3 




Fri 


Conjunction of Moon and 
MTars 1° 12' S. 


1st Tr. E. 
1st Sh. E. 


954-3 




Sat 


• New Moon 
Venus at greatest bril- 
liancy 


• 


9504 




Sun 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury 0" 22' N. 






946s 


> 


Moh 








942-5 


Tues 








9 38-6 


Wed 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=42"*88 
Minor axis=5"*7'? 






9 347 




Thur 




and Oc D. 


851 


9307; 




Fri 


6.17 
5 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter 5** 42' N. 


1st Tr. L 
1st Sh. I. 


723 

8 40 

7 1832 
S 422 
841 

9 10 20 


926-8 




Sat 


^ Moon's First Quarter 


3rd Ec. D. 
IstEc. R. 
1st Sh. E. 
3rd Ec. R. 


9 22*9 


, 


Sun 


Opposition of Saturn and 
Sun 




\ 


9 i8*9 




Mon 


28 

29 
30 
31 

T. 
1 


9 39 
10 46 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

6107 (4) 
Reappearance of ditto 






9 15*0 




Tues 




• 




9 iri 




Wed 








9 71 




Thur 


• 






9 3*2 




SEP 

Fri 










859-2 
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THE PLANETS FOR A U6UST. . 



At Tbansit 


OYEB THE MrSIDIAN i 


3F 


Greenwich. 












Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. 


Rt. Ascension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Passage. 






b. m. 8. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercurj... 


I8t 


8 41 46 


N.19 56* 


S»x> 


23 561 




9th 


9 39 28 


N.iS 52, 


5-0 


26-1 




17th 


10 36 53 


N.io 9j 


5 "O 


51-9 




25th 


II 26 10 


N. 4 10 


$"'2 


I 9-6 


Venus ... 


1st 


6 58 12 


K.16 4 


A^"! 


22 12*8 


• 


9th 


659 58 


N.16 22 J 44'-3 


21 43 I 




17th 


7 1057 


N.16 44} 


38-2 


21 22*6 




25th 


7 29 7 


N.16 571 


33^7 


21 9*3 


Jupiter ... 


1st 


15 20 51 


S.17 35{ 


\ 


36-7 


6 380 




9th 


IS 22 30 


S. 17 43t 


3s;-8 


6 8-2 




17th 


15 24 52 


S.17 54} 


34'-9 


5 39*1 




25th 


15 27 56 


S. 18 7 


34"'*3 


5 107 


Saturn ... 


1st 


22 35 53 


S.10 48 


ly^-o 


13 51-9 




9th 


22 33 54 


S. II I 


l7'-o 


13 184 




17th 


22 31 45 


S. 1 1 14^ 


I7''-2 


12 44*8 




25th 


22 29 29 


S. II 28J i7''-2 


12 1 1*1 



Mercury rises about a quarter of an hour before the sun at the 
beginning of the month, the interval decreasing. He may be observed a 
quarter of an hour after sunset on the 6thy the interval increasing to 
about half-an-hour after sunset. 

Venus is visible two hours and a quarter before sunrise on the ist^ 
the interval decreasing to an hour and a half. 

Jupiter sets an hour before midnight, at the beginning of the month, 
and then earlier each night. On the last day he sets soon aflter 9 p.m. 
He is at quadrature with the sun on the 15 th. 

Saturn rises soon after sunset on the ist, the interval decreasing. 

EPHEMER1$ FOR PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS OF 

JUPITER. 



8h. * ) 
Greenwich. 

M.T. 
1876. 
Aug. I 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 



Longitude 

of 2^*8 

central merid. 



Angle of Annual Latitude of 
position of parallax. earth | sun 



': 



3504 
1409 

291-4 

819 

2324 

22-8 
1733 

323'S 
1142 
2647 

55*2 
2056 



870-5 

•5 
•5 
•5 

•4 

•5 
•5 
•4 
•5 
•5 
•4 
•5 



2^*s axis. 

IS'27 
15-26 

1524 
15-22 
15-20 

15-18 
15*16 

15*14 
15-12 

15-10 

1507 

1 50s 



1067 

10-70 

IO-73 

10-76 

10-79 

io-8i 
10-84 
10-86 
10-87 
1089 
10*90 
10*91 



above 2('s equator. 



—2-92 —2-90 



— 2*91 — 2-89 



Saturn. 
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13 356-1 '4 15-02 10-91 — ^2*90 — 2*87 

14 146-5 870-4 14-99 10-91 

15 296-9 14-96 10*91 

* ) 8I1. Gr. M. T. At page 173, '* Greenwich midnight " has been 
erroneously printed for 8h. Gr. !M. T. The MSS. was correct 

A.M. 



SATELLITES OF SATURN. 



Approximate Greenwich sidereal times of conjunctions and elon- 
gations occurring between idh. and 4h. Greenwich sidereal time, 
f. eonj. with following edge of ring. n. north of ring. 
p. „ ,, preceding „ „ s. south ,, 
sup. superior conj. with centre of balL e. greatest eastern elongation, 
inf. inferior ,, ,, w. „ western 



» 



I* 



1876. Gr. Sid. 

h 
Aug. I 172 


Time. 


1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 


Tethys. nf. 


: 


MX 

236 


Mimas, w. 


188 


Mimas, w. 




239 


Dione. np. 
Rhea, inf s. 


19-4 


Titan, inf. 23" a. 




08 


20*0 


Dione. nf. 


2'2h. Oooultation by the Moon. 


203 


Encel. w. 




^•5 


Tethys. np. 
EnceL sp. 


1*1 


Tethys. e. 
EnceL np. 


. 


31 


1*3 


7 


19*6 


Encel. nf. 


2 159 


Tethys, sp. 




20-3 


Dione. ^ 


16-7 


Rhea. sp. 




22-2 


Mimas, w. 


17-5 


Mimas, e. 




0-6 


Encel. e. 


17-8 


Encel. sf. 




1-2 


Tethys. sf. 


21*2 


Dione. sf. 




40 


Rhea. w. 


23-8 


Tethys. w. 
Encel. sp. 


8 


i6-i 


Tethys. w. 


0-2 




i6-6 


Dione. np. 


3 162 


Mimas, e. 




171 


EnceL w. 


167 


Encel. nf. 




20-9 


Mimas, w. 


17-5 


Dione. w. 




22-2 


EnceL np. 


217 


Encel. e. 




00 


Tethys. np. 


22*5 


Tethys. e. 
Encel. sf. 




2.6 


Rhea. np. 


2*8 


9 


17-8 


Dione. np. 


3*5 


Mimas, w. 




19*6 


Mimas, w. 


4 185 


Bhea. sup. n. 




21*0 


EnceL sp. 


193 


Encel. np. 




22-7 


Tethys. sf. 


01-2 


Tethys. w. 




1-5 


Dione. nf. 


230 


Rhea. nf. 




2*1 


EnceL w. 


? 1-6 


lapetus inf. 29" n. 


10 


1 8-3 


Mimas, w. 


17 


EnceL nf. 




i8-6 


EnceL e. 


2.2 


Mimas, w. 




214 


Tethys np. 
Encel. sf. 


2-4 


Dione. e. 




23-6 


5 18-1 


Encel. sp. 




27 


Dione. s£ 


199 


Tethys. e. 


II 


i6-i 


EnceL np. 


21*6 


Rhea. e. 




16-9 


Mimas, w. 


22-7 


Dione. sp. 




179 


Rhea. sp. 


232 


EnceL w. 




20*1 


Tethys. sf. 
Encel. nf. 


o*9 


Mimas, w. 




22-5 


3-8 


Tethys. sf. 




230 


Dione. w. 


6 186 


Tethys. w. 




30 


Tethys. sp. 
Encel. e. 


20-3 


Rhea. sf. 




35 


207 


Encel. sf. 


12 


; i6-6 


Rhea. w. 



19^ 



Saturn. 



1876. 6r. Sid. Time, 
h. 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



19 



i8*8 
19-3 

20'0 
I'l 

17 
3-0 

17.5 

17*6 

197 
20*5 

239 

0*2 

1-6 

l6'2 

16*4 
168 

21*5 

22*9 

231 

03 

2-5 

190 
21*5 
21-8 

23-0 

1*4 
1-8 

2*1 
179 
20-5 
21*7 
22*1 
22*9 

4-0 

166 
19-2 
20-3 
205 

23'3 
2-8 

3-1 

3*9 

180 

190 

I9'3 
19*6 

0-4 

f8 

159 

167 

16*9 

177 

21*9 



Tethys. np. 
Dione. ni. 
EnceL w. 
Encel. np. 
Tethys. nf. 
Mimas, e. 
Tethys. sf. 
Encel. sf. 
Khea. sup. n. 
Dione. sf. 
Encel. sp. 
Khea. nf. 
Tethys. sp. 
Mimas^ e. 
Tethys. np. 
Encel n£ 
Dione.- w. 
Encel. e. 
Rhea. e. 
Tethys. nf. 
Mimas, e. 
EnceL sf. 
Encel. np. 
Rhea. sf. 
Tethys. sp. 
Mimas, e. 
EnceL nf. ^ 
Dione. e.- 
Rhea, inf 8. 
Encel. sp. 
Tethys. nf. 
Mimas, e. 
Dione. sp. 
Encel. w. 
EnceL np^ 
Titan inf. 25" 
Tethys. sp. 
Mimas, e. 
EnceL sf. 
Dione. np. 
EnceL sp. 
Tethys. w. 
Rhea. np. 
Tethys. nf. 
Mimas, e. 
EnceL nf. 
Dione. e. 
Encel. e. 
Tethys. e. 
Dione. sp. 
Tethvs. sp. 
EnceL w. 
Mimas, e. 
EnceL np. 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



0*2 

0-6 

i6'4 

171 

19*2 
208 

23-3 
0-8 

1-8 

37 
17-8 

183 
220 

23*4 

2'0 

2-4 

16-5 
20*7 
21 'O. 
22-2 
223 
1*1 

3*3 

187 

19-4 
19-8 

237 

O'l 

0-8 

3*3 

17-3 
i8i 

199 

22*4 
22-8 

237 
2*0 

3*3 
3*6 

16*2 

162 

i6-8 

21*1 

21'2 
07 

2-3 

187 
19-8 

23*4 

I.I 

I'l 

176 

18-4 



Tethys. nf. 
Tethys. w. 
Mimas, e. 
Dione. np. 
Rhea. sp. 
Encel. sp. 
Tethys. e. 
Dione. n£ 
EnceL w. 
Mimas, w. 
Rhea. w. 
EnceL e. 
Tethys. w. 
EnceL sf. 
Dione. sf. 
Mimas, w. 
Rhea. np. 
Tethys* e. 
Rhea. sup. n. 
Encel. nf. 
Dione. w. 
Mimas, w. 
Rhea, nf.- 
EnceL e. 
Dione. nf. 
Tethys. w. 
EnceL w. 
Mimas, w. 
Rhea. e. 
EnceL np. 
Tethys. np. 
EnceL 
Tethys. 
Dione. 
Mimas; 
Rhea. 
Encel. 



sf. 
e. 
sf. 
w. 
sf. 
sp. 
Tethys. sf. 



inf. s. 



Rhea. 

Dione. 

EnceL 

Dione. 

Tethys. 

Mimas. 

Encel. 

Tethys. 

EnceL 

EnceL 

Mimas. 

Tethys. sf. 

Dione. e. 

EnceL nf. 

EnceL sp. 

Mimas, w. 



sp. 
nf. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

np. 

sf. 
np. 

w. 



Saturfu 
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1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h. 

21*4 Dione. sp. 

22*1 Tethys. np. 

22*7 Encel. w. 

37 Encel. np. 

28 17*1 Mimas, w. 
20-2 Encel. sf. 
20-8 Tethys. sf. 
22*6 Dione. np. 

2*6 Encel. sp. 

37 Tethys. sp. 

29 15*9 Rhea. inf. s. 
1 8*9 Dione. e. 
19*1 Encel. nf. 
19-5 Tethys. np. 
20*4 Rhea. sp. 

O'l Encel. e. 

2*4 Tethys. nf. 

3*1 Mimas, e. 

30 i6'6 Encel. w. 
i8-2 Tethys. sf. 
I9'i Rhea. w. 
21*6 Encel. np. 

Differences of right ascension and 
and of the centre of Saturn. For oh. 

Titan. 



876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 



31 



Aug. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 



a — A. 

s. 

— I-I2 

5-91 

980 

12*11 

12-44 
io'69 

7-15 

— 2*42 

+2-68 

7-42 

1103 

I3'03 

13*17 

11-44 

8.10 

+3-60 

—1-43 
6*24 

io*o8 

12-31 

12-50 

10-61 

6-95 
— 2-14 

+3-02 

772 
11*26 



e—D. 

ft 

— 21-7 

12*5 

--I-3 
+10-2 

20-I 
26-7 
29-0 
26-5 
19-8 

+9*9 

— 1-5 

12-8 

22-4 
289 

314 
—29-4 

' 232 

13-5 
— 1-6 

+ 107 

21*2 
283 

308 
28-2 
21*1 

+IO-7 
—1-4 



1*2 Tethys. sp. 

1*8 Mimas, e. 

3*8 Dione. w. 

4-0 Encel. nf. 

16*4 Dione. np. 

1 6*9 Tethys. np. 

17-7 Rhea. np. 

20'5 Encel. sp. 

22*2 Ehea. sup. n. 

23-9 Tethys. nf. 

01 Dione. nf. 

0*5 Mimas, e. 

1-6 Encel. w. 

2*7 Rhea. nf. 

l8'0 Encel. e. 

22-6 Tethvs. sp. 

23-1 Encel. sf. 

23-1 Mimas, e. 

1-3 Dione. sf. 

1*4 Rhea. e. 

16-6 Titan, inf 27"s.. 



declination of Titan and lapetus 
Gr, Sider. Time. 

lapetus. 



Sept. I 



a — ^A. 

s. 

+8-94 
6-08 

.3'i7 
-f-0-24 

— 2-70 
5-63 

8-53 
11-39 

14* 1 8 

1689 

19-51 

22-OI 
24-38 
26-61 
28-69 
—30-60 
32-32 

33*85 
35-17 
36*28 

3717 

37.82 

38-24 

38-43 

38-37 
3806 

3751 



5-D. 

// 

+33-0 
306 
27.9 
25-1 

22*2 
I9-I 

i6-o 

12*8 

95 
6-2 

.+2-9 

:— 0-4 

u 

9*9 

— 12*9 

15-8 
i8-6 
21*2 
23-6 
258 
27-8 
29-6 
31-2 

32-5 
33*6 

34*4 
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General Notices. 



28 


13*16 


134 


3673 


35-0 


29 


1317 


236 


3571 


35*4 


30 


II 32 

7-87 


305 


34-45 


35-3 


31 


33*2 


3297 


34-8 


Sept. I 


+3'30 


--3ri 


-3127 


—34*2 



To find the places of the five inner satellites, the values of their 
elongations given in the following table must be interpolated for the time 
required : 

oh. Greenwich ^Sidereal Time. 
1876. Mimas. Encel. Tethys. Dione. Rhea. 

1. diflP. 1. diff. 1. diff. L diff. 1. difll 



Aug. 



213-8 19051 1x4-6 1310-4 I01-6 951-3 3055 65^-2 

318-9 -2 3450 -4 3329 -2 2417 '2 

215-4 .5 204-1 -2 177-9 "2 

85-9 '4 75-3 *2 114-1 -2 

316-3 '4 306-5 '3 50*3 '2 

1867 1 3 10 4 177-8 951-2 



13 64.-! •! 

15 169-2 *I 

23 274-3 •! 

28 19-4 I905-I 
Sept. 

2 124-S 57-1 490 

a a h a o 

AufF. '' " " " " " 

3 29-0 3-5 363 4-4 460 5-6 
8 291 36 36-4, 46 46-2 58 

13 291 37 36-5 47 46-3 5-9 

18 29-2 38 36-6 4-8 464 6-1 

29-2 3*9 36-7 4*9 46-4 6-2 

29-2 4-0 36-7 5-0 46-4 6*4 



298-7 

3364 
141 
1-8 



397 7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
346-5 656-2 127-2 397-7 

282-7 



^- 



a 
// 

58-9 
59-1 

59*3 
59*4 
59*5 
59'5 



h 
tt 

7*2 

74 
76 

7-8 
8.0 

8-2 



164-9 

a 

tt 

82-3 
826 
828 
830 

83-1 
831 



h 
It 

10 -o 
io'3 
106 
10-9 
ii-i 
11-4 



29-2 4-1 366 51 46-4 65 59-5 8-3 830 u-7 



23 
28 

Sept 
2 . 

a and b are the semi-axes of the apparent orbits. The rectangular 
co-ordinates x", y" of the satellites, reckoned parallel to the axes of the 
ring, are then found by x" = a sin 1, and y^' = b cos 1, and the polar- 
co-ordinates p and s by 

8 sin (p — 6°-o) = a sin 1. 

8 cos (p — 6*'-o) = b cos 1. A. MARTH. 

Errata in July number. — By an inadvertance the Phases of the Moon 
for August were erroneously inserted. Page 165, 11 lines from end, for 
of the experiment, read after. 
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No. 165. SEPTEMBER.' 1876. 

ON THE POSITION OF SCHROETER WITH REGARD 
TO SELENOGRAPHY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 



By E. Neison. 



How far is the study of the very numerous and detailed obser- 
vations of different portions of the moon, and of the many 
elaborate special drawings of different lunar regions contained in 
the two bulky volumes by Schroter, entitled " Selenotopographical 
Fragments/* indispensable to the selenographer of the present 
time ? is a question on which apparently opinions differ, but it is 
one which may be not unprofitably discussed, for it is discouraging 
in the extreme to be informed that the study of the works of 
a particular author, if not indisputable, is of the greatest import- 
ance, when the works of that author are accessible to only a few 
metropolitan workers. My own opinion has been already ex- 
pressed on the present position of Schroter's works with regard 
to selenography, and it is to the effect that, for general purposes, 
Schroter's numerous drawings, with their elaborate and lengthy 
descriptions, have been entirely superseded by the works of 
Lohrmann and Mjidler, It must be remembered that the above 
appHes only to selenographical purposes, for it is not to be 
disputed that for certain particular purposes, reference to the 
drawings and descriptions of Schroter may be indispensable, but 
these are purely exceptional instances. 

VOU XI. 
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This yiew haying been questioned by Mr. Bird, in an article 
entitled "Selenography, Past, Present, and Future" (Abtbo- 
NOHIOAL Begisteb, Aug., 1876), it is desirable that the grounds 
for the above yiew should be stated, so as to enable lunar observers 
to form their own conclusions on the question, whether additional 
information of importance will be gained by referring past 
Beer and ])Iadler and Lohrmann to the works of Schrdter. Be- 
fore, however, doing this, attention must again be drawn to the 
fact that this is a subject entirely apart from the great services 
rendered by Schroter to selenography. The view that Schroter's 
works have now been superseded by those of later selenographers 
cannot justly in any manner be held to be depreciatory of the 
great work achieved by him. And, despite the hostile criticism 
of his works by Beer and Madler, Schroter 's name will always 
live as that of the real founder and most arduous worker on 
selenography. 

Though Schroter possessed an instrument of size, and perhaps 
power far exceeding those employed by Beer and Madler, and by 
Lohrmann, a careful and impartial examination of his drawings 
as compared with the drawings of his great successors, Lohrmann 
and Beer and Madler, will show that it is rarely he draws details 
which are not to be found in -the maps of Lohrmann and Beer 
and Madler. And where any difference or discrepancy is found to 
exist between his drawings and those of his successors, it will be 
found that, with very rare exceptions, the later astronomers are 
correct. Nor is this to be wondered at, for as they possessed his 
drawings, if any discrepancy between the two occurred, it natu- 
rally led to a further examination by Lohrmann and Beer and 
Madler, which enabled them to ensure the correctness of their 
drawings. In consequence of this, therefore, it is very rarely that 
reference to Schroter's drawings or descriptions will give any 
information which is not at once to be derived from the works of 
Lohrmann or Beer and Madler, so that when the in general great 
accuracy of Beer and Madler s delineation of the principal features 
is remembered it will be evident that reference to Schroter's 
works for information, that has been already obtained from Beer 
and Madler, is perfectly unnecessary. That is, in fact, equivalent 
to what has been stated, that Schroter's work has been superseded 
in this respect by the generally accessible works of Beer and 
Madler. 

Now, leaving the larger features, consider the small features 
or details presented by the different lunar formations. It is 
known that the works of Lohrmann, and in particular of Beer and 
Madler, present a considerable quantity of this detail. Experience 
has also shown that though this detail is usually tolerably 
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faithful, it occasionally, or im fact in certain regions, often breaks 
down in the accuracy of the smaller features. Gould, then, 
Schr6ter*8 drawings and descriptions be relied upon as furnishing 
trustworthy delineations of the real nature of the detail, his 
works woidd be unquestionably of the very greatest importance 
to the selenographer of the present time. So far, however, from 
this being the case, it is rarely that Schroter furnishes any infor- 
mation at all with regard to details of this nature, and only 
towards the end of his drawings will any details of this class be 
found. They appear, in fact, to have been beyond the power of 
his instruments, which broke down in the definition of such small 
features. With the exception of a dozen or so instances, there- 
fore, if in the minor detail of the moon a feature is not found on 
Beer and Madler's map, it will for a certainty not be found on 
Schroter's drawings. In fact, of the minute details of the lunar 
surface, it may be broadly stated that Schroter shows nothing, 
and it is in these features alone that Beer and Madler are any- 
where seriously at fault. This, then, establishes the position 
already taken, that it is in general useless to refer beyond Beer 
and Madler*s map and description to the drawings of Schroter 
for additional information, or in other words that Schroter's 
works have been superseded by the far more complete and gene- 
rally accessible works of Beer and Madler. 

There are, of course, as already mentioned, occasions when re- 
ference to the works of Schroter will be indispensable, and there 
are other instances where all the observations of 'Schroter will be 
found the best and most complete information on the subject. Of 
the former, cases of suspected variation in the lunar surface may 
be taken as an instance. Thus, suppose at some future period it 
should be found that some prominent or conspicuous crater or 
mountain should vanish, as in the case of Linnd or alter in form 
as in the case of Messier, reference to Schroter's works would 
then obviously be indispensable to see whether he had drawn this 
region, and if so how he had delineated it. This must, however, 
be regarded as a very exceptional circumstance. 

Again, the drawings and descriptions of Schroter's with regard 
to the great range of mountains on the limb present the best 
existing account of these formations, and to a selenographer who 
had taken these as a special point of study, reference to Schroter's 
works would be of the greatest advantage. This again is, how- 
ever, an exceptional instance, for the study of these regions of the 
moon on the very limb and its borders, presents the greatest diflS- 
culties, and requires the most inexhaustible patience, whilst it is 
only telescopes of the highest perfection that are capable of the 
work. 
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For general selenographical work, however, whicli may be 
taken to foe the delineation of one or more regions upon the 
moon, and the careful study and mapping of the same, it will foe 
found that Lohrmann, or Beer and Miidler must foe taken as the 
basis of the work, and that reference past them to Schroter will 
very rarely, if ever, foe found to repay the lafoour, wbilst for 
ninety-nine per cent, of the work to foe done, after the first 
delineation of the main feature, it will foe found that reference to 
any authority will foe made without any aid being ofotained. 

Closely related to the subject already referred to stands that 
with reference to Schroter's nomenclature. In the course of his 
lafoours, Schroter named a very considerafole numfoer of different 
formations, somewhere foetween seventy and eighty in number, but 
without any systematic method. In consequence of this he often 
attached a single name to two or more different formations, 
usually closely situated, it is true, whilst in other cases he named 
a region possessing little, if any, natural boundaries, and therefore 
little suited for the purpose of being named. When Beer and 
Madler came to map the moon, though they in general left 
Schroter's names unaltered, in some ten to fifteen cases falling 
principally into the category of unsatisfactory instances already 
referred to. Beer and Madler dealt very roughly with Schr6ter*s 
handiwork, which they modified and altered until they forought it 
into a more satisfactory condition. Finally, Beer and Madler 
passed entirely over certain of Schroter's names. Out of, there- 
fore, the seventy or eighty names of Schroter, they kept sixty on 
their map, of which some ten had been altered. 

In doing this. Beer and Madler certainly greatly altered 
for the better Schroter's nomenclature, though it would have 
been advantageous had they done this in a manner more in 
accordance with the spirit of Schroter's intentions. But it is too 
late to make any alteration now ; all that can be done is to con- 
sider what should foe done with the names Beer and Madler 
passed over. Mr. Birt and the Rev, T. W. Wefofo have already 
restored two of these to the list of lunar nomenclature, and since 
then three more have been restored in my work on the '* Moon," 
so that this brings the total to some sixty-five. Of the remainder, 
two or three have been shifted by Madler to other regions, 
leaving about half a dozen names omitted. A careful examina- 
tion of these names, and of the localities to which they were 
assigned by Schroter, will convince an impartial ofoserver that 
they had best be left out. As it has been akeady mentioned 
"the mere indiscriminate naming of the lunar formations 
so far from being any gain to selenography, is a positive disad- 
vantage, as rendering the present system un wieldly and un- 
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manageable'* (Astbonomigal Begisteb of March 6, p. 72). Of 
coarse where there is a great gap in the class of named forma- 
tions, it is a considerable advantage to name some formation 
after an eminent astronomer or mathematician, and there are 
many points coming mider this description; but Schroter's 
omitted names, and the formations they are attached to, cer- 
tainly do not do so. Little advantage would result, therefore, 
were these being added to the existing nomenclature. 

Though, therefore, additions to the already lengthy nomen- 
clature of the moon do not really seem necessary for the progress 
of selenography, the systematic cataloguing of the principal 
details upon the moon, and the identification and symbolization 
of the term may be employed of these details by attaching to 
them a Greek or Boman letter, would undoubtedly be a distinct 
advantage. The system devised by Mr. Birt for the British 
Association map, must, of course, be employed for the purposes 
of a standard catalogue ; but pending that lengthy work being 
carried out, if all the most important of the minor objects in the 
moon had a letter, or other symbol, attached to it, so as to 
permit of its being readily referred to and identified, much would 
be gained. 



REVIEWS. 



Ruulta of the Astronomical Ohservatioiu made at the Royal Ohsematonf, 
Greenwich, 1873. (Extraetedfrom the Greenwich Observations^ 1873.) 

This thin quarto of 80 pages cannot fail to be of sreat interest to astro- 
nomers. Great must be the labour, pains, and SsXIX involved in every 
line of it. Here we have the predictions of the Nautical Almanac^ 
founded on the best available tables, tested by careful observations with 
instruments of first-rate excellence, the accuracy of whose performance 
is only relied upon after every conceivable precaution has been taken to 
discover and allow for the imperfections from which even they are not 
free. But however much one who is only a dilettante in astronomy may 
admire these *Be8ults,' there is a class, comparatively very few in 
number, to whom they will form the material of abtruse and intricate 




few are equal to it, not a great many get so far as to form any adequate 
idea of what has had to be done before they can enjoy the luxury of a 
Nautical Almanac, a Connaisance des Temps, or a Berliner Jahrbuch. 
We have just dipped a little into this book, and proceed to give a slight 
description of its contents to those who may not have access to it. 

We have I. a catalogue of mean H.A. andN.P.D. for Jan. i^ 1873, of 
1033 stars observed in ihe year 1873, with the transit circle, and their 
%nniia.1 variations, also new constants, &c., pp. 1-28. 

2. Horizontal and vertical diameters, and B. A. and N. P. D. of the sun. 
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moon^ and phmeto, deduced firom the obsemUuMis^ mad eonipured with 
the corresponding results of the Ncmticdl Atmamae ; pp, 29-66. 

J;. Obserrations of 7 Bnoonis with the Beflez Zeoith tube, and 
action of the ob6enrations» pp. 67-70. 

4. B. A. and N. P. D. of comet L 1873. (Tempds* comet of short 
period) and neighbonring stars, obserrel with the great eqnatoriaL 
pp. 71-72. 

5. Eclioses, occnltations^ and transits of Jupiter's satellites, compared 
with the IfcaUieal Abumae ; and occnltations of stars by the moon, with 
the equations deduced from the occultations. pp. 73-8a 

Passing OTer the important and valuable star-cataloenie^ we place before 
our readers a few fig^ures taken from 2, and first, about the suir. We 
obserre that the apparent error of the NoMiieal Abnanae in ILA. ranges 
frt>m O'oos to 0*288. (the latter only occurring once). The app. error of 
N. A. in N. P. D. ranges from o'''02 to +5''*94. and — 2'' 104 (these only 
occurring once). On 4 days the app. error in B. A. was otXM. ; and on 
23 days not abore ± o'02s. On 26 days the app. error in N. P. D. was 
below ±o'^*5. The number of days in which these observations were 
made is 124. 84 days show app. error -f-, and 36 days — ^^ in R. A. 96 
days show app* error +9 <uid 22 days — y in N. P. D. The above mode 
of noting extreme results of sinele observations evidently does not place 
the series in the most favourabK lifi;ht. But if we turn to pp. 57-59, we 
find the mean errors of the Tabiuar Geocentric places of the sun and 
planets for groups of daySf consisting for the sun, of a month or less ; 
when we see that the mean error in B. A. ranges between — ox>i3s., and 
-f 0'o868. t.e. the limits are confined to hundredths of seconds of time ; 
and in N. P. D. the error never reaches 2 seconds of arc ; once was only 
o''']8 ; and in 5 of the 12 groups of days was less than i second. So 
much for our great luminary ; thanks to M. Leverrier, the observers, 
and instrument-makers, to whom we owe this great precision in our solar 
tables. We go on to the mooh. 

Here the app. error of N. A. in R A. ranges from + o*i2s. to + o'958. 
(this latter only occurs twice). If we have reckoned aright we find a 
mean of all the days (98) amounts to 0*528. always +. In N. P. D. the 
most considerable app. errors are +7" '84, — 8'' '38, — 10" '33. On 80 
days the app. error did not reach ±5^'' and on 12 days it was not as 
much as i". As to sip;n8, the errors are 52 + and 46 — . If we assume 
an average error of 8'^ in B. A. and $" in N. P. D. we shall find the error 
in the moon's position not equal to9|'^ that is the i8othpart of her mean 
app. diameter. If we pick out the most unfavourable day of idl, July i8th, 
when app. errors in B. A. was -(-0*948., and in N. P. D. — io"'33, we 
shall find the error in position nearly 17^'^ which is the io8th part of l^e 
moon's mean diameter. Lastly, if we set off against this the most favour- 
able day, Feb. I2tb, errors -|- 0*148. and — &''2S. the error in position 
comes out 2''*I2., which is the 892nd part of the moon's mean diameter. 
Eminently satisfactory as these resists are, we may expect a furdi^r 
improvement on Hansen's tables, when the very arduous work on which 
the Astronomer Boyal is engaged shall have perfected still more the 
intricate lunar theory. We next briefly take the planets in order. 

Mebcubt. The app. errors in B. A. range from ooos. to + 0*298, and 
and in N. P. D. from + o"o7 to + 2"*86. 

VsinTS. App. error in B.A. only once as much as +0*3 is. and in N.P.D. 
as much as — 4'''64. But on p. 57, where groups of days are considered, 
the greatest errors are reduced respectively to -f o*20s. and in N. P. D. 
to + I "'42 and — 2"*io. 

Mars. B. A. + 0*248, N. P. D. 4- 4^'-9i. But on p. 58 these greatest 
errors become + 0*1403. and + 3''' 10. 
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CiBBB. Errors as gpreat as— 5*223. B. A. , and -f 4i''*3i. N. P. P. This 
would give nearly i^' error of position. 

Pallas. (We pick out always the extreme errors) -)- 0'668. and 
— I "-42. 

Juno. — 2'45s. and— 1"78. • 

Vbsta. — I '56s. and H-4"*i7. 

AsTRBA. -f 7*25s. and — 27'''0. Bat taking croups of days, these 
are reduced to -f 679s. and — 24'''03. Of the other minor phuiets 54 
were observed at Greenwich and Paris. The app. error of Berliner 
Jahrbuch is exceptionally great for the following : — 

Clttib. (73) -f- 378- and — iKy'. 

Amalthea. (113) —43s. and + 88". 

Atb. (hi) + 121S. and + 727". 

Jopitbr In B. a. —0-673. In N.P.D. — 8"*2a 

Satubn. „ — o*99s. „ — 6" '83. 

Ubanus. „ 4-12*478. „ + 34"77« 

Nbptunb. „ +Ot>8B. „ -f2"*24. 

„ — 0*22S. „ — I '''42. 

These are somewhat reduced when a mean is taken of groups of days ; 
but we may expect much improvement when M. Leverrier's new tables of 
those great planets are available. There follow an investigation of the 
position of the Ecliptic, p. 55 : errors of the tabular heliocentric places of 
the planets, pp. 60-62 ; and then we come to a very interesting table, pp. 
63-66. Errors of the moon's tabular place in B. A., N. P. D., longitude, 
and ecliptic N. P. D. as found both by observations with the transit- 
circle, and with the altazimuth. For a specimen ; takine the first 
quarter of the year, in which there are 13 days in which observations 
with both instruments can be compared, we find as to B. A. that the 
difference of the results on 7 days was not equal to ± o*2s. On other 5 
days it was under ± 0*45., and on i day it was 0*458. As to N. P. D. on 
6 days, the difference between the instruments was often much under 2''. 
On 6 other days, often much under 5", and on i day it amounted to 
8'''64. Lookinfi^ to the observations of the whole year, made with the 
transit-circle, the greatest mean error of the moon*s tabular place in 
longitude is -f I5"*27, and in E. N. P. D. + 5"'62 and — 7"*02. With 
the altazimuth the greatest mean error in longitude is -f i6"*48., and in 
E. N. P. D. -f 10" 06, and — 8''*26, and few others at all approach these. 
Next come observations of 7 Draconis above alluded to, pp. 68-7a The 
greatest concluded mean zenith distance north, 1873, Jan. isty is I03"'22, 
and the least is 96"*44. The observations were made on 48 days, and a 
mean on all of them, if we have made no mistake in the sum, is 98'''7i5, 
and many of the observations of single days are very near this, and 
seldom approach the iU>ove maximum and minmium. 

Then follow observations of Comet I., 1873, already mentioned. 

Lastly, from the 32 observations of the phenomena of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, we select the eclipses, as follows :— 

I. Satellite, ecL disap. app. error of N. A« -—21*58. -—25*28. eel. reap, 
-f 27-78. -f 13*48. -f 10*38. — 1*78. 

II. Satellite, ed. disap. — 367s* ^^ reap, -f, 25* is. -f ia98. 

III. Satellite, ecL reap. — 2i*8s. disap. •^2m. 32*88. 

IV. Satellite, ecL reap, -f 6*93. — io*os. 

The other phenomena of transits and occultations, of which only the ' 
approximate times are given in the N. A., of course exhibit much more 
discrepancy. 

The ancient Greeks, it will be remembered, had a deity called Momus, 
whose office it was to find fault with everybody and everything in heaven 
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and ettrHtL In one of his diolognes Loeian makes this oensor blame 
Hephaistos rVulcan), because, in tne man he fonned, a litUe door had not 
been put in nis breast, so as to disclose his secret thoughts. This son of 
Night could not haye brought a like charge against the work we have 
been noticing. The 'door he wanted is always found here. Anyone may 
note the shortcoming^ of theory, instruments, and observers, for the 
errors are arrange and tabulated ready to his hand, and far from 
shunning, they appear to court the severest criticism. And that we may 
be sure they have had, and from a very competent source too, before 
ever they were sent forth in print to meet the eyes of the world of astro- 
nomers. In no one spot, probably, will less indulgence be shown them 
than where they were first detected. Tears hence, yet more satisfactory 
** Results,** may, and doubtless will, be issued from our noble establish- 
ment at Greenwich : errors now counted by many seconds of arc may 
become a few tenths, or hundredths of a second, and as even Momus 
himself could find no blemish in the queen of love and beauty, something 
approaching to such faultlessness in our tables may be the inheritance of 
a rature generation ; though the imperfection of analysis, of instruments^ 
of flesh and blood itself, must leave, however small, a residuum of error 
or uncertainty. It is related of Jesse Bamsden that having shown a plan 
of something he wanted to make to a workman, he would often ena by 
saying, " Now, see, man, let us try to find fault with it** And astronomy 
owes its actual high position to the unceasing efforts of ite leading culti- 
vators to reach the highest attainable accuracy ; accustomed ^th in 
theory and practice freely to find fault with Ae present in expectation 
of something better. Under the domain of symbols and calculation 
above every other science, no comparatively weal point can be conceiJed, 
nor, if it were possible, is there any desire to hide it. We trust that in 
our somewhat rapidly taken survey of the work in question, we may not 
have made mistakes, or fallen into inaccurades. It needs no commenda- 
tion of ours. Even if the next *' Results *' shall surpass it» and those of 
every successive year should excel the preceding, each " matre pulchra 
filia pulchrior " ; it will still remain a monument of the state of astronomy 
in the year 1873, in no slight degree honourable to astronomers of this 
and of other lands, and not least to the head and his assistants of our 
national observatory. We would like to wateh the countenances of some 
of the famous old astronomers if it were possible to place before them the 
figures we have been examining. Men like Hipparchus and Tycho 
Brahe, Galileo and Bradley must needs sometimes have speculated on the 
future of astronomy. We question if anything like these ** Besults " ever 
entered into the most sanguine day-dreams of the three first-named. The 
last, indeed, may have had some anticipation of the advance which has 
been made in a little more than a century after his time. But Bradley, 
it has been said, "changed the &ce of astronomy *' ; and as, according 
to Bessel, the error of his R. A. observations is generally less than one 
second of time, and in declination less than 4,''; a kind of misty outline 
of die present proud position of the observatory may peradventure have 
floated before his eyes. It is not too much to say that his mantle has 
fallen on one well worthy to wear it ; perhaps not too much to suppose, 
that if the '* vir incomparabilis " could now oast his eyes over the columns 
of these " Results,** his face would express of the two more of admiration 
than surprise. « 
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7^0 Moon and the Condition and Conjiguratums of itt Surface. By Edmiind 
Nelson, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. Illustrated 
by maps and plates. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1876. 

(Continued from page 187.) 

Chapter IV. is on lunar history from the earliest times to the present. 
Speaking of Aristarohus, Mr. Keison says, ** He was less successful in 
determining the diameter of the moon, which he fixed at 2^, or more than 
three times too great." This is doubtful. It is more likely, as Narrien 
observes, (" Origin and Progress of Astronomy,'* pp. 207, 208) that great 
errors have found their way into the text of this ancient author. Archi* 
medes informs us in his Arenarius, that Aristarchus made the visible 
diameter of the sun equal to ^hs ^^ ^^ zodiac, or to half a degree, which 
is very near the truth, and it must have been evident that the visible 
diameter of the moon is about the same as that of the sun. Or we mar 
adopt the opinion of Laplace (*' Precis de I'Histoire de I'Astronomie ') 
founded on the above passage in Archimedes, that Aristarchus subse- 
quently corrected his determination of -xhs^ P'^ ^^ ^® circumference 
or 2**. 

Galileo constructed by eye-estimates the first lunar map. Numerous 
drawings were also mac(e by Scheiner and Langrenus, but the first good 
lunar map was made by Hevelius with a telescope magnifying f^om 30 to 
40 diameters, which remained for over 1 00 years the best map of the 
surface of our satellite. Hevelius also discovered the libration in longi- 
tude — the libration in latitude had been discovered by Galileo. Four 
years after the appearance of Hevelius*s work, Ricciou, of Bologna, in 
1 65 1, published another lunar map, in which he recast the whole lunar 
nomenclature. He substituted the names of the most distinguished 
astronomers for the feeble terrestrial analogies of Hevelius, except in the 
case of the great lunar surfaces already named seas by Hevelius, these 
Biccioli named after various astrological infiuences supposed to be 
exerted by the moon. Biccioli, though an inferior observer to Hevelius, 
has had the merits of his map much under-estimated, and his labours 
have afforded results far superior to what would have been expected from 
the disparaging observations of Beer and Madler. During the brilliant 
researches of Newton on the moon's motions, the great astronomer^ 
Dominic Cassini, was enntged in lunar observations, on the basis of which 
he constructed a lunar chart some twenty inches in diameter, which was 
published in 1680, but though from his superior optical means iJiis was 
more complete than Hevelius's, it was inferior in accuracy, the places 
being only laid down by eye-estimates. To Cassini selenography owed 
one of its greatest advances, for after twenty-two year? labour he 
announced in 1693 his theoretical solution of the problem of the lunar 
optical libration, and discovered a highly interesting relation between Uie 
moon's equator and orbit Cassini's theory stated that if three planes ' 
passed through the moon's centre, representing respectively the planes of 
the lunar orbit, equator, and the ecliptic, all three intersected one another 
in the same straight line, the line of nodes of the moon's orbit, whilst the 
third was always situated between the first two. This theory was sub- 
sequenUy completely confirmed by Tobias Mayer, whose design to 
construct a complete lunar chart was preventea by his early deatli in 
1762. In 1775, however, a small chart only eieht inches in diameter, 
amongst the rest of his inedited works, was published, which remainedi 
until 1824, the only accurate map of the moon, though necessarily want- 
ing in much detaiL During the years 1777 to 1779, Herschel made a 
series of measures for determining the altitude of the lunar motintaanti 
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vsing four inches apertnre, and power 222 on one of hU reflectors. It is 
cnrioos to read Herschers opinion as to the great probability, if not 
absolute certainty, of the moon beine inhabited. 

In 1 791 appeared 8chroter*8 ** Selenotonogranhische Fragmented" the 
first contribution to the study of the detaiu of tne moon on an adequate 
scale, and containing a number of engravings of the appearance of the 
different formations, with a full description. He commenced his obserra- 
tions with a 4-ft. Newtonian reflector of Herschel's in 17S4, and in 1786 
he obtained a second instrument from the same nuiker of 7-fL focus and 
about 6-in. aperture, and with these two instruments and powers generally 
of 134 and 161, the obsenrations in the above work were made. For the 
obseryations in the second Yolume published in 1802, be used among 
other large instruments, a great reflector by Schriider, of Kiel, of 26-fi 
focus and 19-in. aperture. Schroter*s instruments, therefore, were of the 
highest class of the time, and certainly adequate for the purposes for 
which he employed them, though it is true not comparable for accurate 
definition with the fine Frauenhofer refractors of later obserrers. In 
determining the height of the lunar mountains, Schroter adopted a more 
satisfactory method than his predecessors, employing the length of the 
shadows, which when the solar altitude for the given spot is known, 
enables the height of the object to be deduced with considerable accuracy. 
He obtained very good results, although generally somewhat over-esti- 
mated. But whatever may have been their imperfections, due to deficient 
measuring apparatus, and to his imperfect realisation of the great optical 
changes to which lunar objects are liable, for his untiring perseverance, 
and faithful if roughly drawn sketches, and for his numerous observations, 
selenography is highly indebted to him, and it is doubtful whether but 
for his zealous labours, which pointed out the precautions necessary to be 
taken. Beer and Madler would have been so successful in carrying out 
their great work. 

From Schroter's time until 1824, the study of the surface of the moon 
made little progress, but in that year appeared Lohrmann's ** Topogra- 
phic der Sicbtbaren Mondoberflache," a first issue of four sections of what 
was intended when complete to be a detailed lunar map in 25 sections, on 
a scale of 37^ inches to the moon's diameter. His principal instrument 
was a 6- ft. achromatic of 4|-in. aperture, by Frauenhofer, fitted with a 
micrometer and other accessories. Failing eyesight unfortunately com- 

felled him to relinquish all hopes of completing his great undertaking, 
n 1838, however, he published an excellent lunar map I5j-in. in diameter, 
founded on his observations, but on too small a scale to show the lunar 
details properly. In 1837 appeared the greatest contribution to seleno- 
graphy—Beer and Madler's *^Der Mond," with its accompanying chart, the 
'* Mappa Selenographica,'* a complete account of the then state of knowledge 
of the physical condition of the moon, and a full account of topographical 
details, founded on observations from 1830 to 1837, thus forming the first 
adequate description and map of our satellite. Madler, who was the 
principal observer, made a series of 919 micrometrical measurements, 
also measured micrometrically the diameters of 148 principal formations, 
and made a series of 1095 measures of the height of about 830 lunar peaks, 
whilst by comparing the length of the shadows of less important peaks 
with a measured peak under sindlar conditions of illumination, the 
approximate height of these minor points can be determined with very 
fair accuracy. Retaining all the names of Riocioli they could identify, 
as well as nearly all those of Schroter, they added considerably to the 
lunar nomenclature, by naming nearly 150 new formations, employing 
principally the names of the later most distinguished astronomers, 
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mathematicians, geognmhers, and philosophers, whilst remarkable moun- 
tain ranges were namea according to the principle of Hevelios, after the 
chief terrestrial mountain systems. The instrument employed by Beer and 
Madler was a Frauenhofer refractor of 3|-in. aperture, with a power of 
300 for drawing and 140 for measuring. As far as optical means are con- 
cerned, therefore, B. and M. were using a smaller aperture than Lohrmann, 
though probably of somewhat superior quality, whilst though in pos- 
session of far superior definition than Schroter, his largest telescope gave 
him considerably greater power over delicate phenomena of little oright- 
ness. These differences are of considerable importance in contrasting 
the results obtained by the three observers. Upon the conclusion of 
Beer and Madler's fine work the great questions in connection with the 
physical condition of the moon were generally regarded as finally solved, 
with perhaps the exception of some of the obscurer phenomena, which 
appeared likelv to baffle all explanation, such as the great ray or streak 
systems, and the rills and clefts, but it was generally regarded as demon- 
strated that the moon was to all intents an airless, waterless, lifeless, 
unchangeable desert, with its surface broken by vast extinct volcanoes. 
The attention of astronomers was directed to other fields, and selenography 
resting on its laurels, made no further progress for many years. Schmidt 
of Athens alone worked in an adequate manner, though some desultory 
work was accomplished by Madler and two or three others. 

In 1864, when the imperfect nature of our knowledge of the condition 
of the moon*s surface had been more e^enerally recognised, the British 
Association appointed a committee with the primary object of devising 
the best method for the detailed cataloguing and mapping of the lunar 
surface, and in 1865 the committee in their report described at length the 
method that had met with their approval, and advised its being carried 
into effect in the best manner possible. For the purpose of obtaining the 
requisite material for the completion of a detailed lunar map on the scale 
of 100 inches to the diameter of the moon, it was determined to construct 
an outline map of twice this size, so as to allow of the insertion conye- 
nienUy of all the detail that mieht be discovered. In 1866, two sections 
of this map, founded principally on the measures of Beer and Madler, 
and on lunar photos;raphs, but containing all known formations, were 
issued, and embraced the area between o*' to 6° west longitude, and o^ to 
loP south latitude, together with a catalogue of the objects inserted. In 
1868, a further section 5° square was issued, with a corresponding cata- 
logue, but as after this year the committee was not re-appoint^, wilJi 
the exception of one more section the work has made very slight progress. 
In their map and catalogue an entirely new system of symbolisation was 
adopted, affording means of distinguishing every feature of the moon on 
a systematic plan ; and though for general purposes the standard nomen- 
clature of Beer and Madler will perhaps, from its convenience and ease 
of remembrance, always be retained, yet for the purpose of the detailed 
study of separate formations the method employed by the British Asso- 
ciation committee will be preferable. The chief defects are the somewhat 
unwieidly character of the symbols, and the ease of making a mistake in 
referring, together with the difficulty in remembering the symbols, none, 
however, of any particular weight. 

From the period of the conclusion of Madler's great work, Schmidt, now 
of Athens, had devoted much time to observing the lunar surface, and he 
soon turned his attention mainly to the production of a map tliat should 
adequately represent the smaller details of the surface, which he recog- 
nised that Miidler's map, from the limited power of the telescope employed, 
foiled satisfiACtorily to give, though in the main very faithfully drawing 
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what was shown. For this purpose Schmidt determined that a map 75 
inches in diameter would be the smallest adequate size, or four times the 
size of Mappa Selenographica,*' though when completed it is found that 
the scale selected was still too small for its purpose without more crowd- 
ing than is desirable. For his map, which was drawn in 1868, Schmidt made 
a series of oyer a thousand drawine^s, and more than three times as many 
height measures, thoue^h it is understood that he made no measures of 
the position of the prmcipal objects, employing only Iiohrmann*s and 
Madier's, though these are certainly too few lor a map of this size. 

Since 1868, many observations hare been made of lunar formations, but 
little of importance has resulted, with the exception of a systematic 
reduction of a number of observations of Plato made during 1069- 1 87 1, 
by a committee appointed in 1870 and 1871 by the British Association, 
and which contained several highly interesting circumstances indicating 
some changes of the appearance of objects on this formation not explicable 
by variation in illumination or in libration. At the end of 1874, ^® ^^^^ 
dition of selenography may be considered as having reached one of its 
resting- points, from which it may start anew on its progress, the results 
of the previous period of activity having been to mark out distinctly the 
questions to be determined. 

During this period (1864 — 1874) much of considerable interest has been 
established, partly by further observations, and partly by comparison of 
the results and drawings of the earlier observers, and it has been shown 
that the conclusions arrived at by Madler require in points much modifi- 
cation. Schmidt and others have pointed out instances of what there 
exists good reason to consider are cases of physical change in the moon, 
though only in one instance have these received the attention they merit. 
Numerous observations have also been made indicating peculiar changes 
in the visibility and appearance of different formations, not dependent on 
variations in illumination ; many new objects have been detected, now so 
conspicuous as to appear harcUy capable of being overlooked by the 
earlier selenographers had they then been as distinct ; finally, consider- 
able discrepancies have been noticed between the maps of Lohrmann and 
Madler in points where peculiar accuracy seems to have been sought for, 
and apparently very easily obtainable. The result, in short, of the last 
period of selenographical activity has been to re-open nearly all the 
questions considered as settled by Beer and Madler before the true nature 
of the lunar details were generaUy understood, and with regard to which 
the smaU aperture of their telescopes placed them under a considerable 
disadvantage. 

This survey of lunar history, much abridged and condensed as it is 
from the fourth chapter, has a certain completeness as far it goes, 
and will be acceptable to those especially who may be unable to procure 
this volume. Future chapters on the history of lunar research cannot 
fail to assign to Mr. Nelson's production a high place amongst the classic 
works on the subject, and if excelled (as of course is to be wished) by 
subsequent publications, or by itself in improved editions, its value will 
always remain as a record of selenography in 1876, which may go far to 
settle in after years the debated questions of the time present. 

Those who wish for more than the general information in Chapter I., 
on the motions, figure, and dimensions of the moon, will find it in Mr. 
Proctor's work on the moon. We pass on to Chapter IL on the physical 
condition of the lunar surface. Though the similarity, if not identity, of 
the material of the earth and of the moon is recognised, yet '* in two 
essential particulars, the^lunar sur&ce presents a marked contrast to that 
of the earth, inasmuch as no water or atmosphere has yet been recognised 
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for certain as existing upon the moon, though apparently the most marked 
indications of the action of these agents can CTerywhere be detected.*' 
The disappearance of the lunar oceans, and the great diminution, though 
as the author maintains, the by no means, total absence of the atmosphere, 
are explained by considerations which seem to have great weight. He 
concludes that the density of the moon's atmosphere would not much 
exceed one three-hundredth of the earth's, that such an atmosphere is 

gdssible on the moon, and that ^ had the correct value been obtained at 
rst, the conclusions which have been arrived at by various selenographers, 
and especially by Madler, would have been materially altered.** To detect 
the attenuated residue of atmosphere, the observed times of lunar occul- 
tations, compared with the precucted, offer the most reliable and delicate 
test. Now, the results of a very great number of these observations, both 
at Cambridge and Greenwich, during a period of above 40 years, show 
that '* between the value of the moon*s occultation and its measured semi- 
diameter there exists a difference of some magnitude, corresponding to a 
retardation of occultation of usually from five to ten seconds of time, and 
not apparently to be explained by the effects of irradiation. Conse- 
quently the existence of a lunar atmosphere of sufficient density to 
produce the difference found, is without doubt possible, and moreover, 
considering the consistent nature of the results obtained from the obser- 
vations and the apparent inadequacy of their being explained by other 
causes, the actual existence of such an atmosphere is rendered probable." 
The maximum amount of horizontal refraction at the limb thus deter- 
mined, the most probable density of the atmosphere may be assumed as 
about one three-hundredth of that of the earth, but owing to the uncertainty 
(within very small limits) of the real value of the moon's semi-diameter, 
this must be regarded merely as its probable density. A more certain 
conclusion may perhaps be obtained from further observations. Mr. 
Neison points out that this atmosphere is not *^ incapable of exerting as 
powerful influences on the surface as the earth's ; for the slow decrease 
in its density, and its proportionate much greater volume, counterbalances 
its small surface density, consequently its mass in proportion to that of 
its planet is only a little less than a fourth of that of the earth's, and 
with regard to even a single square mile in area of the surface must be 
estimated by millions of tons. The importance of an agent of this 
nature in connection with the present condition of the moon, and with 
reference to its past history is apparent, as affording an adequate explan- 
ation of some of the most mteresting but otherwise inexplicable appear- 
ances presented by our satellite.*' As may be expected the direct ^ 
evidence of an atmosphere of such very slight density is still uncertain. 
Nevertheless, some of Schroter*s observations made with his great tele- 
scope, which he held to be proof positive of an atmosphere, still remain 
unexplained. Such is twilight at the cusps of the moon, confirmed by 
Gruithuisen and others— the dim and obscure appearance of certain 
localities whilst all around were sharp and clear — a blue transient fringe 
to crater walls at sunrise, quickly disappearing and entirely local, seen by 
Beer and Madler and Schmidt— a grey border to the black shade of the 
deep crater formations, seen by Schroter and Schmidt — a misty appear- 
ance at sunrise, detected within deep formations, blotting out details for 
a time and disappearing as the sun rose. A broad penumbral fringe of 
light shadow has also been observed, bordering the real shadow, and 
vanishing soon after sunrise. These delicate appearances are only to be 
detected by powerful instruments, and by those to whom the region in 
question is thoroughly familiar, and as yet their evidence cannot be con- 
sidered decisive. Observing that the prmiitive lunar oceans may probably 
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liftTi disappMnd, owing to th« strong absorbing power of tli« lunar snr- 
&oe, in the same manner as the earth's have been materially diminished, 
Mr. Nelson says it is probable that a yery small residuum of aqueons 
rapour may exist at times and in places, and as the last traces of the 
Innar seas must hare lingered in the interior of deep formations, a tempo- 
rary vaporous oorering might then be liberated by the solar heat, to be 
slowly re-absorbed by the cooling of the surface. Some otherwise inex- 
plicable appearances may thus be explained. 

Alternately heated to a great degree by the sun's rays, and cooled by 
radiation into space, the rariation in temperature of the moon's surfiice 
must be considerable. Lord Rosse has lately determined with some pre- 
cision Tariations of the relative aiaounts of heat transmitted by the moon 
to the earth,* though the actual temperature of the lunar surface is still 
unknown. Mr. Neison observes that the presence of even an extremely 
rare atmosphere must greatly temper both the heat and cold, the former 
especially in high latitudes, and the latter by retarding radiation during 
the long lunar night. ''From its very much greater comparative 
extent, a lunar atmosphere would retard the lowering of the surface by 
radiation as completely as one a hundred times as dense on the earth. 
. ; . •' Considering that the probable atmosphere would in its effects 
be not much if at all inferior to the earth's, together with the circumstance 
that in the terrestrial long arctic night, much exceeding in length the 
lunar, the radiation is not sufficient to produce more than a mo£rately 
low fall of temperature, it would seem unnecessary to suppose any con- 
siderable fall could occur upon the moon, and this is confirmed by the 
known condition of the variation in the amount of heat radiated by the 
lunar surface." From Lord Rosse's observations it would appear that 
the maximum surface temperature of the moon cannot exceed 200° C, 
whilst it is probably less, and that the minimum temperature cannot be 
much under zero centigrade, to allow of the agreement observed between 
the variation of light and heat during each lunation. " At present Lord 
Rosse regards his results as not affording any trustworthy means of 
determining the lunar temperature with any exactitude, and they do not 
appear sufficiently developed to do more than aid in results afforded by 
theoretical considerations." 

Galileo compared the circular districts in the moon with the gpreat 
closed basin of Bohemia. Oassendi has been said to remind one vividly 
of the volcanic region of Auvergne, and Maurolycus with its cortege of 
craters of all sizes, to present a striking analogy with the volcanic 
system of Vesuvius. But the impression received by the following bird*s- 
eye view of the lunar hemisphere is not one of resemblance to the terres- 
trial surface : ** Neither oceans, seas, nor river systems, into the accom- 
panying formations, but a desert containing innumerable craters and 
surface irregularities. All over the lunar surface, crowded especially 
into the south-west quadrant, appear circular deep depressions, ringed 
round by regular walls, and presenting the appearance of craters, evidence 
seemingly of the results of vast volcanic convulsions, whilst the remainder 
of the surface consists of comparatively level spaces, usually dark in colour, 
separated more or less from each other by mountainous renons, full of 
considerable peaks, which are united by smaller masses ancTlong ridges, 
while in every direction are dispersed numbers of small craters of 

* It was for ages thought that the lunar rays were frigorific, and the Sanscrit 
name for the moon, Atnumau— baviiic cold rays— indicates the same erroneous 
opinion, which ascribed to the moon the eflioets of ftree radiation on a clear night. 
The same appears in the pretty myth which made Hers^ (dew) danshter of Sens 
(iky) and 8ei€na (moon). 
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different sizes and depths.'! Closer examination, howeyer, with power- 
ful instrumental means reveals far more of terrestrial analogy in the 
structures of the moon. The great craters are seen more in their true 
character, not as craters but as low-lying spaces suifrounded bv mountain 
regions, or disturbed highlands. Similarly the ritig-plaim are manifestly 
not volcanoes in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but rather 
depressions surrounded by mountain ranges, and it is very doubtful^ 
whether the great number of apparently small craters really are such, 
and not rather shallow hollows such as are not uncommon in the earth. 
True craters are much rarer than is usually considered. " In most dis- 
turbed districts they can be recognised rismg steeply from the surface, 
with a precipitously falling conical aperture of small dimensions, whilst 
all around hes apparently ejected matter, visible often in long streaks 
radiating in various directions to the lower lyine districts These forma- 
tions when perfect are usually readily distinguisned by their brightness." 
The great craters have often smaller crater-cones on their steep slopes. 

The difficulty of thoroughly realising the points of resemblance between 
the terrestrial and lunar formations, owinff to the very different conditions 
under which they are seen, is thus described : *' The details of the lunar 
surface being only visible when thrown into relief by shadow, the whole 
is never to Ee seen at the same time, but the various irregularities and 
conformations of the surface have, as it were, to be pieced together into 
one united whole. Long gentle slopes, even if of considerable altitude, 
such as form the majority of the river valleys of our earth, are on the 
moon scarcely perceptible, even with the most careful examination, and 
every little irregularity breaks the continuity, and gives them a very 
different appearance to that which they would exhibit when viewed from 
a level ; but under very favourable conditions regular systems of these 
valleys can be traced. The terrestrial formations generally re^rded as 
absent from the lunar surface are usually of small dimensions, and 
marked by no striking characteristics, such as would be necessary to 
reveal their existence when seen on the moon, where, moreover, they 
would reasonably be supposed to be much less marked than on the earth: 
they would thus be objects whose detection would not be easy. But 
this recognition would be still more difficult from their being seen only 
in small portions at a time^ and their real characters masked by the 
throwing into relief of ever^ subordinate irregularity by the action of its 
shadow, so that the more important and extensive, though less abrupt 
features are entirely disguised. Before, -therefore, anything can be 
decided with respect to such comparatively delicate, even if extensive^ 
features as lunar river systems, diluvial deposits and gentle slopes, the 
endeavour must be made by systematic study of the minuter details of 
the moon to piece them together, until the real conformation of the sur* 
face that they are the indications of has been ascertained. At present 
very little progress has been made in this direction, and no legitimate 
conclusion can be arrived at with respect to the absence of any terrestrial 
features, much less with respect to the non-existence of the cause to 
which such formations must be considered due." 

^ A considerable number of examples of the class of formations usually 
supposed to . be absent from the moon, such as valleys resembling the 
terrestrial river valleys, have of late been discovered, especially in the 
region near Hell, Fabricius, and the ereat Apennine highlands, and 
usually in connection with the more delicate class of rills .... 
On approaching the dark grey Mares, however, these valleys gradually 
sink and disappear, obeying; a very generally observed tendency in this 
Section, which is as marked in the mountains and walled plams as in 
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the Talleys luid lulls. There are maiij indications, in ttuct, of the presence 
on the Mares of some especially powerfiil disintegratiye ag^nt ; [Might 
we not inclnde tidal action at a remote period?] whilst, as alreadj 
remarfced by CSiaoomac and confirmed by most observers, the surface of 
the great grey Mares appears to have been fluid long after the principal 
formations of the moon hful2become permanently rigi£ This is especially 
to be noticed in those cases in which the presence of some powenul dis- 
intefiT^tiTe force seems to have broken down into rains the wall bordering 
the Mare, whilst that abutting on the higher land remains intact, and the 
interior appears to have been filled np by the inrush of fluid material 
firom off the Mare itself. In many other cases also, on the borders of 
the Mares, there are very strong and consistent indications of the 
originally semi-fluid condition of the Mares, in the form of filled up ring- 
plains, submerged mountains, and walled plains, eruption of matter into 
Talleys, &c ; and there are also indications of the gradual solidification 
of the Mare in the shape of less and less plasticity in the intruding 
matter." ''These circumstances are particularly interesting in con- 
nection with the view as to the probable cause of the disappearance of 
water from the moon, as they are exactly in accordance with what would 
be expected to arise. For as the action of the sur&ce removed the water 
from them, the Mares would gradually be reduced to the consistency of 
mud ; and while their presence accounts for the grater disintegration 
observed towards the borders of the Mares, the semi-fluid condition of 
the surface would account for the irruption of plastic material into the 
formations, whenever gaps in their walls permitted this to occur.'* 
With the closing sentence of this chapter we fancy those who have g^ven 
most attention to the subject will entirely agree : — " The gradual pro- 
gress in our knowledge of the present condition of the surface of our 
sateDite is surely, if slowly, pointing out, in unmistakable terms, the 
entire analogy in nature, if not wholly in degree, of the forces that have 
moulded the surfaces of the earth and moon to their present state." 

The question is often asked, what is the smallest object that can be 
made out in the moon ? To this a short and definite answer can hardly 
be given. At best we only see it at a distance of many hundreds of 
miles. The shadow of the Great Pyramid, according to Madler, would 
be scarcely one-ninth of a second in breadth, even at its widest part, and 
would, therefore, remain invisible. The following passaee, however, 
furnishes the best reply to the inquiry : — ^*It is true, as Miialer remarks, 
that a steep object, only fifty feet high, could be detected by its shadow, 
but only, however, when of considerable length and very favourably 
placed in an open region, as on a level portion of one of the great Mares; 
and under other conditions it would usually be quite invisible if two or 
three times as high, i«%ilst in one of the more disturbed regions it 
would be scarcely detected if ten times as elevated. As a general 
rule, formations of a mile in length and a height of three hun- 
dred feet are the minimum visible in even powerful telescopes, though 
in places at times smaller objects may be rendered visible under favour- 
able conditions ; whilst in a great portion of the moon, objects of much 
more considerable dimensions, especially when with gentle slopes, are 
rarely to be seen. ' 

{To be concluded in our next,) 
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N.B. — We do not hold onrselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

bj our correspondents. 
To all communications must be annexed the name and address of the 

sender, asja guarantee of good faith. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



TWILIGHT. 



Sir, — ^Two years ago when I made, some naked eye observations on 
Coggia's Comet (see KtgiaUr for 1874, p. 220), I was somewhat puzzled 
by what seemed the excessive amount of twilight for the time of year. 
The almanacs all state that in latitude of Greenwich there is "real night*' 
after July 2i8t, which was the last night on which the comet was visible 
here. 

As the difference in latitude (55 min. 42 sec.) between Greenwich and 
my house did not appear to be sufficient to account for it, I proposed to 
have made some observations on the duration of twilight last year, but 
moonlight prevented it — this year, however, absence of moonlight and 
settled weather has enabled me to attend to it, as follows : — 

July 20th, 1876^ I2h. 12m. G.M.T. Atmosphere extremely transparent, 
a strong clear twiUght— 5 mag. stars (26 and 2^ Lyncis),* visible in N. 
nearly to the horizon. Sun*s centre below honion 17® 8' (neglecting 
refraction). 

July 24th, I2h. 12m. Sun below horizon 17^ 56' ; sky tolerably clear, 
but atmosphere not very transparent. A decided twilight, but not so 
strong as on the 20th. 

July 25th, i2h. 12m. Sun below horizon 18^ i(/ ; barometer 29.80 
(280ft. above sea level). Twilieht similar to last night, a few horizontal 
streaks of cloud shewed sharply against the light ; 21 and 22 Lyncis 
visible. 

July 29th, I2h. 12m. Sun below horizon 19^5'; barometer 29.70 ; 
atmosphere extremely clear and transparent. A veiy decided twilight, 
some elms stood out sharp and black against the light 35 and 22 Lyncis 
visible. 

July 31st, I2h. 12m. Sun below horizon 19° 35' ; barometer 29.52 ; 
atmosphere wonderfully transparent ; a decided twilight in N. horizon, 
but small in amount. 31 Lyncis visible. 

After the 31st observations were stopped by the moonlight. 

It will thus be seen that the statement in most astronomical works 
that there is "real night" when the sun is more than 18^ below the 
horizon, is not strictly correct 

Yours truly, 
Gosford Green, Coventry. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Lat 52® 24' 20" N. 

Long I** 29' 40" W. 

UETEOR. 



Dear Sir, — On the i6th of this month while taking a transit observa- 
tion on Venus, and whilst watching for the ingress of the planet in the 
field of my small alt-azimuth, by Jones, I observed a brilliant meteor 
passing through the field of the telescope, which the enclosed diagram 
will best explain The meteor presented itself as a perfectly round di.«c, 
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brilliantly white and of the size of a star of first-rate magnitude. Its 
descent lasted about two or three seconds ere I lost sight of it in the 
field of view, and the time of my regulator, when at once I looked round, 
showed 21 minutes before 12 o'clock, mean Greenwich time. I wish also 
to mention that instead of a diagonal eye-piece I have adapted the prism 
of the camera lucida from my microscope to the eye-piece of my transit 
instrument, and which acts most excellently. 

I remain, dear sir, 
8, Montpellier Terrace, Yours very respectfully, 

Brighton : F. if. D'ALQUEN. 

27th July, 1876. 

P.S. — I wish, with your kind permission, to supplement a few remarks 
concerning my employment of a camera lucida instead of my diagonal 
eye-piece. The ordinary eye-piece of my transit instrument has a small 
projecting brass rim, to which I adapted the camera lucida. The 
advantage I derive from this arrangement I find is, firstly — that I get a 
more perfect imaee of the object under observation : secondly — that 
when 1 get stars of lower idtitudes I have, merely to remove the camera, 
and use direct vision, thus obviating, as I sit before the instrument, any 
change of position, and so particularly avoiding the very objectionable 
stooping down one, and thirdly — shaving not to alter the focus of the 
telescope. 

As any little practical hint, which may add to the better obsenratioik 
and comfort of the observer, m»y be of service to other amateurs 
in possession of small transit instruments like myself, I felt induced to 
write these few lines for insertion, if y6u should consider them worthy 
enough. 

AUG if ST METEORS. 



Dear Sir, — ^Last night I saw sixty meteors during a watch extending 
from 9 to 12. 

A large number had trains, and though the quantity was smaller than 
sometimes, the quality was very good. About 1 1.24 a very fine one 
appeared about 6° north, preceding a CoronsB Boreal is, passing between 
that star and c Bootis, and died out a few degrees S.W. of a Coronse. 

It was much brighter than Venus, appearing as a broad pale green 
flash, leaving an orange train for fully a minute, so I had time to note 
its position fairly well. If anyone wishes for a map of it, to compare 
with other observations, which will most probably be forthcoming. I 
shall be very glad to send it. About twenty out of the sixty were 
obviously not "Perseids," some radiating from Cygnus. 

Writtle, near Chelmsford : Yours truly, 

August I2th, 1876. H. COUDER. 
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TABLEAU OF ASTRONOMICAL CLIMATES OF VENUS, 



Dear Sir, — The perusal of M. Guillemin's Le del, far inferior in solid 
value to Madler's Popul. Astron., Berlin, 1 841, induced me to form the 
annexed Tab. of sun's meridian altitude at various geograph. latitudes of 
Venus, supposing the equator inclined at seventy dee. (not 23^ as with 
us) to her orbit, and referring the quarter year of 57^ of her days to our 
year of 9!^ of our days, so as to familiarize us with the diurnal 
change of her climates. Formula sin. decl. = sin. long. (||§ =1° 33|-|' 
p- day) X sin. 70° (log. 9*9729858). I assume one Venus' day = f of our 
calendar ones. Alts, below bar — are our " sub polo.** When sun's 
decl. s. exceeds co-lat .N. he will not rise in N. lat, therefore invisible for 
interval indicated in tab. under each lat. Sun repasses zenith on the days 
indicated in tab. Climates seem to resemble that of St. Petersburg, Norway, 
&c., except near equator. This assimilation to our vulgar percentage of 
northern half-year, will more strikingly exhibit the climates, the hyber- 
nating habits of the fauna, peculiar flora, &c., as I am strongly possessed 
with the idea that our earth contains living and generating specimens of 
organisations under every variety of habitable data, and the farther 
planets may have beings like our deep water fish, our moles, our proteus 
of the Adelsberg caves in their corporeal adaptations. For 70°, 72 or 75° 
give climates more variable. Further, I noticed thirty years ago that our 
recent binary star astronomy is a primitive feature of the astronomy of 
Venus or Mars : for the greatest elongation angle of our moon from our 
earth is to them 

(94 ± ^8) io» (143 ±94) 10* 675 no ^ ^ 

Venus and ^3- to 3^1- or 3 J' and 17' for Mars, which elongation 
982 204 

reduce to zero in 7 J of either planet's day, and this possibly was the 
ground of an archaic calendar, such as terrestrials possess in the luni- 
solar periods : thus 99 times 29 53 days equals 8 x 365^ or 13 x 224*9 
gervea-for- fupdamentai V^^ua o»Wadaff« > CfaiUemia- mak^g express train 
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from earth retch son in 337^ years, t.e., Copemieiu*8 Book, 1543, mrriTts 
1880, six years after transit of Venns. *'Pa8 anx Dames.'* 
June 29, 1876 : Tours faithfully, 

23, Upper Bamsbnry Street, N. 8. M. DBACH. 
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THE MOON. 



Sir, — In yovLt reriew of my work on the moon in the last number of 
the Agronomical Register^ it stated that no information is given with 
regard to the power with which the different tinted drawings of the 
Tarious lunar formations were made. Reference to the right hand comer 
of each drawing will show, however, the power employed, which was 330 
for the drawing of sunrise on Agrippa, 450 for the same under meridional 
iUuminatioh, the same for Plato near sunrise, and 530 for Copernicus, 
and 600 for Plato near full moon. 

I should not have referred to the above point had it not been that I 
should like to draw the attention of lunar observers to the question of 
the best powers for lunar observation, and in particular to the study of 
the aspect of lunar formations under meridional illumination. For 
ordinary observation of the surface of the moon when under oblique 
illumination, eye-pieces of a magnifying power of from 45 to 35 to the 
inch, according as the aperture varies between 4 to 10 inches, will in 
general be the best This is a circumstance I believe generally familiar 
to all observers of our satellite, for a little experience soon shows that 
higher powers render the detection of minute dark shadows and other 
features a task of considerable difficulty. When a region is thoroughly 
familiar, and the definition of the highest excellence, somewhat higher 
powers can be occasionally used with advantage, but it will, I think, be 
rarely found that with aperture of from 8 to 10 inches a higher power 
than 450 can be used with advantage. Smaller telescopes will permit 
proportionately higher powers in accordance with a well understood fact. 

What however is, I believe, not so well known a circumstance is that 
when observing a lunar formation under high illumination, as high a 

fower as the state of the atmosphere will permit will often prove in the 
ighest degree serviceable. If the definition of the telescope is of 
sufficient excellence, and the state of the atmosphere does not prohibit 
its use, for the study of a region of the moon under high illumination, a 
power of from 70 to 80 to the inch will generally be found the best that 
can be employed. Under these circumstances it is surprising the great 
amount of lunar detail which can be made out; details which under 
oblique illumination are hidden in the deep shadows, can often be 
detailed with facility. On the other hand, a moderate power, such as 
would be most advantageous under ordinary circumstances, will usually 
fiiil to show any detail whatever. The rationality of this is obvious, 
the high power not only by diminishing the total amount of light, but 
also in increasing the apparent dimensions of the various delicate grada- 
tions of shade which mark the different angles of slope of the various 
formations, enables them to be seen with ease. 

Under these conditions, with 9^-inch aperture and a power of about 
750, the entire rill systems in connection with the great rills of Ariadasus 
and Hyginns can be seen as two delicate irregular white lines due to the 
rugged slopes of the rills, enclosing a delicate greyish line, the floor of 
the rills. The principal members of the rill systems of Triesnecker and 
Ramsden can also be seen at Full, generally as thin white lines, and 
occasionally these two lines can be seen divided by the extremely delicate 
darker line from the floor of the rill. In Full, the great brightened 
plateaux of the Apennines and Caucasus exhibit innumerable gradations of 
delicate greyish white, and enable these most difficult regions to be better 
mapped than at any other period. 

Whilst writing on this subject I may take the opportunity of explaining 
that in the work I have systematically followed Madler's nomenclature 
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througlioiity as fiir as possible, and thift will aocoont for the speUing of 
the names Bnco, Ptolemaas, Hekataos, Frauenhofer, Ahnanon, and 
others mentioned in your formidable list of errata. Whether the strict 
adherence to the nomenclature of Beer and Madier that has been practised 
in the work is advisable or not may be open to question, but it appeared 
to offer so many advantages that it was adopted. 

I would also beg to rectify an omission in the historical portion of 
the work, for though the labours of the British Association Committee 
is repeatedly and at some length referred to^ although not more so than 
the results achieved would warrant, and though in other portions of the 
work it is implicitly implied that the work was mainly the result of the 
labours of our well known selenographer Mr. W. R. Birt, I find that this 
foct is not explicitly stated where it ought to have been stated. That to 
Mr. Birt is to be ascribed the main results obtained by Ihe British 
Association is a fact, I suppose, well known to all astronomers, it is, 
however, a mere matter of justice that I should here rectify the acci- 
dental omission on my park £. N£ISON. 

WEATHER REPORT. 



In accordance with the personal request of the Editor of the Register, 
I have since that time kept notes of the weather at this point for astro- 
nomical purposes, and herewith give the results, covering a period of 
forty-one nights, from June 21st to July 31st inclusive : — 

First>class nights II 

Clear and generally moderately good ... 17 

By first-class is meant such nights as are suitable for the observation 
and discovery of double stars under 0**5 in distance with a 6-inch 
aperture. It should be added that the exhibit is a remarkably favorable 
one for this place. I doubt if the six months embracing the latter part 
of last year and the commencement of this furnished as much time for 
doing difficult telescopic work. 

Chicago: August 2nd, 1876. 8. W. BUBNHAM. 

NEW PLANET (164). 

From the BvUetin Intematioruxl, No. 195. 
New Planet (164), discovered by M. Paul Henry, at the Observatory 
of Paris. 

Paris M. T. 

B. A. Dec. 

1876. July 12. lib. om. — 21* 59' 
Daily motion = — 37s — 7'. Mag. 12-5, 



LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR 0BSERVA210N IN 

SEPTEMBER, 1876. 

By W. R. Birt, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

Mr. Neison finishes the preface of his most important work on the 
moon as follows: — *' In conclusion, the author would be obliged by all 
corrections or extensions the text or maps may require being communi- 
cated to him as soon as they are detected during further seleuographical 
observations.*' The want of sufficient time and the pressure of other 
avocations prevents me communicating to him personally a notice of a 
formation which I hiive not found on Beer and Miidler's map, nor is it on 
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Mr. Neison'f improred map ; to find it on the moon the obserrer most 
bring into the field the fine group of Theophilus Cyrillus and Catharina 
shortly after sunrise upon it, and in the bend or saddle, formed by the 
continuous western walls of Cyrillus and Catharina, he will see two bright 
walls projecting from the boundary of the two large walled plains meet- 
ing at an angle and enclosing a space. This formation is certainly absent 
from Mr. Nelson's map XXI. It was obser?ed and sketched in 1864, 
October 5, and registered under the symbols IV. B ir 3, and IV. B X 13. 
It was further observed on October 7, 1864, when it was remarked that 
the western wall composed of south-west and north-west portions 
including the angle was much more developed than the eastern ; a bright 
crater IV. B ir 5 was seen on the south- west wall. The north-west wall 
from the crater lY. B ir 5 to its north point was highest. The eastern 
wall, which is part of the western boundary of Cyrillus and Catharina, 
is very much lower than the western, nor is there any appearance of 
angular points in it The three walls, the eastern, south-western, and 
north-western enclose a floor brighter tJian the immediate neighbourhood, 
but inferior to the small crater IV. B ir 5. 

1876, August 8, ia30 to 11.30. G. M. T.— The small crater IV. B ir S 
was estimated to have 6^ of brightness. The formation IV. B w 3 ; 
IV. B X 13 was well seen, and a small crater IV. B w '20 also on we 
south-west wall and very near Cyrillus and Catharina was registered as 
of 6*'*5 of brightness. 

THE PLANETS FOE SEPTEMBER. 



At Tbansii 


' OYER THE Meridian of 


Greenwich. 








« 




Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. 


Bt. Ascension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Pasnge. 






h. m. s. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercury... 


1st 


12 4 6 


S. OSS 


$"'6 


I 19-9 




9th 


12 42 24 


S. 6 IS 


6*'o 


I 267 




17th 


13 14-41 


S. 10 44 


6''-8 


I 27-4 


• 


2Sth 


13 37 21 


S. 13 49 


7''-8 


I 185 


Venus ..• 


1st 


7 49 27 


N.16 S5 


3i''-6 


21 2*0 




9th 


8 16 26 


N.16 29 


27''-6 


20 S7 5 




17th 


8 46 17 


N.iS 35. 


2S''o 


20 S5*8 




25 th 


9 18 


N.14 11^ 


23''o 


20 s6*o 


Jupiter ... 


1st 


15 31 8 


S. 18 20 


33''-6 


4 4^*4 




9th 


15 35 22 


S. 18 36* 


33"-8 


4 192 


Saturn ... 


ISt 


22 27 29 


S. II 40} 


I7''-2 


II 41*6 




9th 


22 25 IS 


S. II S3 J 


i;"-© 


II 7-9 




17th 


22 23 7 


S.12 3 


i7''-o 


lo 34*3 




25th 


22 21 II 


S. 12 16^ 


i7''-o 


10 0-9 


Neptune ... 


9th 


2 13 27 


N.I I 30 


• • • 


H 55*5 


. 


25th 


2 12 14 


N.I I 23 


• 1 1 


13 51-4 



M3rciir7 sets half an hour after the sun at the begianing of the 
month, the interval decreasing. 

VemiS may be observed for about an hour and a half before sunrise. 

Jupiter sets on the ist about an hour after the sun, the interval 
decreasing. 

Saturn may be seen throughout the night till about 4*30, after mid- 
night on the 1st, the interval decreasing. 
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A8TR0N0KICAL OCCDfiRENGES FOR SEPT£](B£B, 1876^ 



DATS. 


JPrineipal Ooenrrences. 


Japiter's Satellites. 


IfeHdia^ 
Passage. 


Fri 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 


h« m. 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, loh. 45m. 57*876. 




h. m. 8. 


h. m. 
Saturn. 

II 41*6 


Sat 


10 43 

11 57 
19 


Occultation of 45 Aquarii 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Saturn o** 29^ 8. 


Srd Oc. R. 
2nd Sh. I. 
and Tr. E. 


821 
838 

844 


" 37*4 


Sun 


9 13 
II 31 

8 7 

l6 20 


Full Moon 

N'ear approach of h^ 
Aquarii ^5^) 

Eclipse of tne Moon, visi- 
ble at Greenwich 


1st. Sh. E. 


7 17 


11 33*2 


Mon 


Sun's Meridian PasBage 
om. 36-638. before 
Mean Noon 






II 29-0 


Tues 








II 24'8 


Wed 


6 








II 20*6 


Thur 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 








II 16-3 


Fri 


Occultation reappear- 
ance of 47 Arietis (6) 






11 I2'I 


Sat 




Ist Oc. D. 


8 52 


U 79 


Sun 


C Moon's Last Quarter 


1st Sh. I. 
1st Tr. E. 


659 
8 2 


II 37 


Mon 




1st Ec. R. 


6 22 32 


I0 59'S . 


Tues 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis =42" 72 
Minor axis =0" '•22 






10 553 


Wed 


21 

13 


Conjunctionof Moon and 
Venus 6' 43' S. 


Srd Sh. E. 


7 II 


10 511 


Thur 






10 46*9 


Fri 


Illuminated portion of 
disc of Venus =0*459 

Illuminated portion of 
disc of Mar8=0'997 






10 427 


Sat 


GoDjunctionof Moon and 
Mars o** 31' N. 






1038-5 
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DATE. 


Principal Occurrencea. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage 


Sun 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

r. 
1 


h. m. 
954 


• 
• New Moon 
Eclipse of the Sun^ in- 
visible at Greenwich 


1st Tr. I. 


h. m. 8. 
7 47 


h. m. 
Saturn. 

10 34 3 


Mon 




Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, iih. 50m. 59-298. 


and Oc D. 


6 21 


10 30*2 


Tues 


11 

636 
6 

5 56 
717 

3 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury 0° 2' N. 






10 26*0 


Wed 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
6m. 48-338. before Mean 
Noon 


Srd Tr. E. 


649 


10 21*8 


Thur 








10 17-6 


Fri 


Near approach of b 

Scorpii (5) 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Jupiter 5° 43' N. 

Occultation of B.A.C. 
„5603(6i) 
B«appearance of ditto 






10 135 


Sat 






10 93 


Sun 








10 51 


Mon 


J Moon's First Quarter 


1st Oc. D. 


6 58 

6 30 
732 


10 0*9 


Tues 


1 

6 41 

754 




Ist Tr. E. 
1st Sh. E. 


9568 ' 


Wed 






9527 


Thur 


Occultation of 27 Capri- 

comis (6) 
Beappeacance of ditto 




- 


948-5 


Fri 


23 

730 
8 2 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Saturn o*' 18' S. 






9 44*4 


Sat 








9402 


oc 
Sun 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

8184 (5J) ^^.^ 
Eleappearance of ditto 






9361 
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SATELLITES OF SATURN. 



Approximate Greenwich sidereal times of conjunctions and elon- 
gations occurring between i6h. and 6h. Greenwich sidereal time, 
f. coi^. with following edge of ring. n. north of ring, 
p. „ „ preceding ,, ), s. south ,, 
sup. superior conj. with centre of ball. e. at greatest eastern elongation. 
it. inrei 



n 



e. 
sp. 
sf. 

e. 
sf. 

e. 

81 



e. 
n£ 
sf. 

e. 
inf. 8. 

e. 

nf. 
w. 



int. interior „ 

1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h 

Sept. I i8'0 EnceL 

22-6 Tethys. 

23*1 Encel. 

23*1 Mimas. 

1*3 Dione. 

1*4 Rhea. 

5*5 Encel. sp. 

2 166 Titan, inf 27" s. 
21*3 Tethys. nf. 

217 Dione. w. 

21*8 Mimas. 

22'0 EnceL 

O'O Rhea. 

3'0 Encel. 

4'6 Rhea. 

5*2 Tethys. 

^loon near. 

3 180 Dione. 
19*5 Encel. 
20'0 Tethys. sp. 
20'5 Mimas, e. 

0'5 Encel. np. 

3*9 Tethys. w. 

4 170 EnceL sf. 
187 Tethys. nf. 
19*2 Mimas, e. 
19*2 Dione. nf. 
23*4 Encel. sp. 

2-6 Tethys. e. 

2*9 Dione. sp. 

4*5 EnceL w. 

5 17*4 Tethys. sp. 
1 7*9 Mimas, e. 
20*9 Encel. e. 

1*3 Tethysw w. 

2'0 Encel. sf. 

4*1 Dione. np. 

5*2 Mimas, w. 

6 i6-i Tethys. nf. 
16*5 Mimas, e. 
1 8*5 EnceL np. 

o-o Tethys. e. 

0'4 Dione. e. 

0'9 EnceL nf. 

3*9 Mimas, w. 

5*9 EnceL e. 



w. 



»» 



western 



u 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 

7 17*2 Rhea. 
17*3 EnceL 
207 Dione. 
217 Rhea. 
22*4 EnceL 
227 Tethys. 

2*5 Mimas. 

3*4 EnceL 

8 19-9 EnceL 
20*3 Rhea. 
21*4 Tethys. 
21*9 Dione. 

1*2 Mimas. 

2*3 EnceL 

5*3 Tethys. sf. 

57 Dione. nf. 



inf. s. 

sp. 

sp. 

sp. 

w. 

w, 

w. 

np. 

sf. 

w. 

e. 

np. 

w. 

sp. 



10 



II 



12 



18 
i8-g 
190 
20*1 

23*5 
23-8 

23*9 
4-0 

40 

4-9 
16-3 



Dione. 

EnceL 

Rhea. 

Tethys. 

Rhea. 

EnceL 



e. 
nf. 
np. 

w. 
sup. n. 

e. 



Mimas, w. 

Rhea. nf. 

Tethys np. 

EnceL 

Encel. 

i8-8 Tethys. 

21*4 Encel. 

22*6 Mimas. 

27 Rhea. 

27 Tethys. 

3*2 Dione. 

3*8 EnceL 

17*5 Tethys. 

20*2 Encel. 

2 1 '3 Mimas. 

23 5 Dione. 

1*3 EnceL 

I '3 Rhea. 

1*4 Tethys. np. 

5'8 Rhea. inf. s. 

16-3 Tethys. e. 

17-8 Encel. e. 

19*9 Mimas, w. 

22*8 EnceL sf. 



sf. 

w. 

e. 

np. 

w. 

e. 

sf. 

w. 

nf; 

w. 

sp. 

w. 

nf. 

w. 

sf. 



Saturn* 
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1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h. 

0*1 Tethys. sf. 

07 Dione. sf. 

4*5 Dione. inf. s. 

13 ? i6* lapetus sup. i5"*s. 

18*6 Mimas, w. 

21*0 Dione. w. 

217 EnceL nf. 

22*9 Tethys. np. 

2*8 Encel. e. 

5*8 Tethys. n£ 

5*9 Mimas, e. 

14 16-6 Hhea. nf. 
17*3 Mimas, w. 
17-3 Dione. nf. 
19-3 EnceL w. 
21*6 Tethys. st 

0'3 Encel. np. 

45 Tethys. sp. 

4*6 Mimas, e. 

5-9 Dione e. 

15 i6*o Mimas, w. * 
1 6*8 'Encel. sf. 
18*5 Dione. sf. 
20*3 Tethys. np. 
22*4 Dione. inf. fi, 
232 Encel. sp. 

2*2 Dione. sp. 

3*2 Tethys. nf. 

3'3 Mimas, e. 

4*2 Encel. w. 

16 1 8*4 Rhea. inf. s. 
190 Tethys. sf. 
207 EnceL e. 
230 Rhea. sp. 

17 EnceL sf. 

1-9 Tethys. sp. 

2*0 Mimas, e. 

3*4 Dione. np. 

17 177 Tethys. np. 
18*2 EnceL np. 
21*6 Rhea. w. 
23*8 Dione. e. 

0-6 EnceL nf. 

06 Tethys. nf. 

07 Mimas, e. 
57 Encel. e, 

18 153 Titan inf. 28" s. 

1 6*2 Dione. inf. s. 

1 6*4 Tethys. sf. 

17*1 EnceL sp. 

20'i Dione. sp. 

20'3 Rhea. np. 

22*1 EnceL w. 

23*3 Tethys. sp. 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 

' 23*3 Mimas, e. 

0*3 Rhea. sup. w. 

3*2 EnceL np. 

5*3 Rhea, nf. 

19 197 EnceL sf. 
21*3 Dione. np. 
22*0 Mimas, e. 
22'0 Tethys. nf. 

2*1 EnceL sp. 

3*9 Rhea. e. 

5*0 Dione. n£ 

5*9 Tethys. e. 

20 17*6 Dione. e. 
i8'5 EnceL nf. 
207 Mimas, e. 
207 Tethys. sp. 
23*6 EnceL e. 

2*6 Rhea. sf. 

4*6 Tethys. w. 

4.6 EnceL sf. 

21 161 EnceL w. 
19*4 Mimas, e. 
19-5 Tethys. nf. 
21*1 Encel. np. 

2*5 Dione. w. 

33 Tethys. e. 

3*5 EnceL nf. 

22 1 8*0 Mimas, e. 
1 8-2 Tethys. sp. 
20*0 Encel. sp. 
22-8 Dione. nf. 

I'o EnceL w. 

2*1 Tethys. yr, 
5*4 "Mimas, w. 

23 167 Mimas, e. 
16-9 Tethys. nf. 
17-5 Encel. e. 
17-9 Rhea. nf. 
22*6 Encel. sf. 

O'O Dione. sf. 

0-8 Tethys. e. 

3-9 Dione. inf. s. 

4*1 Mimas, w. 

5*o Encel. sp. 

24 1 6*6 Rhea. e. 
20*4 Dione. w. 
21*5 EnceL nf. 
23 5 Tethys. w. 

2*5 Encel. e« 

27 Mimas, w. 

25 167 Dione. nf. 
19*0 Encel. w. 
197 Rhea. inf. s. 
22*2 Tethys. e. 
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Saturn. 



I 



1876. 6r. Sid. Time. 


1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 




h. 




h 




* 


00 


EnceL np. 


5*2 


Rhea. e. 




0*2 


Rhea. sp. 


5-4 


EnceL e. 




1*4 


Mimas, w. 


29 16-8 


EnceL sp. 




5-3 


Dione. e. 


17*0 


Tethys. e. 


26 


165 


EnceL sf. 


19*4 


Dione. sp. 




17-9 


Dione. sf. 


20*I 


Mimas, w. 




20*9 


Tethys. w. 


21*9 


EnceL w. 




217 


Dione inf. s. 


0*9 


Tethys. sf. 




22*9 


Rhea. w. 


2*9 


Encel. np. 




22*9 


EnceL sp. 


3'9 


Rhea; sf. 




©•I 


Mimas, w. 


Moon near. 




1-6 


Dione sp. 


30 18-8 


Mimas, w. 




4-0 


EnceL w. 


194 


EnceL sf. 




4-8 


Tethys. np. 


20*6 


Dione. np. 


27 


19*6 


Tethys. e. 
EnceL e. 


23*6 


Tethys. np. 




20*4 


1*8 


EnceL sp. 




215 


Rhea. np. 


4*4 


Dione. nf. 




288 


Mimas, w. 


Oct I 17-0 


Dione. e. 




1*5 


EnceL sf. 


I7'5 


Mimas, w. 




2-1 


Rhea. sup. n. 


i8-3 


EnceL nf. 




2-8 


Dione. np. 


22*3 


Tethys. sf. 
Encel. e. 


28 


i8t> 


EnceL np. 


234 




i8-3 


Tethys. w. 


4*4 


EnceL sf. 




21*4 


Mimas, w. 


4-8 


Mimas, e. 




231 


Dione. e. 


5*3 


Tethys. sp. 




04 


EnceL nf. 


5*6 


Dione. sf. 




2-2 


Tethys. np. 






Differences of right ascension an 
and of the centre of Saturn. At oh. 


d declination of Titan and lapetud 


Gr. Sider. Time. 


> 






Titan. 


lapetns. 






0— A. e— D. 


a — ^A. 


a— D. 


1876. 




s. 


s. 


u 


Sept. I 




-t-3*3o — 3JI 


—31*27 


-34-8 


2 




—1*74 24*6 


29*37 


34*2 


3 




6-52 143 


27*27 


33*3 


4 




icr28 — 1*8 


24*98 


32*1 


5 




12*39 +111 


22*53 


307 


6 




12-45 22*2 


19*93 


29-2 


I 




10*44 29*7 


17*19 


27*4 




6-69 32*3 


14*34 


255 


9 




-1*83 29*6 


11*39 


23*4 


10 


+3.32 22-2 


836 


21*1 


II 




7-95 +11-2 


5*28 


18 -8 


12 




11*39 1*4 


— 2*16 


16.3 


13 




13*16 14-0 


+0*97 


137 


14 




1305 24-6 


4*08 


ii'i 


15 




II. 10 31*8 


7*17 


8*5 


16 




7*58 35-4 


I0-20 


58 


17 


4-2-99 324 


13*15 


31 


18 




-2*03 25*6 


i6*oi 


--o*4 


19 




6*73 149 


18-75 


+2*2 


20 




1038 —1*8 


2 1 36 


4*8 


21 




1236 +11*5 


23*81 


7*3 


22 




12*30 23*0 


26*10 


97 


23 




10*19 308 


28*20 


120 



1 

Saturn, 21*] 

«4 6-38 334 301 1 i4'2 

25 — 1*54 306 31*80 1 6*2 

26 +3 55 22*8 33'27 i8*i 

27 8-09 4-11*5 34*51 i9'8 

28 11-40 — 1*5 35-51 21*4 

29 1305 144 36-28 22*7 

30 1283 253 36-80 23*9 
Oct. I +io-8i — 32-6 +3707 +24*9 
Elongations of the five inner satellites at oh. Gr. Sid. Time of every 

fifth day. 

i87j6. Mimas. Encel. Tethys. Dione. Rhea. .. 

; 1. diff. 1. diff. 1. diff. 1. diff. 1. diff. 

pept. 000 o 00 00 00 

2 124-5 19050 57*1 1310-4 49-0 951-2 282- 7 6562 164-9 3977 

7 229*5 'o 287-5 0*3 280-2 -2 2189 -2 202-6 *7 

12 334-5 -o 157-8 a4 151-4 -I 155-1 -2 240-3 -6 

17 79*5 1905*0 28.2 o*3 22*5 -2 91.3 -I 277-9 -7 

22 184-5 '904*9 258-5 0-3 253-7 -I 27-4 -I 315-6 '6 

«7 289-4 '9 128*8 13102 124-8 951*1 323-5 656-1 353*2 397*6 
Oct. 

2 34*3 359*0 355*9 . 259-6 30*8 
These values must be interpolated for the times for which the places of 
the satellites are required. To get the elongations for the even hours 
between i8h. and 4m- Gr. Sid. Time., it will be sufficient to add the 
following angles to the values of L given directly in the table (360° being 
fittbtracted, when needed) on the day for which 1. is given. 

Mimas. EnceL Tethys. Dione. Rhea. 

7*0 o o .0 O 

At 18 264-8 294-5 312-5 327-2 340-1 

20 296-5 316-3 328-3 338.1 346*8.. 

22 3283 338-2 344-2 349-1 353-4 

o o-o 00 0-0 00 o'o 

2 31*8 21-8 15*9 109 6*6 

4 63-5 43-8 31*7 21*9 132 
On the first day following — 

At 18 2858 196-6 142-7 98-4 597 

20 317-5 218*4 158*5 109-3 66-3 

22 3493 2402 174-4 : 120-3 72*9 

o 2I-0 262-1 190-2 131*2 79*5- 

2 52-8 2839 206-1 142-1 86-2 

4 84-5 305-8 221-9 .153*1 928 
On the second day following — 

At 18 306-8 986 332*9 229-6 r39'2 

20 338-5 120-5 348*7 246-5 _ 145-8 

22 10-3 142-3 4-6 251*5 152-5 

o 42-0 164*2 20-4 262-4 I59'< 

2 738 i860 36-3 273-3 165*7 

4 105-5 207-8 52-1 284-3 172*3 
Oe the third day following — 

At 18 3278 0-7 163-1 0-8 2i8-8 

20 359*5 226 178-9 1 1-7 225-4 

22 31-3 44*4 194-8 22-7 232-0 

o 63*0 66*2 2io*6 33*6 2^8*6 

a 94-8 88*1 226-5 44'5 245-2 

4 126*5 109-9 242-3 55*5 251-9 
On tke ^uirtb day following^- 

▲t 18 34«-8 262-8 353*3 i32*o 298-3 
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20 20'5 284-6 91 142-9 304*9 

22 52*3 306-5 250 153-9 311-5 

o 84*0 328*3 408 1648 318-1 

2 115-8 350-2 567 175-7 3248 

4 1475 I2-0 72-5 1867 331-4 

The rectaogular co-ordinates z", y" of the satellites, reckoned parallel 
to the axes of the ring, are then found by x'' = a sin I, and y'' = b 
cos 1, and the polar-co-ordinates p and s by 

s sin (p — 6°'2) = a sin L 

s cos (p — 6°*2) = b cos 1. 
where a and b are the semi-axes of the apparent orbits. Their yalaes 
are found in the foUowing table, the last columns of which give tj^e 
hourlpr changes of the co-ordinates of fixed stars parallel to the axes of 
the nng. 
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Mimas. Eneel. Tethys. Dione. Rhea. Hourly chai 

a b a h a h a h a bofx* 

Sept. '' " '' " " " '' " " " " 

2 292 4-1 36-6 5-1 464 65 59-5 8-3 830 1 1-7 

7 292 42 366 52 46-3 66 59*4 8*5 829 11-9 

12 29-1 4*3 36-5 53 46-2 6-8 59-2 87 82-7 I2-I 

17 29-0 43 36-4 5*4 46-1 6*9 590 8-8 82-5 12-3 

22 28-9 4*4 36-2 5-5 45-9 7-0 588 8.9 82-2 12-4 

27 28-8 4-4 36-1 5*5 457 70 585 9-0 81-8 12-6 
Oct 

2 28-6 4-5 359 56 45*5 7*1 582 9-1 81-3 12-7 -1-6-9 3*4 

A. M. 
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ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 



A partial eclipse of the moon, visible at Greenwich, will take place on 
September the 3rd. G. M. T. 

h. m. 
First contact with the penumbra, September 3. 6 47-5 

First contact with the shadow 8 15-4 

Middle of the eclipse 9 22*3 

Last contact with the shadow 10 29*2 

Last contact with the penumbra 11 57*1 

Magnitude of the ecupse (moon*s diameter =: i) 0*341. 
The first contact with the shadow occurs at 8^ from the northernmost 
point of the moon's limb towards the east. 

The last contact at 63° towards the west; in each case for <ftr«c| 
image. 

ABTEOXOMIOAL'ltXQISTEE— SnbMiiptioiis reoeivvd by the Bdltor. "^ 



To Deo., 1876. 

Browning, J. 

To Sept., 1876. 

Lewis, n- K. 

To Oct., 1876. 

Calver, G. 
Hargreaves, T. 



To Deo., 1876. 

Hubbersty, Rev. B. C 
Padbury, J. 

To Jan., 1877. 

HutcblDgs, Bev. &.S. 



To June, 1877. 

B'Alquen, F. M. 
Goooh,Mi88 

To Sept., 1877. 

Corbett, G. J. 



The Aatronomloal Be^riater is intended to appear at the commencement of 
each month: the Subsonption (including Postage to all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland) is fixed at Three ShillixiffS per Quarter, jN>yad/« mocfvance, bj 
postage stamps or otherwise. 

The pages of the Astronomical Segister are open to all suitable communicationa 
Letters, Articles for insertion, Ac., must be sent to the Bev. J. G. Jacksov* 
Olarenee Boad^ Clapton, JS., act later than the l&th of the Month. 



i;^ ^stpttowuial lister. 
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SELENOGRAPHY— PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE, 



By W. B. Bibt, F.B.A.S. 



* In offering a few thoughts on the present state of Selenography, 

it will be well to glance at its literature — pictorial representations 
by maps, drawings, and monograms — and its progress by means 
of observation. 

Literature. The recent appearance of three works on the moon 

betokens a healthy condition of research into her motions and the 

nature and condition of her surface. As bearing on such of her 

movements as are of the greatest utility to the inhabitants of the 

earth, the first and third treat more or less extensively of that 

triumph of mathematical investigation, "the lunar theory/' and 

I as illustrating more particularly by exquisite specimens of photo- 

I graphy the telescopic appearance of the moon, the second claims 

I attention, the text, being principally devoted to an exposition of 

} the author's views of volcanic agency in modifying the surface of 

our satellite. We shall notice this work under the head of 

pictorial representations. 

The work best calculated in our opinion to advance Selenography 
is Neison's, containing as it does a description of even; named object 
I or formation. The descriptions given by the author supply a defi- 

ciency in the English literature of this branch of astronomy, and if 
they be well studied and diligently compared with the moon itself, 
they cannot fail considerably to extend our knowledge and induce 
a much greater interest in the science than has hitherto been mani- 
fested. Before, however, we dismiss our notice of thia work, we 
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would jUBt call attention to the present state of lunar nomencla- 
ture. Webb's "Celestial Objects for common telescopes," up to 
the time of the appearance of Nelson's work was the only 
authority for lunar nomenclature since the epoch of Madler. 
Nelson's book contains a rather more extended list of named 
objects than Webb's, but as Neison has rejected some of Webb's 
names, and increased the list by several others, and as Webb's 
book is most deservedly popular, we apprehend that both must 
be considered as authorities in this matter. 

Pictorial representations. The splendid photograms by Nasmyth 
claim, in the first instance, a few remarks. The telescopic appear- 
ance of certain selected parts of the moon is most vividly brought 
before the eye, perhaps in a much greater degree than by the 
striking photograms of Butherfurd, which occupy by far the first 
place in moon-painting ; there is, however, this difference between 
Nasmyth and Butherfurd : one has given the results of a fertile 
artistic genius, the other has furnished us with transcriptions of 
the moon's face delineated by her own beams ; the artistic repre- 
sentations by Nasmyth require confirmation by comparison with 
the moon itself, and this is their only utility, as the detection of 
errors will lead to a better acquaintance with the original, while 
without any comparison with the moon each examination of the 
photograms of Butherfurd is equivalent to a personal observation 
of our satellite. 

Next to photographic representations of the moon, the map in 
twenty-two sections, illustrating Neison's work, must doubt- 
less take the place of Beer and Madler's. Although on a smaller 
scale it contains much detail, still there is much at least to supply 
if not to correct — on this point we shall speak by and by. 

It would not be doing justice to the earnest student if we word 
to pass over our own contributions to Selenography. It is our 
earnest desire that the four sections of the British Association 
map may become for the loo square degrees delineated the stan- 
dard of reference for all the known objects contained in them, 
each having been numbered and described in the catalogue 
accompanying them. In the same way all known objects on the 
Mare Serenitatis are mapped and catalogued in the monogram of 
the Mare — about 50 copies only of this monogram are on hand. 

Observation, Nothing can contribute so much to the advance- 
ment of Selenography as observation, the printed records of which 
are far behind its published literature, indeed there is no recog- 
nised medium in which selenographical observations are exclusively 
published, and this is a serious drawback to its progress. Some 
few years since the English Mechanic inserted notices of observa- 
tions, and again of late a few have appeared, but it is many years 
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since any observations of lunar topography liave been communi- 
cated to the Royal Astronomical Society, indeed some fourteen or 
fifteen years ago the Council rather objected to receive such. 
A most important point in the publication of selenographical 
observations is the designation of the objects seen ; as regards this 
point we have noticed — and we beg to direct particular attention 
to them— two methods, one which we may regard as that 
characterising the drawings inserted from time to time in the 
English Mechanic^ the other the British Association method ; in 
the first, the objects are arbitrarily numbered by each observer, 
the consequence being that the same object has mostly a different 
number in each, and thus necessarily two or more collations are 
required before the British Association designation can be applied. 
The only remedy for this is that each observer who desires fco do 
eflScient work should be in correspondence with some one who 
can undertake to keep the registration of the various formations 
en courant with observation, using only the British Association 
symbols published in the report of the Lunar Committee for 1865. 
As no central office Exists to which correspondence of this kind 
can be addressed, we shall be happy to furnish such information 
from the existing registers, containing between two and three 
thousand distinct objects, as will enable observers to carry on the 
registration from the last symbol entered in any area. Time and 
space will not allow us to particularise the last object entered in 
each of the 324 areas published in the British Association report, 
1865; pp. 288 to 290, but we shall be happy to inform any cor- 
respondent of the condition of any area he may select. 

Observations are particularly needed to supply deficiencies and 
to ascertain if all the objects inserted both in earlier and later 
maps and monograms are in existence. This may be dry work, 
but the necessity for it is certainly characteristic of the present 
state of Selenography. The most advanced selenographer amongst 
us will readily testify that the condition of by far the greater 
portion of the surface of our satellite as regards minute detail, and 
the aspects which the smaller objects present from time to time, 
is a perfect terra incognita to observers. Changes mat/ actual^ 
have takea place in more than one locality during the last fifteen 
years, of which no evidence is on record, simply because such 
localities have not passed under the review of selenographical 
observers. Time is an important element in discovery ; the con- 
tinued labours of Schmidt led to the suspected change in Linne, 
and constant watch kept on this object is of the utmost import- 
ance, and it is no less important that observations of it and its 
surroundings should be periodically published, lest an alteration 
should again pass unnoticed for several years. 
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TEE TEEBMOGBAPnT OF THE SUN. 



If any one who nnderstands the Englisli language will first 
read my paper on '^ A Method of obtaining Theiinographs of the 
Isothermal Lines of the Solar Disc/' and will then read Dr. 0. Lohse's 
criticism thereon, he may see that the greater part of his objections 
to my paper is caused by his not understanding the full force and 
exact meaning of English expressions. He is specially sharp in 
his comments on this paragraph : '^ As far as the few observations 
have any weight, the following appear to be the discoveries made 
by this method." I am sure that an Englishman will not inter- 
pret the above sentence as expressing positive assurance in the 
mind of the writer, yet Dr. Lonse reads this sentence otherwise, 
and attacks me for expressing myself so confidently. Again, when 
I say "this may create a new branch of solar physics/' Dr. Lphse 
thinks I have said, will create, for he comments on my surmise 
thus : *' I am not w} fully convinced as Mr. Alfred Mayer that by 
employing thermographic methods an entirely new branch of 
physics has been created for solar physics/' 

I see no reason in Dr. Lohse's objection to the use of the words 
" isothermal lines," as indicating the lines of equal temperature 
in the unequally heated solar image. Pray, what does Dr. Lohse 
call those lines which pass through points of equal temperature ? 

The remaining remarks of Dr. Lohse on the errors to which 
the process is liable would not have been written had he read my 
second paper {Nature, October, 1875) in which I not only point 
out these errors, but show thoir cause, and then give the methods 
by which they can be reduced to their minimum amount. 

It was not until several months after the publication of my 
second paper that I became acquainted with the fact that Dr. 
Lohse had partly anticipated my discovery by the publication of 
a paper in the Astronomische Nachrichten, Whatever is similar 
in our publications belongs to Dr. Lohse. The rest of the process 
— the method of obtaining isothermal lines on the solar image- 
is entirely new, and does not appear to have been tested by Dr. 
Lohse before he wrote his criticisms. Indeed, he could not have 
tested it without the use of the method described by me in my 
second paper. 

I do not desire that this, communication should be taken as an 
apology for any errors I may have made. The only men of 
science who make mistakes are the workers — those who are secure 
from all such accidents are those who do nothing, 

(Signed) DE. ALFRED M. MAYER. 
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The Moon and the Conditions and Configurations of its Surface. By Edmund 
Nelson, Fellow of the Uoyal Astronomical Society, Stc. Illustrated 
by maps and plates. London : Longmans, Green & Co; 1876. 

(Continued from page 214.) 

We have found one fault in our examination of this Vork, and that is 
a degree of carelessness in its style. Sometimes sentences do not hang 
well together, and would be better for being recast Syntax and 
punctuation might be improved in some places, and redundancy of ex- 
pression pruned away in others. These blemishes may easily be 
removetl in a future edition. We now go on to Chapter III. on the lunar 
formations, from which we extract the following: — 

*' The entire visible surface of the moon may be divided into three great 
elasses, under which the whole of the diversely constituted lunar surface 
may, for convenience, be grouped — namely, the plains, craters, and moun- 
tains ; the term craters being used only in its usual conventional sense. 
The first class, which occupies more than half the entire lunar sur ace, 
18 divisible into the two great sub-classes of dark and light plains ; the 
first including the lunar Mares with the smaller formations to which the 
the terms Palus, Lacus, and Sinus hav^- been applied ; whilst the forma- 
tions comprised in the latter class have received no distinct name, and 
seldom possess as definite borders as the former. Under the single term 
craters, in compliance with the conventional usage of the name, have been 
grouped the whole mass of the formations of the moon, which, when 
▼iewed with a low power and a small aperture, are supposed to bear 
some resemblance in appearance to the volcanic craters, though they are 
of the must diverse nature, and mostly without the slightest claim to be 
regarded as such. These formations will be divided into nine classes — 
namely, walled-plains, mountain-rings, ring plains, crater-plains, craters, 
oraterlets, crater-pits, crater-cones, and depressions ; each of which 
possess distinctive features, though the lines of demarcation are of ne- 
cessity somewhat arbitrary. Finally, the mountain formations may also 
conveniently be separated into twelve classes — namely, the great ranges, 
highlands, mountains, and peaks constituting the greater elevations ; 
and hill-lands, plateaus, hills, and mountain ridges, forming the lesser 
elevations ; whilst the numerous small irregularities of the surface are 
comprised in the four divisions of hillocks, mounds, ridges, and land- 
swells.** All these are described in detail, and then we come to a feature 
impossible to be placed under any one of the three gpreat classes. " These 
are the rills or clejts, long, narrow, deep ravines, canals, or cracks, usually 
straight, often branched, sometimes curved, and not unusually intersecting 
one another ; extending for considerable distances at times, generally 
traversing, without interruption, mound, ridge, or crater-pit in their path, 
though occasionally deflected by some object, or interrupted by others, 
when it recommences beyond and proceeds as before. One of the most 
difficultly visible, they are also one of the most inexplicable formations 
on the moon, and little information as to their origin can be derived from 
their situation, which is most diverse, at times lying on the open plains 
without anything to indicate beginning or end, often running through the 
midst of mountains, or extending from a crater to the open plain ; at 
others they appear to form an intricate network around a formation, or 
are situated on the floor of a walled-plain or ring-plain." These forma- 
tions, first discovered by Schroter, who detected eleven, may now be esti- 
mated at probably nearly icxx> ; whilst every > ear the labours of a very 
few observers only are adding fresh examples to those already known. 
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Mr. Neison says, " With regard to the true nature of these rills or clefts 
absolutely nothing is known, whilst thej are too delicate objects to allow 
much, if anj, of the details of their formation to be made out. It has 
been supposed thej are cracks or fractures in the lunar surface ; but their 
intersection and general condition of existence seem quite inconsistent 
with such a suggestion, more especially in their behaviour with reference 
to the various formations they pass through, round, or over. In many 
points they bear some resemblance to the dried beds of lunar water- 
courses or rivers, but in -many features do not seem in accord with such 
an origin, though perhaps it presents the most feasible explanation of 
their nature of all ; but their true nature will not be ascertained until 
they have been made the subject of a searching examination with a 
powerful telescope of the highest excellence, and thus details of the method 
of their construction have been obtained .... An especial feature is 
their remarkable length, in some instances extending for over 200 to 
300 miles.'* 

A scale of light for recording the relative brightness of difiPerent por- 
tions of the moon was first introduced by Schroter : that adopted in this 
volume is after Madler's. It is 0° for the dark lunar shadows, i° to 3** 
of grey, 4° to 5° gradations of light grey, 6° to 7° greyish white, 8° to io° 
brilliant white. The brightest region upon the moon is that of Aris- 
tarchus, the immediate environs being 9°, the outer walls and interior 
9® — 10°, the interior walls 10° and the central peak perhaps still 
orighter. 

f erhaps the greatest puzzle connected with its surface are the systems 
of radiating streaks which the full moon presents in all their splendour. 
"Seven of the principal formations of the moon, Tycho, Copernicus, 
Kepler, Byrgius, Anaxagoras, Aristarchus, and Olbers, being environed 
by numerous bright rays or streaks radiating from them far and wide, 
while to a less marked degree a similar appearance presents itself around 
Mayer, Euler, Froclus, Aristillus, Timocharis, and some others. These 
rays or streaks ordinarily commence at a slight distance from the walls, 
the immediate environs being comparatively dark, generally only 4® 
bright, or at Aristarchus only 2°, and then extend great distances, for 
100, 200, and 500 miles, oyer plains, craters, mountains, yalleys, and all 
formations without distinction, or without in any way being modified or 
modifying. Close to their origin the raj's by their union form a kind of 
nimbus around the radiating centre of very variable dimensions, that at 
Kepler being largest, and at Aristarchus hardly perceptible, whilst 
beyond this nimbus they extend usually straight but often branched, 
though occasionally curved, as at Copernicus and Anaxagoras. In some 
cases the rays end sharply at a crater or ring-plain, others lose them- 
selves in the bright regions of the limb, whilst many gradually disappear 
on the plains or amongst the mountains. The most extensive system it 
that of Tycho, where many hundred separate rays can be distinguished, 
mostly ten to twenty miles broad, extending over nearly the entire S.W. 
quadrant of the moon, and over a considerable portion of the S.E. 
quadrant ; some of the rays losing themselves in the Mare Nubium 
and Oceanus Procellarum, after traversing a distance of 600 or 700 
miles, while one crosses nearly the entire visible hemisphere, becoming 
nearly imperceptible at Menelaus, but very distinct again when passing 
over the Mare Serenitatis, and disappearing finally in the bright region 
of the limb beyond Thales, a distance of nearly 2,cxx> miles. When these 
rays are numerous they completely overpower all differences in light- 
reflective power in the formations they traverse, and which consequently 
vanish in their light ; from which circumstance few formations in a great 
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portion of the S.W. region of the moon are detectable under high illumi- 
nation. There are also many isolated streaks of various kinds. Mes- 
Biet has completely the form of a faint comet with a long double tail, the 
nucleus being Messier itself, and the tails two long white streaks of equal 
size, gradually widening and losing themselves in the mountains .... 
The true nature of these rays and the origin of the ray-systems is at 
present unknown, though it appears that thay are not . merely surface- 
elevations, such as the mountain ridges, &c.,and Beer and Madler regard 
them as perfectly independent of all surface formations, which, however, 
later observations with more adequate means do not entirely confirm. 
The most obvious course would appear to be to connect them with some 
processes of weathering or surface action, but of what nature there does 
not appear to exist any evidence, and this alone affords no clue to the 
reason of their radiating from a centre, as shown in the most prominent 
systems .... The true solution of the origin of these streaks or rays 
will probably not be found until their appearance has been made tne 
subject of a thorough investigation, so as to make known the more 
delicate features they present." 

On the subject of peculiarities of colour, we find that the surface of the 
moon exhibits every kind of variation of pale yellow, grey, and white, 
and in many places the yellow merges almost into a pale brown. Under 
favourable conditions, the following distinct specific differences in colour 
are visible : ^* The entire central portion of the Mare Serenitatis appears 
with a decided light green tinge, while in the Mare Humorum is a some- 
what duskier tinge of green, and a fainter but similar appearance is 
noticeable in the Mare Crisium. The Mare Frigoris appears likewise to 
be of a dull, dirty yellowish green, at times more brownish-yellow than 
green, and a similar appearance is, under favourable conditions, detectable 
in the Mare Imbrium, whilst the Palus Somnii exhibits a peculiar golden- 
brown colour, very noticeable under certain conditions." 

Chapter V. is on variations of the surface. Although various indica- 
tions of apparently physical changes have been recognised by all seleno« 
fraphers, Madler and Schmidt included, they cannot be said as yet to 
ave been definitely established. Mr. Neison thus writes on the subject : 
"• That physical changes of various characters must be still occurring 
upon the moon is rendered certain by the results obtained by Lord Rosse 
with regard to the variations in temperature of the lunar surface, for the 
alternate heating and cooling of the lunar strata, from the nature of the 
expansion and contraction thus brought into play, must, through nume- 
rous fractures and the resulting general disintegration, gradually ruin all 
the lunar formations." But though such changes, whether through 
earth-falls, landslips, and analogous effects, are questioned by few or 
none, they do not properly come under the category of physical changes ; 
and an instance on a sufficiently vast scale to be recognised from the earth 
must be excessively rare. ** The question,*' Mr. N. continues, *' of phy- 
sical changes on the moon's surface is generally and with justice held to 
apply only to such instances as can be detected telescopically, such as 
might be expected to be the case with manifestations of volcanic activity, 
processes of vegetation, periodical changes in the nature of the lunar 
surface of marked character, &c. It is very generally maintained that no 
instances of such a nature are any longer possible on the moon, and, as 
already mentioned, many selenographers allow that no such instance has 
been established, though its probability may have been rendered more or 
less certain, whilst others, including some of the most experienced, con- 
sider that in several cases the existence of such changes has been demon- 
strated.*' And in regard to the difficulty of distinguishing purely optical 
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Tariations in appearance, due to differences in illumination and libration, 
from what may with any degree of probability be regarded as due to 
actual alteration in the form or position of the object ; he says, " This cir- 
cumstance, while rendering it necessary to employ great caution, also 
renders it still more necessary not to regard the absence of any established 
instance of such changes as indicative of the entire permanency of the 
lunar formations. Su little known are the minor details of the moon, 
that, except in a very few regi»)ns, a very considerable alteration of the 
present constitution of the surface might occur at any moment, without 
the slightest probability of its being detected as an instance of ))hysical 
change on the moon. Thus, for example, if on the moon proportionately 
the same amount of volcanic energy were every year manifested in a 
similar manner to what occurs on the earth, tliere is no reason whatever 
for supposing that it would have been hitherto detected. With the 
present condition of our acquaintance with the topography of the lunar 
surface in this state, it is not in the least degree surprising that no definite 
instance of volcanic energy has hitherto unmistakably declared iiself. 
Mor can this circumstance justify its being held that volcanic activity in 
the moon must have long ere this entirely ceased to exist." This appears 
to us to be sound doctrine. 

We next come to a description of the variation in appearance of a ring- 
plain in the course of a lunation (which is in fact a lunar day) which is 
admirably given, and which we transcrilie without abridgment. ** Se- 
lecting any particular formation, and watching it from the period when 
the earliest beams of sunlight commence to fall on its nearest and loftiest 
point, until the whole finally disappears in the dark shades of night, a 
very rem'arkable and interesting series of changes in its appearance will 
be seen, and experience of great value in studying the nature of the 
surface will be obtained. Choosing as a typical class of lunar formations 
some fine ring-plain towards the centre of the moon ; first, far within 
the dark side of the moon, will be seen faintly glittering the summits of 
the loftiest wall-peaks on the nearest wall ; these gradually grow- 
ing distinct and permitting the extreme crest of the wall to be de« 
tected. Soon after appears the exterior slope of the formation, with its 
short shadows and generally rugged form. Long after the extreme slope 
of the walls has become distinct, and when the minor detail is losing 
distinctness, a glittering point appears perhaps far within the darkness, 
and soon another and another, until, on favourable occasions, the thus 
early illuminated peaks of the farther wall glitter like a semicircle 
of brilliants rising out of the darkness. As the illumination pro- 
ceeds, the wall of the ring-[)lain forms a bright circle of light surrounding 
a black chasm, the interior terraces and spurs of the farther wall standing 
out boldly. Suddenly a faint streak breaks across the darkness, usually 
followed closely by a second and a third, until, seemingly rapidly widen- 
ing, the whole gradually resolves into a system of long spire-like shadows 
from the wail-peaks. As these spurs of shadow shorten, numerous 
ridges, mounds, and other irregularities on the floor make a transient 
appearance, whilst the ruggedness of the walls softens down and slowly 
becomes imperceptible. By the time the shadows have crept close to the 
border-wall, the summits of the terraces, and the smaller irregularities of 
the interior nearer wall, and exterior farther wall, a pear rising through 
the darkness, until, usually some thirty-six hours after sunrise, the ring- 
plain stands out distinctly, free from great masses of shadow, only a few 
steep peaks and the terraces and irregularities on the interior nearer 
slope casting shadows. But though free from shadow, the farther slopes 
of th« irregularities and walls, xess brilliantly illuminated by the sun. 
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ieem, from their comparatively grey appearance, still to possess faint 
shadows. Hitherto differences in brightness in the formations have been 
Tery slight ; but as the details of the whole ring-plain gradually suften 
down and fade out of sight in the slowly increasing angle of illumination, 
strong differences in tint and brightness begin to manifest themselves in 
a striking manner. On the floor will appear grey streaks, white lines and 
spots, and perhaps even dark grey patches, the whole lying on a back- 
ground of fine yellowish grey of different tints and intensities ; whilst 
the walls usually assume a bright greyish white appearance, with here 
and there a spot or streak of grey or yellow. By the time these varieties 
have once come strongly into view, which is usually some three days 
before Full, and two after the disappear nee of the shadows, all the minor 
details visible as irregularities on the surface have disappeared, and the 
whole formation takes the character of a surface-marking, except in the 
very finest telescopes, and under atmospheric conditions of great excel- 
lence. Much, however, can often be made out under these conditions 
from the variations in brightness, which also, when the ground is familiar, 
will enable all the principal details of the formation to be made out. 
.... Moreover, many of the more extensive but more gentle formations 
and surface conformations, which from the slight shadows they cast at 
sunrise are easily overlooked, even when not entirely masked by much 
smaller though more abrupt and then more striking irregularities, at Full 
can be made out with distmctness from their differences in l*rightness. 

"From this period to two or three days af er Full, this character- 
istic appearance is maintained, the minor differences in the intensities 
and position of the light-markings being slight, though valuable as afford- 
ing a clue to the real nature of the surface. Soon after the third day after 
Full, the differences in tint and brigatness commence to fade ; grey 
tints put in iheir appearance, and faint shadows may gradually be de- 
tected. The farther interior wall commences to grow rugged, then the 
nearer exterior wall ; shadows at first just perceptible grow lone, and 
numerous surface irregularities spring into view. Then follows tne re- 
versal of the phenomena of sunrise ; first, the imerior of the far wall, 
then the exterior of the near wall disappear into shadow, which next 
creeps along the interior ; long spires shoot out and widen, until soon 
the whole floor lies immersed- in night. Slowly the shadow mounts the 
opposite wall, crowns the summit, and leaves far within the shade of 
night a few glittering peaks like stars. One by one these fade out of view, 
and the far wall of the ring-plain stands out in g^ant relief against the 
dark terminator. Next the plain at the foot of the formation is im- 
mersed in darkness, which now creeps up che wall of the formation, soon 
to cover all in the fblds of night, exce|)t perhaps one or two lofty peaks, 
which towering ulofi to an immense height, often glitter in the last rays 
of sunset long after the rest of the formation has been wrapped in dark- 
ness for another lunar night." 

The effects produced by libration are next considered, which, combined 
with those of varied illumination, occasion great changes in the apparent 
nature of the formations. But though the appearance and relative visibility 
of different objects are affected by this to a considerable extent, Mr. Neison 
thinks that its influence has been much overrated, and that a little 
experience and care will in most cases obviiite all trouble arising from it. 
After discussing the subject he concludes thus: **Tiierefore the lunar 
librations, though of the greatest importance in mapping or drawing the 
surface of the moon, and necessary to be taken into consideration in 
studying the surface, cannot justly be held to be the great difficulty in 
selenographical research they are commonly supposedi nor yet can uey 
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be properly held as sufficient to account for any changes whatever in the 
appearance of the details of the surface. This conclusion is analogous to 
that of Madler, who recognised that, except near the limb, the lunar 
librations would not interfere with the detection of physical changes upon 
the surface of the moon ; and its justice will be recognised after studying 
well any portion of the surface, so as to become thoroughly familiar with 
its appearance and nature ; it will then be seen that, except in the smaller 
detail of the moon, where the conditions of the terrestrial atmosphere 
exert more influence than any change due to libration, variations in the 
appearance of the nature of the surface are far less extensive than is 
generally supposed. It is only where the region is not well known that 
the changes due to libration appear great or startling." 

The well known instance of supposed physical change in Linn^ (or in 
the Latin form Linnaeus) is amply discussed, and more minutely in chap, 
ix., and the puzzling subject is treated with good judgment. " On only one 
basis,** Mr. Neison observes, ** can the fact of a real change in Linne be 
established, if indeed it be really a fact, and that is by demonstrating 
that a similar alteration has occurred under similar conditions elsewhere : 
and if processes of actual change are still at work on the moon's surface of 
sufficient power to produce alterations of such magnitude as in the sup- 
posed case of Linne, then they must occur in course of time in other 
formations as well, where systematic series of observations wiU reveal 
their action." And the following remarks appear to have much proba- 
bility : *' It has been generally assumed that if any change in Linn^ has 
occurred its nature must have been volcanic, and resulted in either filling 
up the crater, or else by producing a fixed low cloud over its site-hidden 
Linne. Neither of these conditions seems what is indicated by observa- 
tions, and it does not appear that there exists any reason for supposing 
a volcanic change to have taken place ; but the alteration, if any, appears 
to have been of a different nature. According to Lohrmann and Madler's 
description, it would appear that Linne belonged to the class of deep 
and steeply walled craters, and the change, if any, appears to have been 
simply the falling of the walls into the interior of the crater, filling this 
in great part up with the dibris^ a class of occurrences of which several 
hundred instances could be pointed out where it has happened, and in 
particular the north-west wall of Gassendi, which lies in ruins on the 
exterior plain. And all the observations seem to concur in pointing to an 
instance of this having occurred, and Linne to have disappeared as a con- 
spicuous object from its steep walls tumbling into the interior." 

There are other instances of apparently physical change, which, how- 
ever, are still held to be doubtful; but the case of Messier, a pair of small 
ring-plains, about eight miles in diameter, close together and isolated on 
the Mare Foecuuditatis, is particularly remarkable. " In connection with 
one of these two formations, Schroter had suspected some physical change^ 
so that Beer and Madler determined to give especial attention to them. 
Three hundred separate observations of these two ring-plains were made 
by B. and M. between 1829 and 1837, for the express purpose of detecting 
any variation between them, with the result of establishing that during 
the whole of this period the two ring plains appeared completely alike. In 
diameter, form, height, depth, colour of the interior and 01 the walls, 
positions of the wall-peaks, these two objects were exactly alike ; and 
B. and M. italicise this in their way, so that no question can be raised as 
to their complete identity in appearance. Yet at present this entire 
identity has been shown to have completely disappeared, and the smallest 
astronomical telescope will reveal the marked dissimilarity between the 
two. For not only is the one ring-plain considerably larger than the 
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other, but it is of different form and differently placed ; one being roughly 
a circle foreshortened into an ellipse, with its apparent greater diameter 
from north to south ; and the other being of an irregular form, fore- 
shortened into a flattened oval, with its longest diameter nearly from east 
to west. Minor differences are also easily noticeable, and they cannot in 
any manner be considered to exactly resemble one another." Mr. Neison 
says (p. 506) "Gruithuisen in 1842 noticed that they were not exactly 
alike, but Webb was the first to point out the importance of this." The 
reader may see what Webb says inhis"Cel. Objects,'* 3rd ed. p. 116, 
where he also gives a figure of Messier from a sketch taken in 1S57, ^^^ 
pronounces that " we have here strong evidence of modem physical change,** 
On p. 507 we read, ** It is noteworthy that while Madler draws the two 
craters as exactly alike, Schroter draws the now smaller eastern (q. 
western?) as the larger of the two, a circumstance indicating a gradual 
change in its dimensions.^' . . . ^' Beer and Madler, there cannot be the 
slightest question, on repeated occasions, paid particular attention to the 
relative dimensions and forms of these two craters ; and the complete 
identity of the two in every respect they draw especial attention to, and 
as they themselves say, the slightest variation could not have escaped 
their notice. Had the two exhibited the now marked difference in form, 
it does not seem possible that it could have escaped the repeated and 
searching examinations of B. and M., so that there seems to have occurred 
in this formation a true modem physical change." That notwithstanding, 
the case of Messier has not been considered a clear proof of this, is thus 
explained by Mr. Neison : *' It does not seem possible to conceive any 
admissible manner in which such a change could have been produced, 
though perhaps a more severe examination might reveal details of the 
greatest importance on this point. Here, however, as elsewhere, the 
greatest difficulty in the way of establishing instances of unquestionable 
lunar changes appears in the inability to show satisfactorily what the 
change is, even if it be admitted. And until the probable nature of the 
alteration has been shown, and until it has been established as one that 
may with probability be regarded as possible, it is not to be wondered 
that much reluctance shomd exist to admit it Thus, until it can be 
shown with probability how on the moon a round ring-plain some miles in 
diameter can be squeezed into a contorted form, the difference now ex* 
isting between the two ring-plains of Messier will not in general be held 
to establish an instance of actual change in a formation on the surface of 
the moon." We live in a severely critical, not to say sceptical age. 
Probably in the last century the reality of the change in Messier would 
have been unhesitatingly admitted. In favour of his supposed volcano, 
which was credited for a time, Herschel I. had no evidence like what has 
been shown in this case. And really we do not see how it can be rejected 
on purely astronomical grounds. Had it been a question of change in 
spots on Jupiter, or in the form of a nebula, no difficulty would have 
been felt. But our greater acquaintance with the moon seems to compel 
us to regard this as also a question of physics ; which, if intractable by 
terrestrial analogy, causes to be regarded with distrust ever so many 
observations, however purposely and carefully made. Though even in 
this point of view we are not quite sure that certain conditions of con- 
traction and subsidence may not go some way to explain the difficulty. 
It is not unlikely that cavities exist beneath the lunar surface, as m 
the earth, and the gradual sinking into one of them of a formation the 
exterior and interior of which may be supposed of different degrees of 
density and elasticity may perhaps account for the diminution of the 
western crater of Messier in size, and iti alteration in form. But however 
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this vutj be, thongli ''almost persuaded," if not quite, to believe in this 
eban^. in spite of the difficulty of accounting for it, we do not neverthe- 
less feel great concern that as yet the transformation is not part of the 
creed of astronomers in generaL In scientific matters scepticism is pre- 
ferable to credulonsness, and better still is often a suspended judgment. 
It is quite possible too, considering bow vast a subject astronomy is now 
become, and the difficulty of bestowing much time and artention on more 
than a few of its branches, that there may be even eminent men who 
have never yet given fair and full place in their minds to this lunar 
question, so as to be able to form a definite judgment. Besides that, not 
ail persons have quite what is called the courage of their opinions, and 
some prefer to wait before giving in their adherence to a view, until it 
becomes pretty generally received. 

Variations also, ap'>arently well established, in brightness and colour, 
both permanent and periodical, appear to indicate some ** processes of 
weathering or tarnishing on the moun's surface." Of the former class, 
'* the white spot wiihin Werner may be taken as a typical instance ; it 
consists of a small area about five miles square on the inner north-east 
wall. It was described by Madler as a star-Jike glittering brilliant point, 
fully io° bright, and therefore probably the brightest point on the entire 
moon. Now it is much fainter than this, and is surpassed in brilliancy 
by a number of other lunar formations. Considering the general faith- 
fulness of the estimates of Miidler in this region, there exist good reasons 
for supposing that the brilliancy of this point has faded." In the class 
of periodical changes the variations on the floor of Plato may be in- 
stanced. *' This formation is a ring-plain sixty miles in diameter, with 
a level interior containing a few small crater-cones. At sunrise the interior 
appears of the usual dull tint of the surface ; it then quickly increases in 
brightness, in the same manner as the rest of the surface, for a short 
time ; but then, instead of maintaining this bright appearance, commences 
to darken slowly, until at Full it is a dark steel grey, and forms one of the 
daikest points upon the entire moon. Soon afterwards it commences to 
grow gradually lighter, and passes through a somewhat similar variation, 
except that throughout the interior is somewhat darker. This change 
in brightness is not due to the effects of contrast, remaining unaffected 
when these are eliminated, and appears to be due to some special features 
on the floor. Beer and Madler, with others, have also suggested the 
possibility of vegetation on the moon ; but Mr. Neison thinks that al- 
though this is admissible, yet that hitherto little evidence has been found 
to connect in any way the periodical variations in tint with processes of 
vegetation. He concludes this chapter thus : *' Much remains to^be done 
in investigating the variations presented by different portions of the 
lunar surface, and it cannot be said at present that these have ever re- 
ceived the searching and systematic examination that they merit. For 
thft purpose of thoroughly elucidating the present condition of the moon, 
this must be undertaken, and it cannot be properly carried out without 
leading to conclusions of the greatest importance and interest — not only 
with regard tu the moon, but to the entire solar system.*' 

The copious extracts embodied in our notice of this work have almost 
assumed the form and attained the dimensions of a little treatise. Before, 
however, we conclude, we will just for a moment digress from the subject 
of the moon itself to its influence un our own globe (and this not as to 
the weather and forms of madness, eti*.. though many still are believers in 
these things). *^The moon,' says Alexander Von Humboldt, "far more 
than all the other planetary bodies, diversifies and enlivens the aspect of the 
firmament in every zone by its varying phases and more rapid changes of 
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position relstirely to the fixed stars ; while man, and eyen the beasts of 
the forest (especially in the primeval forests of the torrid zone), rejoice 
in its mild lustre. By the attracting force which it exerts in conjunction 
with the sun, it communicates motion to our seas, and, by the periodical 
raising; of their surfaces and the eroding; action of the tides, gradually 
modifies the outlines of our coasts, impedes or favours man's labours, and 
furnishes the greater part of the materials of which sandstones and con- 
glomerates are composed, these last being: again covered in their turn by 
the loose rounded particles which form alluvium. Thus the moon, as one 
of the *• sources of movement ' on the terrestrial surface, influences con- 
tinually the geognostic features of our planet." 

Enamoured of the beauty of Endymion, as the ancient mvth has it, 
Selena used to descend on Mount Latmos, in Caria, where he lay, sent to 
sleep by her, that she might be able to kiss him without being observed 
by him. (Many have, no d'ubt, admired a beautiful statue of him asleep 
in the British Museum). We fear Endymion was little of an astronomer. 
He must have missed some splendid opportunities, in which he would not 
have needed lenses or mirrors ; and he might have learned something of 
the invisible side of his a<lmirer. But he appears to have been the 
personification of that which the astronomer is so frequently obliged to 
furego — sleep — on which account, it may be, Kiccioli assigned him 
a walled-plain in the moon, conspicuously dark, and not very far 
from the Lake of Dreams. He is by no means an example for sele- 
nographers. Kather should they take warning from him. Kissed by the 
soft rays of the Queen of Night, let them not give way to the influence 
that gently (^mes over one (expressed in the name Endymion), buc with 
the best resources at their command patiently keep their silent watches. 
The beautiful object of their attention — for now she waits to be courted, 
and no more comes down to profier her charms — will sooner or later re- 
ward their perseverance. A passion earnestly followed up cannot fail, in 
this case, to lead to interesting results. And here is something that will 
lighten their eyes ; for whilst to the mere lunar dilettante (and we fear 
we are not much more ourselves) the volume we have been attempting to 
review will be a delightful and instructive companion by the side of his 
telescope, devoted and persistent moon-gazers will find it much more than 
that. An immense mass of well-arrang:ed material as a basi» for future 
exploration ; fulness and accuracy of information ; promising lines of 
research indicated ; cautions, hints, and encouragements in observing, 
render it for them, what it will likely long remain, the * est existing handbook 
and atlas of the moon ; and for such a seasonable and laborious work 
they cannot fail to feel deeply indebted to its able and painstaking author. 

Latitude and Longitude without Instruments, being a Chart for finding the 
hour of sunrise and sunset for every day in the year, at every place in the 
northern or southern hemisphere. By W. L. Yonge, Lieut -Col. R.A. 
Letts, Son & Co., Limited, 8, Royal Exchange, London, E.G. (In- 
destructible copies of this chart may be had, printed on india-rubber, 
for pocket use when travelling.) 
The main utility of this neat chart (about 14 in. by 18 in.) is for getting 
readily and sufficiently accurately the time of sunrise or sunset. It is not 
said whether refraction is allowed for, or whether it is the rising of the 
npper limb on the centre of the sun. *' Latitude and Longitude without 
instruments" is scarcely a suitable title to place at the bead, for the 
expectations of some may probably not be realized, and they may think the 
word of promise more kept to the ear than fulfilled to the hope. The an- of 
latitude is from 0° to 60° N. and S., clearly divided to quarters of degrees. 
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The latitude beiog known, the lines of sunrise and sunset may be obtained 
by simply placing a ruler on the chart as directed, to one or two minutes. 
Conversely, the latitude may be found when the line of sunrise or sunset 
is known, to about a quarter of a degree sometimes, though about the 
equinoxes the error might be considerably more. As for the longitude, 
a person is supposed to be in possession, by some means, of the local 
mean time, or to have obtained it by an observation of sunrise or sunset, 
after which he must compare it with a chronometer showing Greenwich 
time. This chart reminds us that 20 years ago, Mr. S. M. Saxby, B.N., 
invented the Spherograph ; two pieces of card-board, with circles of the 
sphere, revoWing concentrically, by which all the problems of nautical 
astronomy — latitude, time, azimuth, altitude, and even clearing a lunar 
distance — can be quickly resolved with ease and accuracy. '* It has been 
found by navigators that circles of 5 in. radius will work any question 
which arises at sea, sufficiently near for the practical purposes of the 
navigator. . . . The Spherograph is especially useful to check 
obseryations when worked out by logarithms." Perhaps some one of our 
readers could inform us where these instruments (for there are several 
adapted to various problems) are obtainable, as well as details of price, Ac. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



N.B. — We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 
To all conmiunications must be annexed the name and address of the 

sender, as a guarantee of good faith. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



SUSPECTED VARIABLE STAR C2S2). 

Sir, — ^It may, perhaps, be worthy of passing note that the star referred 
to by Mr. Burnham in the August number of the Astronomical Register ^ 
No. 282 of his Fifth Catalogue of New Double Stars, is to be found in 
the Berlin Star Charts^ viz : — ^in the overlap of Hour XVI. (Dr. Wolfers), 
and in Hour XVII. (Dr. Bremiker), it ,is marked of the 7 th magnitude. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuckfield: GEORGE KNOTT. 

September 7th, 1876. 

THE SATELLITES OF SATURN. 



Sir, — ^In June last when commencing in your pages for another season 
his valuable tables of the satellites of Satnm, Mr. Marth complained of 
the neglect by amateur observers of these predictions. 

Judging by my own experience, one reason for tiiis neglect may be the 
want of familiarity with the individual satellites, and therefore an un- 
certainty as to the particular phenomenon to be expected. Finding con- 
siderable difficulty on this score, I ventured to appeal to Mr. Marth 
himself, and to ask his interpretation of rough sketches made on three 
consecutive nights. He was good enough to explain in reply how, from 
the data on page 227 of the September number of the Register, the semi- 
axes of the apparent ellipses, and the co-ordinates of the satellites, are to 
be obtained for any given time. And he added so excellent a suggestion 
that I take leave to transcribe it for the benefit of amateurs generally. 

Mr. Marth says : ^* Instead of finding the places of the satellites by 
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computation, it will probably be simpler and yet sufficient, to lay down 
the apparent orbits graphically by drawing the ellipses with the semi- 
axes given on page 228, and then to estimate the places of the satellite 
roughly with the help of the times of conjunctions and greatest elongations, 
given on pp. 224 — 226. 

The method is both easy and effective. The apparent orbits and the 
planet being drawn to scale, the positions of the satellites for the times 
given can be readily marked on tracing-paper laid over the drawing, and 
the latter will no doubt be sufficiently accurate for at least a month, a 
fresh tracing being taken for each intended observation. For instance, 
the following sketch (Fig. i) was made in this manner for the evening of 
the 1 8th instant, and Fig. 2 shows the configurations observed here on 
that day, at 22h. 3<Mn. local sid. time [7m. 6*8sec. W. of Gr.]. Both 
figures are drawn as the telescope would show them. 
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Predictions for the times stated. Configurations at 22*30 S.T. 

The scale is <o" to the inch, the dimensions of Saturn being taken from 
the Nautical Almanac, Titan appeared to be in sp. conjunction about the 
time of observation. Tethys could not be seen. Below is a sketch which, 
if you can print it, may perhaps be useful, giving the planet and the orbits 
of four satellites for i Oct., derived from Mr. Marth's tables. Scale 
l" =: o*02 inch. The spaces of lo'' marked on rectangular co-ordinates 
through the centre of the planet, will give the positions of Titan and 
lapetus, unless their elongations be too considerable. A slip of tracing- 
paper could be traced by the reader over the engraved or lithographic 
drawing, and the necessary indications marked in at once from next 
month's tables. 

Apparent orbits ofEnceladus, Tethys, Dione, and Rhea, for i Oct, 1876. 
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Mr. Marth's letter condnded thus : '' The obserrations of real scientific 
ralue are the estimations of the true times of conjunctions there pre- 
dicted. The question is, at what time does the perpendicular from the 
satellite upon the major axis of the ring hit exactly the end of the ring ; 
or, as the estimation cannot be made directly, the question may be better 
put, between which two limits of time does the exact conjunction take 
place ? At what minute does it become doubtful whether it is not close 
at hand, and at what minute is it no doubt past? '* 

Hatherop, Fairford : Tours faithfully, 

19 Sept, 1876. THOS. S. BAZLEY. 



OBSERVATION OF MINOR PLANET (165). 




(From Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 2103). 
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DISCOVERY OF MINOR PLANET (166). 

Washington, Planet (166). Discovered by Professor Peters at Clinton. 

1867. August 10. R. A. 2ih. 30m. Dec. — 19° 23' 

Dailj' motion — 10' Mag. 11. 

LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR 0BSERVA2I0N IN 

OCTOBER, 1876. 



By W. R. Biut, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

In order to keep up the interest which has been manifested of late in 
the formation Fracastorius, attention will be directed this month to the 
southern part of the Mare Nectaris, immediately north of Fracastorius. 
Several drawings of Fracastorius have been received, in which the 
southern part of the Mare Nectaris is included. The tint of the surface 
of this part of the Mure under high illumination is dark, but not so dark 
as the floor of Plato, and the most conspicuous object on it is the Crater 
Rosse (Neison Map XXII ). In Nelson's work this c'*ater is described 
as possessing walls of 7° of brightness, the interior being as much as 6* ; 
it would be well to compare its brightness v* ith that of neighbouring 
craters, especially as variations in brigh'ness have been suspfcted in 
several lunar objects : it is also described as a point at which two light 
streaks traversing the Mare cross. In one of the drawings dated August 
6, 1. 15 am., sent to me by Mr. Dennett, these streaks are given crossing , 
at Rosse, and in a drawing by Simms, dated August 8th, a portion of one 
extending from the western wall of Fracastorius to Hosse is given. 
Mr. Simms marks the Mare on the western side of this streak at a 
higher level than the MHre on the eastern. A careful scrutiny will show 
that the southern part of the Mare Nectaris is crossed by a ^ ray " from 
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the bright Crater 11. See Astronomical Register , April, 1876, p. 97, and 
also one in nearly the same direction from Bosse : observations are 
needed to determine the form and hriUiancy of these rays, which lie in the 
direction of a grand *' ray from Tycho '* ; they are symbolized, the one 
from Bosse by lY. B. p 10, and that from Crater IL by IV. B. p 1 1. The 
streak or ridge from the west border of Fracastorius to Bosse also 
requires careful attention, the drawings of it in my possession not being 
accordant 

Neison mentions three deep craters south of Bosse, which he marks 
a, 6 and c. Of these Simms gives 6, which he marks 12 (see English 
Mechanic^ No. 589, p. 432, letter 11,161^. These craters are in B. and Ai's. 
Map. Neison also gives another crater which aligns with Bosse, 6, and a 
mountain on the nothern floor of Fracastorius undesignated by him. 
This mountain I apprehend to be XII. of the Synopsis of which numbers 
I. to XL have been given in the Register for April, June and August 

XII. A low mountain with three peaks, first seen by me on Septem- 
ber 13, 1862, also in 1863 and 1865, July 11, when I recorded a depression 
or dimple on the S.W. part of its surface. Grover saw it in the same 
year on Jul^ i. In 1870 Blffer drew and described it as a very remark- 
able formation, rising above the general level of the floor of Fracastorius, 
the north and east borders straight and sharply defined. Birmingham, 
in November, 1870, and also on January 10, 1871, gave the three peaks 
ynth. a craterlet enclosed by them. Ingall saw it on the morning of 
July 17, 1870, when it was observed to terminate the eastern line of 
eruption on the floor of Fracastorius. It was probably seen by the Bev. 
J. B» Bichards on April 28, 1876. The pecmarity of form noticed by 
Elger in 1870 has lately been confirmed by Simms and Dennett during 
the early part of August, 1876. 

Erratum, — September, page 200, line i, for Bird read Birt, 
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We find the following in a recent Italian paper : — 

*<One of the best oDservatories of the kingdom is certainly that of 
Arcetri. After the death of Prof Donati the direction of the observatory 
was entrusted to Prof. Tempel, a German, who had before been asso- 
ciated in the observatory with the late distins^uished and lamented 
astronomer. Prof. Tempel, to whom the science is indebted for the dis- 
covery of new groups of nebulae, is at present busily engaged on a new 
chart of the moon, in which will appear divers new craters recently dis- 
covered by him. It is an important work, from which the cultivators of 
astronomy will derive great advantage. Prof. Tempel is well known for 
the extreme courtesy with which he receives all who desire to view the 
starry heavens with the famous telescope of Amici. At the first quarter 
of the moon when our satellite is best placed for observation, there is 
always a great concourse of the public, and Prof. Tempel is most ready 
to afford every explanation even to the least instructed. But in the 
absence of the moon he must on no account be interfered with ; for then 
he is occupied in the observation of his beloved nebuke, anxious to 
increase the patrimony of the science by some discovery of importance. 
During the daytime he works at his fine chart of the moon, which he is 
in hopes of finishing very shortly. We shall recur to it then ; and 
meanwhile desire that the labours of the distinguished Professor may 
not fail to be appreciated as they justly deserve." 
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Meridian 
Passage. 



DATE. 



Frinoipal Occurrences. 



Sun 



Hon 



Tues 



Wed 



Thur 



Fri 



Sat 



Sun 



Mon 



Tues 



Wed 



Thur 
Fri 



Jupiter's Satellites. 



h. m. 
730 

8 2 



22 56 



1444 

15 21 

16 19 



8 



10 



11 



12 



539 

6 20 
9 10 

958 
9 12 

9 39 
9 39 

1034 

10 30 

11 6 
10 45 



Occultation of B.A.C. 

8184 (5i) 
Reappearance of ditto 



O Full Moon 

Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis =42" '00 
Minor axis =6" '53 



Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, I2h. som. 7'59s. 



Sun's Meridian Passage 
iim. 26*24S. before 
Mean Noon 



Near approach of 47 

Arietis (6) 
Occultation of e Arietis 

(4i) 
Reappearance of ditto 



13 



10 2k 
22~T9^ 

15 44 

1658 



Occultation of 17 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 23 Tauri 

(5) 
Reappearance of ditto 

Near approach of 16 

Tauri (5J) 
Near approach of 20 

Tauri (5) 
Occultation of tj Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 28 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Near approach of 27 
Tauri (4) 



h. m. B. 



1st Tr. I. 

1st Sh. I. 

2nd Tr. I. 
1st Ec. R. 



Near approach of 136 
Tauri (5) 



18 



8 



C Moon's Last Quarter 
Occultation of 47 Gemi- 

norum (6) 
Reappearance of ditto 



Inferior conjunction of 
Mercury and Sun 



Conjunction of Moon and 
Venus i"" 16' S. 



2nd Ec. R. 



3rd Oc. R. 



1st Oc D. 



1st Sh. E. 



6 16 

7 14 

6 18 
63s 14 



S48 7 



5 42 



527 



5 51 



h. m. 
Saturn. 

9 36*1 



9 32*0 



9 27-8 



6237 



9 I9'6 



9 15*5 



9 "•4 
9 7*3 



9 3'2 



859-1 



855-0 



8 50-9 
846-8 
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DATE. 


Frinclpal OcciirrenceB. 


Jnpiter'B Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passages 


Sat 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 


6 ' 

21 57 
9 




• 


] 


\i, m. 8. 


h. m. 
8 42*8 


Sun 


Conjunction of Moon and 

Mars 2" 28' N.! 
Illuminated portion of 

disc of Veniis=0'6i2 
niuminated portion of 

disc of Mars =0*988 






8387 


Mon 


• New Moon 
Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury 2" 14' N. 






8 34*7 


Tues 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon 13I1. 45m. 19*358. 






830-6 


Wed 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
14m. 53*05s. before 
Mean Noon 






826-6 


Thur 




1st Sh. I. 


5 33 


8225 


Fri 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter 5° 40' N. 


1st Eo. R. 


4 53 4 


8 18-5 


Sat 










814-5 


Sun 




Saturn's Ring : 
Major axi8=40"*89 
Minor axis =0" '58 


2ndSh. E. 


5 20 


8 10*4 


Mon 








8 6-4 


Tues 


19 54 
11 


3) Moon's First Quarter 






8 2-4 


Wed 




— 




758-4 


Thur 


Opposition of Neptune 
and Sun 


3rd Sh. I. 


4 59 


7 54*4 


Fri 


12 30 
6 

9 45 

ID 46 

13 17 

14 10 

10 27 

" 39 


Near approach of 58 

Aquarii (6) 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Saturn o** i/ 8. 




* 


750-4 


Sat 


Occultation of <t> Aquairi 

(4i) 
Reappearance of ditto 

Occultation of 96 Aquaiii 

(Si) 
Reappearance of ditto 






7 46-5 


Sun 




2nd Sh. I. 


5 15 


742-5 


Mon 


Occultation of 60 Piscium 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 






738-5 


Tues 


12 9 

13 21 








7 34-6 


NO 

Wed 


V, 

1 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

782 (6i) 
Reappearance of ditto 






7 30*6 
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THE PLANETS FOR OCTOBER 



At Tbahsii 


* OYER THE MeBIBIAH OF 


Greenwich. 












Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. 


Rt. AscnnRion. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 

• 


Passage. 


« 




h. m« s. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercury ... 


1st 


1342 59 


S.14 33, 


8''-8 


I 0-6 




9th 


13 27 5 


S.I I 59i 


lo^-o 


13-3 




17th 


12 5j 12 
12 58 57 


S. 542 


gf»2 


23 6-1 




25th 


S. 4 13 


f'2 


22 384 


Venus ... 


I St 


9 42 36 


N.12 49 


2i''-6 


20 56-9 




9th 


10 16 7 


N.io 34 J 


20*''0 


20 58*9 




17th 


10 50 7 


N. 7 55 


is^-e 


21 1*3 




25th 


II 24 25 


N. 4 56 


i7''-6 


21 4*1 


Saturn ... 


1st 


22 19 54 


S. 12 23 J 


i6''-8 


9 361 




9th 


22 18 26 


S. 12 31 


i6''-6 


9 3*2 




17th 


22 17 20 


S.12 37 


le^-e 


8 306 




25th 


22 16 36 


S. 12 40 


iS''-^ 


7 58*4 


Neptune ... 


3rd 


2 II 30 


N.I I 19 


... 


13 I9'2 




19th 


2 9 52 


N.I I 10 


... 


12 147 



Meroury may be obsenred in the momine from the middle of the 
month, rising on the 17th three-quarters of an hour before the sun, the 
interval increasing. 

Venus rises about two hours after midnight on the ist, the interral 
increasing. 

Saturn is visible till two hours and a half after midnight, at the 
beginning of the month, the interval decreasing. His southern declina- 
tion is still unfavourable for observation. 

Neptune will be in opposition to the sun on the 26th. 



SATELLITES OF SATURN. 



w. 



western 



Approximate Greenwich sidereal times of conjunctions and elon- 

ritions occurring between i8h. and 6h. Greenwich sidereal time, 
conj. with following edge of ring. n. north of ring. 
p. „ „ precedinff „ „ s. south „ 
iup. superior conj. with centre of balL e. at greatest eastern elongation. 
vox, inferior „ „ 

1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h. 

Oct I i8'3 EnceL nf. 

22*3 Tethvs. sf. 

23*4 Encel. e. 

4*4 EnceL sf. 

4'8 Mimas, e. 

5'3 Tethys. sp. 

5*6 Dione. sf. 

2 19*2 Bhea. nf. 

20*9 EnceL np. 

21*0 Tethys. np. 

1*9 Dione. w. 

3*3 Encel. nf. 

3*5 Mimas, e. 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 

4*0 Tethys. nf. 

3 19*8 Encel. sp. 
19-8 Tethys. sf. 
22*2 Dione. nf. 

0'8 EnceL w. 

2*2 Mimas, e. 

2*7 Tethys. sp. 

5*9 Encel. np. 

4 14' I Titan. ln£ 29'' s. 
18*5 Tethys. np, 

21*0 Rhea. inf. 13'' s. 

22*3 EnceL sf. 

23*4 Dione. %t 



Sahim. 
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1876. Or. Sid. Time, 
h. 
Oct 4 



8 



10 



II 



12 



0*9 

li 

3-3 

47 
197 

21*2 
33*5 

O'l 
0'2 
2*3 
18*8 
22*2 
22-8 
22*9 
238 

3*3 
47 

20'9 
21*1 
21*5 
227 
I'O 

37 

5-4 
I9'6 

20'2 

20-3 

1*3 
2*2 

41 

i8-3 
19*0 
22-5 

O'l 

2-9 

P 

i8-8 

217 

1-6 

27 

4*3 
19*2 

20'0 

20'6 

03 

1-6 
30 

3-8 
72 

181 

19*2 



Mimas, e. 
Tethjs. nf. 
Bhea. sp. 
Dione. inf. 9'' 8. 
Encel. sp. 
Dione. w. 
Encel. , n£ 
Mimas, e. 
Tethys. sp. 
Bhea. w. 
EneeL e. 
Encel. w. 
Mimas, e. 
Tethys. nf. 
Khea. np. 
Encel. np. 
Rhea. sup. 13" n. 
Dione. e. 
Mimas, e. ^ 
Dione. inf. 9" s. 
Tethys. sp. 
Encel. sp. 
Dione. sp. 
EnceL w. 
Tethys. w. 
Mimas, e. 
Encel. e. 
Tethys. nf. 
Encel. sf. 
Dione. np. 
Tethys. e. 
Bhea. sf. 
Mimas, e. 
Tethys. sp. 
Dione. e. 
EnceL nf. 
Tethys. w. 
Encel. e. 
Mimas, w. 
Dione. sp. 
EnceL w. 
Tethys. e. 
Encel. np. 
Mimas, w. 
Ence]. sf. 
Dione. np. 
Bhea. nf. 
Tethys. w. 
EnceL sp. 
Mimas, w. 
Dione. nf. 
Titan, sup. 29'^ n. 
Encel. nf. 
Bhea. e. 



1876. Or. Sid. Time. 

h. 
Oct. 12 23*0 Tethys. e. 
23*1 Encel e. 

1*6 Mimas, w. 

4*2 EnceL . sf. v 

5*0 Dione. sf. 

13 207 Encel. np. 
217 Tethys. w. 
22*4 Bhea. inf. 13^' a. 

0*3 Mimas, w. 
1*3 Dione. w. 
2'9 Bhea. sp. 
3*1 EnceL nf. 
5*6 Tethys np. 

14 19*5 Encel. sp. 
20*4 Tethys. 
21*6 Dione. 
23*0 Mimas. 

0'6 Encel. 
1*6 Bhea. 
4*3 Tethys. sf. 
5*6 Encel. np. 

15 19*1 Tethys. 
217 Mimas. 
22*1 Encel. 
22'8 Dione. 

0*2 Bhea. 

27 Dione. inf. 9" 8. 

3'0 Tethys. np. 

4*5 Encel. sp. 

47 Bhea. sup. 13" n, 

16 19. 1 Dione. w. 
20'4 Mimas. 
21*0 EnceL 

17 Tethys. 
. 2*1 Encel. 

17 18-5 EnceL 
i9'o Mimas. 
23*6 EnceL 

0'5 Tethys. np. 
4*1 Dione. e. 
6'0 Encel. nf. 

18 20*5 Dione. inf. 9" s. 
22*5 EnceL sp. 
23-2 Tethys. 

0*4 Dione. 
3-5 EnceL 
5*1 Mimas. 

19 200 Encel. 
21*9 Tethys. np. 

1*1 EnceL sf. 
1*6 Dione. np. 
37 Mimas, e. 
4*8 Tethys. nf. 
133 Titan, inf. 29'' s. 



e. 
nf. 
w. 
w. 
w. 



w. 
w. 

sf. 

sf. 

np. 



w, 

nf. 

sf. 

e. 

w. 

w. 
np. 



sf. 
sp. 
w. 

e. 

e. 



2SO 



/SSsfmni. 



27 



2S 



29 



1876. Gr. Sid Time. 

h 

Oct 20 20*6 Tethys. &£ 

21*9 Dione. e. 

21*9 Rhea. nf. 

23*9 EnceL nf. 

2*4 Mimas, e. 

3-5 Tethys. sp. 

5*0 EnceL e* 

M l8'3 Dione. sp. 

1 9*3 Tethys. np. 

20*6 Rhea. e. 

21*5 EnceL w. 

1*1 Mimas, e. 

? 1*4 Conj. of lapetus 
with following edge 
of ring, 14" n. 

2*2 Tethvs. nf. 

2*5 EnceL np. 

? 1 3' 5 lapetus, inf. lo'^ n. 

22 18.0 Tethys. sf. 
19X) Encel. sf. 
19*2 Rhea. sf. 
19*5 Dione. np. 
238 Rhea. inf. 13" s. 
23*8 Mimas, e. 

I'O Tethys, sp. 

1*4 EnceL sp. 

? 1*6 Conj. of lapetus 

with preceding edge 

of ring, 6" n, 

3*2 Dione. nf. 

4*3 Rhea, sp^ 

23 22*5 Mimas, e. 
22*9 EnceL e. 
237 Tethys. nf. 

2'9 Rhea. w. 

4*0 Encel. sf. 

4*4 Dione. sf. 

24 20'5 EnceL np. 
21*1 Mimas, e. 
22.4 Tethys. sp. 

07 Dione. w. 

1*6 Rhea. np. 

2*9 EnceL nf. 

6*1 Rhea. sup. 13' 

25 19*3 Encel. sp. 
19*8 Mimas, e. 
2 1 'I Dione. nf. 
2i-l Tethys. nf. 

0'4 EnceL w, 

5-0 Tethys. e. 

5*4 EnceL np. 

26 18*5 Mimas, e. 

Elongations of the five inner satellites at oh. Gr* 
fifth day. 



»// 



n. 



1876. Gr. Sid. 
Oct 26 19-8 

21*9 

22-3 
2*1 

37 

4*3 

5-8 
6*0 

185 

186 

20*8 
20*9 

1-9 

2-4 

4*5 
6-6 

18-3 

234 
11 

3.2 

3-5 
5-8 

i8-8 

20-0 
22*3 

23-3 
239 

23'9 
1-9 

3*3 
19-8 

22*0 

22*6 

0*6 

0*9 

I.I 

207 

21*3 
21*4 

23*2 

237 

1*2 

4-8 
5*2 
57 

20*0 

21*3 

21*9 

2*3 

3'9 
4*4 



Time, 
h 

Tethys. sp. 
EnceL sf. 
Dione. sf. 
Dione. inf. 9'' s. 
Tethys. w. 
EnceL sp. 
Mimas, w. 
Dione. np. 
Tethys. n£l 
Dione. w. 
EnceL nf. 
Moon near. 
EnceL e. 
Tethys. e. 
Mimas, w. 
Titan, sup. 28" n. 
EnceL 
EnceL 
Tethys. 
Mimas. 
Dione. 
Encel. 



30 



31 



Not. I 



w. 

np. 

w. 

w. 

e. 

nf. 

Rhea. sup. 13'' n. 
Dione inf. 9'' s. 
EnceL sp. 
Rhea. nf. 
Tethys. e. 
Dione sp. 
Mimas, w. 
EnceL w. . 
EnceL e. 
Rhea. e. 
Tethys. w. 
Mimas, w. 
EnceL st 
Dione. np. 
Rhea. sf. 
Tethys. e. 
Dione. e. 
Mimas, w. 
EnceL nf. 
Rhea. inf. 13'' s. 
EnceL e. 
Tethys. sf. 
Rhea. sp. 
Tethys. w. 
EnceL w. 
Mimas, w. 
EnceL np. 
Tethys. np. 
Rhea. w. 

Sid. Time of erery 



1876. Mimas. Enoel. Tethvs. Dione. Bhea. 

1. diff. 1. diff. 1. diff. 1. diff. L diff. 

2 34*3 1904*9 359*o 1310-2' 355°9 951*0 259-6 656*1 30-8 397-5 
7 139*2 -8 2292 *2 226*9 'O 195*7 •o 68*3 'S 
12 244*0 '8 99-4 •! 97*9 951*0 131*7 656*0 1058 '5 
17 348*8 7 329-5 •! 328-9 950-9 67*7 655-9 143-3 "5 
22 93*5 -7 199*6 •! 199-8 -9 3*6 -9 i8o*8 '4 
27 198*2 1904-6 69-7 1310-0 70-7 950'9 299*5 655*9 2i8-2 397-4 
Nov. 
I 302-8 299.7 3or6 235-4 255-6 

To find the elongations for some given hour, the corresponding por- 
tions of the differences, " diff." must be added to the values of 1. given 
in the table, or as the differences refer to 5 sidereal days, or 120 hours, 

the quantities " — ^ x number of hours " elapsed since oh. of the day, 

for which the 1. are given, must be added (subtracting 360° or its mul- 
tiples, in case the sums are larger). These quantities may be taken from 
page 227. 

The rectangular co-ordinates x", y" of the satellites, reckoned parallel 
to the axes of the ring, are then found by x'^ = a sin 1, and y'^ =5 
b cos 1, and the polar co-ordinates p and s by 

s sin (p — 6°-3) = a sin 1. 

s cos (p — 6°*3) =s b cos 1. 
where a and b, the semi-axes of the apparent orbits, may be taken 
from the following table, the last columns of which contain the 
hourly changes of the co-ordinates of fixed stars in reference to the 
axes of the ring. 



Mimas. 


Encel. 


Tethys. 


Dione. 


Bh 


Ba. Hourly change. 


a 


b 


a 


h 


a h 


a 


h 


a 


6 


of a;" ofw" 
// 11 


Oct '' 


ti 


It 


n 


If n 


II 


II 


If 


n 


2 28*6 


4-5 


35^9 


5*6 


45^5 7^1 


58*2 


9-1 


?''§ 


12*7 


+6-9 •4-3^4 


7 28*4 


45 


35*7 


51 


45-2 7*1 


57*9 


9-1 


80*8 


12-7 


6-0 2*9 


12 28*2 


4*5 


35-4 


5*f 


44*9 7-1 


57-5 


9*2 


8o*3 


12*8 


5^1 2*4 


17 280 


45 


35^2 


51 


44-6 7.1 


57-1 


9*2 


79-8 


12-8 


4*1 1*8 


22 27*8 


4*5 


34-9 


5-6 


44-2 7-1 


56-7 


9-1 


79.2 


12-8 


3*0 1*2 


27 27-6 


4*5 


34*7 


5*6 


439 7-1 


56-2 


9-1 


78*6 


12*7 


1*9 0*7 


I 27*4 


4'4 


34*4 


5-6 


43^5 7-1 


55*8 


9-0 


77.9 


12*6 


-1-0-8 +0*1 



Approximate places of the inner satellites may be found more readily 
and without any computation with logarithms, bv means of the following 
tables, the first of which gives again the elongation 1. for oh. Gr. Sid. T. 
of every fifth day, but expressed, not in degrees, but in decimal fractions 
of a revolution. 



oh. Gr. Sid. T. 










Mimas. . 


Encel. 


Tethys. 


Dione. 


Bhea. 


Oct 1. diff. 


1. diff. 


1. diff. 


1. diff. 


1. diff. 


2 '095 5 292 


•997 3640 


•989 2-641 


•721 1-823 


•085 1*105 


7 '387 5-291 


•637 3'639> 


•630 2*642 


*544 1*822 


•190 i*io4 


12 '678 5*291 


•276 „ 


•272 2*642 


•366 „ 


•294 » 


17 -969 5.291 


•915 ,» 


•914 2-641 


•188 „ 


•398 „ 


22 '260 5*290 


•554 » 


•555 2*641 


•010 „ 


•502 „ 


27 '550 5290 


•193 3*639 


•196 2*642 


*832 1*822 


*6o6 1-104 


Nov. 










I *840 


•832 


•838 


•654 


*7io 



252 Saturn. 

These yalnes mnst be interpolated for the times for which the places of 

the satellites are required or to the gi7en values of L must be added 
« cliff 
'■" X number of hours elapsed since the previous tabular date." 

The corresponding quantities for the even hours between 20h. and 4h. 
Gr. Sid. T. may be taken from the following table : — 

Mimas. EnceL Tethys. Dione. Bhea. 
On the tabular date« 

At 20 -824 -879 -912 '939 -963 

22 '912 .'939 -956 .970 -982 

O 'OOO 'OOO "OOO 'OOO *ooo 

2 *o88 *o6i t>44 '030 *oi8 

4 '176 '121 "• -oSS "061 •037 

On the first intermediate day — 

At 20 882 •&7 '440 -304 '184 

22 -970 '667 -484 '334 .202 

O -058 728 -528 '364 '221 

2 -146 789 '572 '395 '239 

4 '235 -849 -616 425 -257 

On the second intermediate day — 

At 20 -940 '335 -969 -668 -405 

22 -028 '395 -013 -698 -423 ^ 

o -117 -456 '057 729 '441 

2 '205 -517 'loi 759 -460 

4 293 '577 -145 790 '478 

On the third intermediate day — 

At 20 998 -063 '497 -033 -625 

22 -087 -123 -541 -063 -644 

o '17$ .184 -585 -093 -662 

2 '263 *244 '629 '1 24 *68o 

4 '351 '305 "673 . -154 '699 

On the fourth intermediate day—* 

At 20 -057 791 -025 '397 -846 

22 '145 '851 '069 .'427 '864 

o '233 -912 -113 458 -883 

2 -322 -973 -157 -488 '961 

4 •410 "033 '201 '519 '919 

The elongations 1. having been found by adding these quantities to the 
values of L for oh. of the tabular date (subtracting i, in case the sum 



equator, 


IS to b€ 


) taken w 


ith the 


argumei 


It 1. iro 


m the lol 


lowing ta 


ble:— 


1. 


1. 


Mimas. 


EnceL 


Tethys. 


Dione. Bhea. 


1. 


1. 


•000 


•500 


O'O 


O'O 


O'O 


o-o 


O'O 


•500 


•000 


•010 


•490 


o*2 


03 


0'3 


04 


0-6 


•510 


•990 


•020 


•480 


0-4 


o'5 


0'6 


o'8 


I'l 


•520 


•980 


•030 


•470 


06 


0-8 


0'9 


1*2 


17 


•530 


.970 


•040 


•460 


08 


10 


I '2 


1-6 


2'2 


•540 


. '960 


•050 


•450 


i-o 


1-2 


1-5 


2'0 
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If 1. is between *ooo and *025 the satellite is on the following side, n. of ring. 
•025 „ -050 „ „ „ „ s. 

•050 „ -075 „ ^ preceding „ s. 

•07s „ -ooo „ „ „ „ n. 

If only a general notion of the places of the satellites is required, it 
may, perhaps, be procured in the simplest way by laying down the 
apparent orbits graphically, and by estimating the positions of the 
satellites with the help of the known times of the conjunctions and 
greatest elongations. (A complete list of them has been published in 
No. 2,098 — 2,100 of the Astronomische Nachrichtent while in the Astro- 
nomcal Register only those occurring between i8h. and 6h. Gr. Sid. T. are 
given, as the whole list would occupy double the space). The semi-axes 
of the apparent orbits of the fiye inner satellites, expressed in semi- 
diameters of the ball's equator, may be taken to be 

Mimas. Encel. Tethys. 
Semi-major axis 3-14 4*03 4*99 

Semi-minor „ 0*50 0*64 079 

If then the distances from the centre of the major-axes 
3, 4, 5, &c., Enceladus will be opposite the point 3 about 3*8 hours 
before and after its greatest elongation,. 

h. 
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Differences of right ascension and declination of Titan and lapetus 
and of the centre of Saturn. At oh. Gr. Sider. Time. 

Titan. lapetus. 

a— A. ^— -D. a—A. ^— D. 

1876. s. " s. " 

Oct. I +io'8i — 32*6 +37*07 +24*9 
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General Notices, 
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Nov. 

It would be of considerable Importance for the' inyestigation of the 
motions of Japetns, if the conjunctions of the satellite with the ends of 
the ring on October 21 and 22 were carefully obser?ed. No such obserra- 
tion has ever been made. 

66, Lambeth Road, S.E. A. M. 

Book Received— "* Seventh Catalogue of Double Stars.'* ByS-W- 
Bumham. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Several interesting articles are unavoidably postponed. 

We cannot publish communications which are not authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, as a guarantee of good faith. 

When subscriptions sent by post are not acknowledged in the next 
number, the Editor will be much obliged if subscribers will at once inform 
him of the fact. 

The Editor will be obliged if those gentlemen who have not paid their 
subscriptions will kindly send them by Cheque, Post-office Order, or penny 
postage stamps, but the Editor will not be liable for loss in transmission. 

Post Office Orders for the Editor are to be made payable to John 
C. Jackson, at Lower Clapton, London, E. 
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PBOGRESS OF ASTRONOMY, 1865 to 1875. 



Dr. Neumann in a lecture delivered in Dresden summarised the 
later astronomical discoveries as follows (we merely give an 
abstract) : — Solar Physics, The discoveries in this department 
of astronomy amounted to as many as 25 by Carrington, Hewlett, 
Weiss, Sporer, Secchi, Janssen, Herschel, ZoUner and Tacchini. 
Oarrington's discoveries were mainly of drift, the direction being 
contrary to that of the sun's rotation ; the division of spots by a 
whirling motion of their parts ; regions of sun-spots and faculse, 
and bands vacant of sun-spots. Howlett and Weiss observed the 
moving away of some dark spots over others, Sporer and Secchi 
found that spots occur over brighter surfaces, and also that the 
various shadings of the nuclei are simply due to the fact that the 
brighter surface beneath comes out more or less. Even the 
darkest nuclei appear with strong magnifications, torn and crossed 
by fine lines of light. Janssen and Herschel, from observations 
made during the total eclipse of the sun on August 15, 1868, 
determined that the protuberances belong to the sun and are of a 
gaseous nature. The principal result of Janssen*s discovery that 
the protuberances can be observed at any time with the spectro- 
scope are as under : *' The protuberances change with great 
rapidity and can even be observed where there is much accumula- 
tion in front of the sun's disc." *'The entire sun is surrounded 
by an envelope of gas 8,000 to 12,000 kilometres in height, 

VOL, XI. 
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which forms the protuberances, which are merely the accumula- 
tions of this envelope.*' Secchi found the greatest height of 
protuberances to be 30,000 geographical miles. Aqueous vapour 
has been found in the neighbourhood of sun-spots which lie lower 
than their surroundings. Many sun-spots have been observed by 
Tacchini of enormous size filled with magnesium vapours. 

Lunar Physics, Dr. Neumann says of our moon, ** it is notice- 
able that according to numerous observations there is still 
volcanic activity in it." 

The Planets — Mercury, Vogel at Bothkamp on the 14th and 
22nd of April, 1 87 1, discovered spots, and ZoUner's observations 
gave the result that the nature of the surface of Mercury is 
similar to that of our moon. 

Venus, This planet is most probably surrounded by a very 
dense atmosphere, so that to see through to the surface of the 
planet is not possible ; whence arises the impossibility of deter- 
mining from tKe frequently observed spots, the time of rotation 
and the position of the axis. 

The Earth, Recent determinations of the mean density 5*56 
and 55. 

Mars, From a careful comparison of over 400 drawings of 
this planet, a result is obtained, which in consequence of the 
marked divergences between the several drawings, especially with 
large refractors, does not correspond with the labour expended. 

Jupiter. The occurrence of coloured bands and the formation 
of bright egg-shaped spots in his equatorial zone coincide vnth 
the epoch of greatest frequency of sun-spots. According to 
Schmidt, in Athens the rotation time is ph. 55m. 25'7s. Vogel 
and Lohse have observed a flattening of xi.?' while Angelmann, 
from calculation, has determined it as y^V^. 

Saturn, In this planet, as in Venus, Mars and Jupiter, Secchi 
finds the occurrence of dark absorption bands in the neighbour- 
hood of the Fraunhofer lines B and and on both sides of D. 
As these are similar to the absorption bands which arise in the 
sun's spectrum principally under influence of the earth's atmosphere, 
through the action of aqueous vapours in the envelope of Saturn 
as in those of other planets. 

Uranus and Neptune, Each of these planets give a different 
spectrum. 

Comets, It is proved that the light of comets does not come 
exclusively from the sun, but that part of it belongs intrinsically 
to their bodies. Schiaparelli's proof of a connection between 
certain comets and star showers is of great importance. 
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EXPLANATION OF NAMES ON MAP OF THE MOON 



We present our readers with the explanation of a selection of about 
300 names on the Map of the Moon. The letters affixed are the initials 
of thft authorities to whom they are due. (H.) Hevelius, (II.) Riccioli, 
(M.) Madler, (S.) JSchmidt, (B ) Birt, (L.) Lohrmann, (N.) Neison. Names 
without letters are Riccioli's. As we are not certain of being right in 
some cases we have marked suoh with a (?). We have also indicated some 
names the explanation of which we have not been able to find. Some of 
our readers may be able to supply these, and also to correct any mistakes 
we may have made in others. We have omitted many names of cele- 
brated persons, both dead and living, as not requiring explanation. 



Abenezra. Jewish commentator, math, and astron., d. cir. 1 194. 

Ahulfeda. Arabian math., geographer and historian, d. 1 33 1. 

Acherusia Prom. (H.) Q. Cape Misenum (?), near which was an 
Acherusia Palus. 

uEstuwn Si7iu8. Bay of tides. 

Agarum Cape (H,) In Palus Mseotis, or Sea of Azov. 

Agatkarchides (M.) Greek geogr., cir. B.C. 130. 

Agrippa. Astrologer, alchemist, &c., d. 1535. 

Albategnius, Al-Battani, Arab, astron. (Sabaean) d. 929. 

Alfraganus. Al-Fergani, Arab, astron., 9th century. 

Alhazen. (M.) Al-Hasan, Arab, math., d. 1038. 

AUacensis P. de Aliaco (Pierre d'Allly), Cardinal Geogr. (Imago 
Mundi, &c.), d. 1425 (?). 

Almanon. Almamun, Khalif astron. d. 833. 

Ahetragius, Alphetragius, of Morocco, Arab. 1050. 

Alphonsus X. King of Castile. " The wise," d. 1284. 

Altai Mts, (M.) North border of highlands of Upper Asia. 

Anaxagoras. Gr. philos., Ionian school, d. B.C. 428. 

Anaximander. Gr. astron., math, and geogr., Ionian school, d. B.C. 547. 

Anaximenes. Gr. philos., Ionian school, cir. b c. 544. 

Ansgarius (M.) Anscarius, Bishop of Hamburg, Mission, to Scandinavia, 
d. 864. 

Apianus. Germ, astron., d. 1552. 

Apolhniiis (M.) Gr. geom., cir. 240 B.C. 

Aratus. Astron. poet, of Cilicia, cir. 272 b.c. 

Archimedes, Math. Syracuse, d. b.c. 212. 

ArchytGs. Math. Tarentum, cir. b.c. 400. 

Argceus Alt. Mountain in Cappadocia. 

Argelander (B.) German astron., 19th century. 

Aristarchus. Astron. Alexandrian school, cir. B.C. 280. 

Aristillus. Aristyllus, Gr. astron., Alex, school, cir. B.C. 233. 

Aristoteles. Gr. philos. d. B.C. 322. 

Arnold (S.) Improver of marine chronometer (P), d. 1799. 

Arzachel. Spanish Moor, astron. cir. 1080. 

Atlas. Gr. mythol. personage. 

Autolycus. Gr. math, and astron., cir. b.c. 350. 

Auzovt (S.) French math, and astron., d. 1691 (or 1693 '^)' 

Azophi. Q. Abdurahman Al Sofi al Razi (?). Dervish and astron. 
loth century. *' Azophi," seems to be for Assofi, as Al Sofi is pro- 
nounced. ('*Razi'' is a native of Rei in Irak.) 
Explanation of tlie following names wanted : Alexander (B.), 

AriadiBus (R.) 
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Bacon fM.) Roger Bacon (?), 1255. 

Bat% (S.) French astron., d. 1793 (executed). 

Baily (M.) English astron., d. 1844. 

BaU(B.) English astron., lyth century. 

Barrow (M.) English math., d. 1677. 

Bayer. German astron., d. 1625. 

Beaumont (&L) Q. Elie de Beaumont, French geologist (?) 

Behaim (M.) Behem, German navigator and astron., d. 1506. 

BemouilU (S.) Jas. B. Basel, math., d. 1705 ; John B., his brother, 

mathn d. 1748 ; Dan. B., son of John, d. 1782. (Eight math, in thii 

family.) 
Berostts. Priest of Belus in Babylon, historian, cir. 250 B.O. 
Berzeliui (M.) Swedish chemist, d. 1848. 
Bessarion, Cardinal, d. 1472. 

Bianchini (S.) Italian math., astron., and antiquar., d. 1 729. 
Billy. French astron., d. 1679. 
Blancanus, Biancani, math, of Bologna, d. 1624. 
Blanchinus (S.) Q. Can this be the same as Bianchini and twice 

named? 
Bomulawsky (M.) Astron., d. 185 1. 
Bohnenberger (M.) 

Bonpland (M.) Botanist, travelled with A. von Humboldt. 
Bwda (M.) Fr. math, and astron., d. 1799. 
Boscovich (M.) Italian math, and astron. d. 1 787. 
Bouguer (S.) Fr. math. d. 1758. 

Boussingault (M.) Nat. Philos., friend of A. ron Humboldt. 
Buch (M.) Prussian geologist, d. 1853. 
BuUicddus. Fr. astron. and math. (Bouillaud), d. 1694. 
Burckhardt (M.) Germ, astron., d. 1825. 
Burg (M.) Germ, astron., d. 1834. 

Bgrgius, Byrge, math, and astron., d. 1633, at Hesse-Cassel. 
Explanation of the following names wanted : Barocius (B.), Bettinua (R.), 

Biisching (M.) 

Calippiu. Of Cyzicus, cir. b.c. 32a (" Calippic period.") 

Campanus, Q. Italian, first translator of Euclid from Arabic, nth 
century P 

CapeUa, Latin writer on many subjects, 5th century. 

Cardamis, ItaL math., d. 1576. 

Caeatus. Ital. math. (Casati), d. 1707. 

Catharina, Galled after one of the canonized persons of that name ? 

Cavalerius. (Cavalieri) Ital. math., pupil of Galileo, and friend of 
Biccioli, d. 1647. 

Censorirms. Writer on astrology, chronology, &c. (De die Natali), d. 
A.D. 238. 

Cepheus. King of Ethiopia, husband of Cassiopeia, and father of Andro- 
meda. 

Christian Mayer (S.) Germ. astron.« d. 1783. 

Clausius (N.) Physicist and math., 19th century. 

Clavius, Germ, math,, d. 1612. 

Cieomedee. Gr. math., 2nd century a.d. (?) 

Cleostratus. Of Tenedos, cir. 500 b.c. 

Conon, Of Alexandria, friend of Archimedes. 

Crisium Mare. Sea of Crises (critical days, or the turnings of diseases). 

Curtius. Q. Q. Curtius the historian. (?) 

CyriUus. Astrou. Alexandrian school. 
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Explanation of the following names wanted : Cabeus (R.)> Capuanus (R.), 

Cichus (U.), Cruger (R.)> Cysatus (R.) 

Daniell (B.) Prof, of chemistry and meteorology, d. 1845. 

Demoeritus. Gr. philos., d. B.C. 357. 

Velisle (S.) Fr. astron., d. 1768. 

Dduc (\I.) Geneyese geologist, &c., d. 181 7. 

Dionysius, Periegetes ? Geograph. poem, 3rd or 4th century, a.d. 

Viophantus (M.) Of Alexandria, algebraist, period uncertain. 

Dor/el Mts. (S.) Astron. of Saxony, d. 1680. 

Doppehnayer (S.) Germ, math., d. 1750. 

Drekbel (M.) Dutch chemist, d. 1634. 

Egede (M.) Danish missionary to Greenland, d. 1758. 
Endymion, Mythol. person. 
Epigenes. Of Byzantium, date uncertain. 

Eratosthenes. Astron. and geogr., Alex, school, 3rd century B.C. 
Euctemon, Gr. astron., contemp. with Meton. 
Eudoxus. Of Cnidus., astron., cir. b.c. 370. 
Explanation of the following wanted : Eichst^dt (R.), Eimmart (S.). 

Fahricius. David F., Germ, astron., d. 161 7. John F., his son, d. 1635. 

Fermat (M.) Fr. math., d. 1665. 

Fernelius. (Fernel) Fr. medical writer, d. 1558 ? 

Firmicus. Astrologer, 4th century a.d. 

Fimtana. Of Naples, astron., d 1646 (or 1656 ?), 

Fontendle (S.) Author of "Pluralite des Mondes," d. 1757. 

Fourier (M.) Fr. math, and nat. pliilos., d. 1830. 

Fracastorius. Of Verona, physicn., poet, astrologer, d. 1553. 

Explanations wanted : Fra Mauro (M.) Fumerius (R.) 

Gartner (S.) Q. Germ, architect, d. 1847. (?) 

Gassendi. Fr. math., astron. and philos., d. 1655. 

Gauricus, Ital. Gaurico, bishop and astrologer, d. 1 558. 

Geber, Arab, alchemist, 1080. (?) 

Greminns. Of Rhodes, cir. b.c. 77. 

Gemma Frisius. Dutch physic, and math. d. 1555. 

Gerard (M.) Q. Of Cremona, translator of math, and other works from 

the Arabic, (?) d. 1187. 
Gioja (M.) Of Amalfi, reputed inventor, (probably improver) of the 

compass, 1300. 
Goclenitts. Two of this name, of Marpurg. i. Magnetist and math., 

d. 1621. 2. Philosoph. writer, d. 1628. 
Godin (S.) Astron. d. 1 760. 

Grimaldi. Of Bologna, Ital. philos., associate of Riccioli, d. 1 663, 
GueriJd. Experimental philos., Magdeburg, d. 1686. 
Guttemberg. Inventor of printing, of Mainz, d. 1467. (Gutenberg ?) 

Explanation wanted of Gruemberger (S.) 

Hosmus Mts, (M.) North of Thrace, Balkan. 

ffagecius. Astron., Prague, i6th century. 

Hanno (M.) Carthaginian navigator (Periplus), 570 B.C. 

Harpalus. Gr. astron., lived before Meton (Censorinus). 

Heinsius (S.) Astron., i8th century. 

Hecatoeus (M.) Of Miletus, Gr. hist, and geogr., d. 476 b.c. 

Helicon, Mountain in Bseotia. 



26o E.vtract from Plvtareh^s Dialogue^ ^c. 

Hell (S.) Astron. Vienna, d. 1 792. 

Iferaclides (Cape ) Of Pontus, pupil of Plato. 

Htrcfnian Mt9. (JA,) In Germany. 

Hertgomus. Astron. d. 1644. 

Hennann. Swiss math, and nat. philos., d. 1 733. 

HeveL Hevelius of Danzig, astron., d. 1687. 

Hipparchut, Gr. astron., Alex. School, B.C. 160 — 1 25. 

Horrebow (S.) Danish astron., d. 1764. 

Hortensivs, Dutch astron., d. 1639. 

Humorum (Mare). Sea of humours (flaids of organic bodies). 

liuyghenB Mts. Dutch math, and astron., d. 1695. 

Hygintus, (Poeticon astronomicon), uncertain date. 

Hypatia, Of Alexandria (daughter of Theon), math, and philos, 

murdered a.d. 415. 
Explanations wanted : Hahn (M.), Hainzel (R.), Hansteen (R.). Har- 
binger Mts. (B), Hausen (S.), Hase (S.) Hippalus (M.), Hommel (R.) 

Imbrium (Mare). Sea of rains. 

Inghircmi CiiL.) Ital. math, and astron., d. 185 1. 

Iridium Sinus, Bay of rainbows. 

Isidorus. Bishop of Seville, encyclopaedist (Origenes), d. 636. 

Jcmsen (M.) Dutch, supposed inventor of . telescope, 1610. 

Kattner (S.) Math, and poet, d. 1800. 
Kirch (S.) Germ, astron. d. 1710. 
Kirvher, Math., orientalist, drc, d. 1680. 
Ktaproth (M.) Prussian orientalist and geographer, d. 1835. 
Kraft (8.) Germ. math, and philos., d. 1754. 
Explanation wanted: Kies (S.). 

(To he continued,) 



EXTRACT FROM PLUTARCH'S DIALOGUE 
*' Ccnceming the Face which is seen in the Disk of the Moon." 

(Tauchnitz ed. used.) 



This treatise is sometimes referred to in works on astronomy. With 
much that is of no value, it contains some things that are curious and 
interesting, which it is endeavoured here to bring together, translating 
closely from the original. Sylla, the first speaker, observing that a 
sharp sight can discern the likeness of a face in the moon, quotes from 
the poet Agesianax : 

^ All of it shines round about with fire ; then in the midst 
Of paler blue than cyanos, appears the eye as of a girl, 
And the soft forehead ; and that is reddish to look at." 

[What cyanos, or kuanos was is disputed, but the colour was a dark 
blue. This face might appear to be made out as follows : right eye. 
Mare Imbrium ; the left, Mare Serenitatis ; a well defined nose is formed 
by the high and bright space between them, extending to Sinus ^stuum 
and Sinus Medii ; and the mouth is furnished by Mare Nubium and Mare 
Humorum. The Indian fancy of an antelope may be recognised, taking 
Mare Serenitatis and Mare Tranquillitatis as the head, and Mare 
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FoBcuaditatis as one of the horns, with Mare Nectaris and Mare Frigoris 
for the other.] The opinion of Olearchus is then cited that this face is 
the image of the great sea reflected by the moon, for that the full moon 
is smoother and brighter than any mirror; and again Agesianax is 
quoted : 

" Or the great swell of the billowy sea opposite, 
Might seem like the representation of a flaming mirror." 

[Humboldt says : " I was once very much astonished to hear a very 
accomplished Persian of Ispahan, who had certainly never read a Greek 
book, to whom I was showing in Paris the spots on the moon's face 
through a large telescope, propound the same hypothesis of reflection as 
that of Agesianax, as prevalent in his own country. * It is ourselves 
that we see in the moon,' said the Persian, ' that is the map of our earth.' 
One of the interlocutors in Plutarch's Conversation on the Moon would 
not have expressed himself otherwise." The same notion, I think, has 
been found in India.] Further on (Sec. VI.), Cleanthes is said to have 
been of opinion that the Greeks ought to indict Aristarchus of Samos for 
impiety, as one who moved the hearth of the world (Kosmos) ; because 
the man endeavoured to satisfy appearances supposing the heavens were 
fixed, and that the earth moved in an oblique -circle, at the same time also 
that it whirled round its own axis. 

It is remarked that the earth is much larger than the moon, " for that 
the shadow of the earth extends the less as occasioned by a larger 
luminous body .... nevertheless the moon being caught by it in 
eclipses, gets free in barely three (spaces) of its own size. [This is 
correct.] Consider now, of how many moons the earth is (the equal), if 
it casts a shadow of which the narrowest breadth is that of three moons." 

Alluding to Phamaces, one of the interlocutors, who whilst assured of 
the stability of the earth, yet pitied the Ethiopians and the people of 
Taprobane [Ceylon], who lay beneath the moon's movement of transla- 
tion, lest so great a weight should fall upon them. Leucius says, ** Yet 
what supports the moon from falling is the motion itself, and the rootlike 
eifeet of the revolution ; even as that which is placed in slin^^s has, as a 
preventive to its falling down, the whirling round in a circle. For its 
natural motion leads everything, if it be not turned aside by anything 
else. Thus 4ts weight does not lead the moon, that being counteracted 
as to its downward tendency by its revolution." 

In Sect. X. Plutarch says that Aristarchus made the sun's distance 
from the earth more than eighteen times, and less than twenty times that 
of the moon, and that the greatest estimate of the moon's distance is 
flfty-six times the earth's semi-diameter. [Hipparchus supposed it = 60 
times, which is very near the truth] 

In Sect. XIX. Leucius observes concerning eclipses : " The earth 
because of its size altogether takes away the view of the sun, for the 
covering is great and has a duration like that of night ; but the moon, 
even if it sometimes covers the whole sun. the eclipse has no duration nor 
breadth, but a certain radiance appears round the edge, which does not 
suffer the shadow to be deep and unmixed." And in Sect XX., of the 
earth's shadow he says, " Being very broad at its base, like cones, and 
'Contracting by degrees, it terminates at the extremity in a sharp and 
fine end. Whence the moon when low down falling in to it is taken by it 
in very great circlos, and passes through the deep and darkest part. But 
when high up— as if in a shoal — having been tinged by the thinness of 
the shfuie, it gets free quickly." [Although the earth's shadow extends 
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to a distance more than three times that of the moon, yet, rigorously 
sneaking, the moon can never pass through the darkest part of it, or the 
(wtohtte umbra (into which no light is refracted through the atmosphere 
of the earth) the apex of the cone of which is only 42 radii of the earth 
from the earth*s centre, while the moon's distance is 60 radii. To 
enter the region of deep darkness (where of course it would be always 
inyisible) the moon would need to be 54,000 miles nearer than ever it 
comes to the earth.] 

In Sect. XXI., Fhamaces baring remarked that the moon is not 
altogether invisible in eclipses, but shines with a certain awful colour, 
like that of burning coals, which is its own proper colour, Plutarch 
replies, that if that is really the case, nothing would be a clearer proof 
of the moon's being an earthly and dense body ; *' but," he continues, 
"it is not so, my dear Phamaces, for there is much variation in the 
colours during an eclipse, and the mathematicians thus define them, dis- 
tinguishing them according to the time and, hour. If the eclipse take 
place in the evening, it appears exceedingly black until the third hour 
and a half ; if at midnight, it sends forth the red and the more or less 
fiery ; but from the seventh hour and a half the red disappears, and 
finally towards dawn it assumes a colour of dark blue and bluish grey, 
on which account the poets and Empedocles call the moon Glaucopis " 
[with eyes bluish grey]. 

In Sect. XXII, ApoUonides says it is impossible that the shadows S^ 
elefts and chasms in the moon should be visible here, and such clefts 
and ruggednesses, too, as would be required to make so much shade, and 
which, moreover, are not discerned by us. To which Plutarch replies 
that it does not follow that to cast a great shadow an object must be of 
excessive magnitude, and he quotes the Iambic — 

" Athos will cover the sides of the Lemnian cow.*' 

** For the shadow of this mountain, it seems, stretches over the sea not 
lets than 700 stadia [about 80^ miles, but the true distance is about 44 
miles. Mt Athos in Macedonia, now Haghion Oros, or Monte Santo, is 
6,350 feet high] to a certain little bronze cow, and this by reason of the 
height of the object which sends the shadow." And he argues that to 
the great distance of the sun rather than to the size of the unevennesses 
on the moon the great shade is attributable, and that the surrounding 
rays of the sun prevent the prominences of mountains being clearly dis- 
cerned in the day time, whilst the depths and hollows and shadowed 
spots are seen a long way off; even so it is not extraordinary if the 
illumined parts of the moon are not to be seen clearly, while the neigh- 
bouring shadowed parts by their contrast do not escape our vision.'* 
[There was a bronze figure of a cow in the forum of Myrina in the 
island of Lemnos, on which at the summer solstice, Pliny ana others state 
that the shadow of Mt. Athos fell. Humboldt, after referring to this 
passage in Plutarch, says, " Under favourable circumstances of the moon's 
position and the state of the atmosphere, it is quite possible to distinguish 
with the naked eye the ridges of the Apennines, the dark wall-surrounded 
plain of Grimaldi, the detached Mare Crisium, and Tycho, with the 
mountain ridges and craters crowded around it. It has been said, not 
without probability, that it was in particular the aspect of the Apennine 
chain which occasioned the Greeks to regard the spots in the moon as 
mountains, &c.,*' and Webb ("Celestial Objects," p. 92) says, "The 
gradual entrance of the range into sunshine about ist Quarter is a 
glorious spectacle, and its projection into the dark side which may b« 
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•een withoat telescopic aid, probably gare rise to the early idea, men- 
tioned by Plutarch, that the moon was mountainous.*'] 

In reply to Theon, who had disputed the habitability of the moon, 
Plutarch (Sect. XXV.) argues that it does not follow if there are no 
persons in the moon tha^it is of no use, since only a small part of the 
earth itself is inhabited, the greater part being occupied by deserts and 
by the great sea, which nevertheless are far from being useless. He 
instances the fertility of the regions about Thebes and Syene, which are 
watered by dews and not rain, in favour of the moon's capability of sup- 
porting life, and he says, '' it is the means to us of many soft and moist 
effects, such as the growth of plants, the putrefaction of flesh, the turn- 
ing sour and thinning (?) of wines, the softening of woods, the easy child- 
births of women.'* .... "Those who suppose that living creatures 
there must be produced and supported in the same manner as here, appear 
to overlook the anomalies of nature, in which we find greater differences 
and dissimilarities betwixt animals themselves, than between them and 
inanimat-e objects, .... as if then, we were unable to approach or 
to touch the sea, and only beheld it afar off, and understood that its 
water is bitter and undrinkable and some one should say that it nourishes 
in its depths many large living creatures of all kinds, and is full of beasts 
who make use of the water as we do of the air, he would seem to tieat of 
fables and marvels. Even so is it with us apparently, in regard to the 
moon, when we disbelieve that any people dwell there. But I should 
imagine they would rather much more wonder at the earth, seeing it like 
sediment and mud, always appearing in wet, and mists, and clouds, a 
place dark, lowly, and motionless, if (notwithstanding) it produces and 
nourishes living creatures which partake of motion, breathing, and heat. 
And if ever they heard the lines of Homer [11. xx. 64 of Pluto's 
domains] — 

* Dismal, loathsome, and dark, by the go^s all held' in abhorrence,' 

and [IL viii. 16 of Tartarus] — 

' So far beneath hades, as is the heaven from the earth,' 

they would certainly affirm that they were spoken of this place, and that 
Hades and Tartarus are both situated here, and that the only earth is the 
moon, distant alike from the regions above and from these lower ones." 

The rest of the conversation (Sect. XXVI. — XXX.) is of a mythical 
character. Sylla describes a group of islands, Ogygia being one of them, 
five days sail from Britain to the north-west, in one of which Kronos is 
confined by Zeus, and is served by Greeks who sail thither for the purpose, 
and where " the sun is hidden one hour less than thirty days, and it is a 
night in which the darkness is not deep, but irradiated by a gray twilight 
from the west," and he narrates what he heard from a person who 
received it from the servants of Kronos, concerning the destinies of the 
soul in relation to the moon, in the wfiich ** whilst the souls of the good 
quickly pass through the dark place, those of the persons punished are 
borne down into it lamenting and shrieking (on which account most 
people are accustomed in eclipses to make a clatter with brazen vessels, 
and rattling sounds at the souls), and the so-called face frightens them 
when they get near to it, looking like something awful and terrible ; yet 
it is nothing of the kind, but as with us the earth has deep and large 
recesses, one on this side emptying itself within towards us through the 
pillars of Hercules [i.e., the Mediterranean], and outside, the Caspian, 
and those about the Bed Sea, so are these depths and hollows of the 
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moon. They call the largest of them the Bay of Hecate, where also the 
souls receive retribution according to that which in their previous state 
of demons, they may have either suffered or done. And there are two 
small ones, for the souls pass through them ; at one time to the heaven of 
the moon, at another towards the earth (of it). The regions toward the 
heaven of the moon are called the Eljsian Plain, those on this side belong 
to Persephone— not (the Persephone) of the under world.*' 

[In order that the longest night shoul4 be of one month, it would be 
necessary to go beyond the 67th degree of latitude, which is farther north 
than Iceland. But the above account of the long night may have been 
only obtained by report, if neither Phoenicians nor Greeks ever reached 
so high a latitude. In the later writers departed souls were called 
demons.] 

GEORGE J. WALKER. 



REVIEWS. 



Report of the Radciiffe Ohnrver to the Board of Trustees^ read at their 
meeting, held July nth, 1876. [Printed by order of the Trustees 
for Private Circulation. ] 

Another good year's work in the Radciiffe Observatory ! Although 
Mr. Main remarks ^^ that the sameness of the work precludes novelty 
or especial interest in the yearly statement, and that it can only be 
thorougly appreciated in observatories pursuing the same tedious and 
uniform investigations,** we believe there is not a true lover of astronomy 
who would peruse this report without great satisfaction. It includes the 
time between June 30th, 1875, and June 30th, 1876. Since the resigna- 
tion of Mr. G. Keating, on March 31st of the present year, the personnel 
of the observatory is as follows: — ^First Assistant, Mr. John Lucas; 
Second Assistant, Mr. Fred. Bellamy ; Third Assistant, Mr. Henry 
Bellamy ; Computer to the Establishment, Mr. Lu£ The Carrington 
Transit-circle, Heliometer, and other instruments are in good condiuon. 
The 10 ft. Reflecting Telescope, made by Sir William Herschel, has been 
lent to the Exhibition of Scientilic Instruments, &c. In spite of very 
unfavourable weather there have been observed 2,303 transits, 3,471 
zenith-distances, 1.187 stars, the sun on the meridian 100 times, and the 
moon 51 times. Observations have been made of all the primary planets; 
the outer ring of Saturn has been observed 7 times, and 64 observations 
of double stars have been made with the heliometer ; with which also 
1 1 occultations have been observed, and 35 observations of the phenomena 
of Jupiter's satellites have been made. The sun has been examined 131 
days, and the spots on 85 of these days delineated in position and circum- 
stances. Photographic meteorology has been carried on successfully by 
Mr. Lucas, by whom al>o a considerable number of shooting stars have 
been observed. The volume of Observations for 1873 was circulated in 
February last, and the volume for 1874 is parti}' in print. The Reductions 
of 1875 are nearly complete. 

VN e find also that a Third Radciiffe Catalogue is in preparation, and 
that Mr. Luff is now occupied with it. This catalogue will probably 
contain about 4,ocx:> stars, the result of nine years' observations, from 
1862 to 1870 both inclusive. It will include, amongst others, almost 
all those stars in the British Association Catalogue whose positions 
have been imperfectly or badly determined. We shall rejoice to learn 
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that additional assistance is granted to expedite this important work, as 
it appears that the other duties of the observatory, and heavy pressure 
of current reductions have hitherto retarded it. A Badcliffe Catalogue, 
we need hardly say, is prized wherever astronomy is cultivated, and the 
grant of a little extra computing power in a work of this magnitude 
would be very grateful to expectant astronomers. 

Useful additions of serial and other works, by presentation or purchase, 
have been made to the library. On the subject of the necessity of 
frequent visits from London, Mr. Main observes, "An astronomical 
observatory does not stand in so- isolated a position as it did formerly, 
but is allied very closely to many of the other physical sciences, and the 
routine of the observing and computing rooms must, in the case of the 
director, be frequently interfered with, by his necessary connection and 
interest in the discussions which are going on in the outer world, and in 
which he is expected to take part." In conclusion, the BadclifiPe observer 
gratefully testifies to the "cheerful zeal and industry of every person 
connected with the establishment." We forget at this moment what 
celebrated Frenchman, in instructing a young diplomatist, ended by 
enjoining " and above all, no zeal I " and what was meant in this case is 
not hard to conceive. In science, however, we welcome any amount of it} 
and it is pleasant when veteran astronomers, whether at Oxford or else- 
where, can testify with pleasure to the zeal of their assistants, who, 
trained under their auspices, are now rendering valuable service to 
astronomy, and who may in some cases hereafter win for themselves 
renown in its history. 



Results of astronomical observations made at the Royal Ohsei^atory, Cape of 
Good Hope, during the years 187 1, 1 872 and 1873, under the direction 
of Edward James Stone, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c., &c. 

This volume contains an introduction, tables of instrumental corrections, 
star ledgers and star catalogues— 282 stars having been observed in 1871 j 
417 in 1872, and 707 in 1873. We also have some observations of the sun, 
ocGultations of stars by the moon, and of Winnecke's comet in 1 87 1, 
observations of Tuttle's comet in 187 1 and 1872, and of Tempers comet 

in 1872. 

In the introduction Mr. Stone tells us that his present object is the 
formation of a general catalogue of southern stars to the 7th magnitude, 
using Lacaille's as a working catalogue. The work has been much 
impeded by the time that had to be spent on the i860 catalogue, and also 
by the deaths of hi?* assistants, but Mr. Stone hopes to finish it in 1878. 

In this volume, which is the first instalment of the materials for the 
projected catalogue, are to be found observations of all Lacaille's stars 
within 15° of the south pole, and of nearly all stars to the 7th magnitude 
within the same zone. The instrument used has been the Capfi transit 
circle, which is similar in power and construction to the Greenwich 
instrument; it was erected in 1855. 

During the interval, 1856— 1872, it was found that the relative sub- 
sidence of the western over the eastern pivot amounted to 4' per annum, 
in 1872 the error was over-corrected, so that the level error is now large, 
the correction in one instance amounting to + 1*8755. 

The observations in right ascention were generally made by " eye and 
ear " as the stars observed were near the pole, but some transits were 
observed by the galvanic method; care being taken to determine the 
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clock error bj the "cjc and ear" method if the star* for place were 
obcenred bj it. 

The only dlfBeiilty Mr. Stone has met with in redacing the transit 
obeerrations is one arising from a change of " personal equation *' of one 
of his assistants, which change took place after an illness, from which 
time the assistant obserred stars systematicallj late, and for slow moving 
stars the error is considerable, as much as +0'i6os having to be applied 
as a correction to the azimath error determined by this observer. 
Unfortunately the change was not discovered for more than a year, so 
that it gave some trouble in the reductions. Strange to say, as soon as 
this peculiarity was pointed out to the assistant it disappeared after a 
few days. 

It appears that the circle observations are not quite so satisfactory. 
In the first place, the Nadir determinations of the zenith point cor- 
rections show annual changes of ±io" from the mean, though the deter- 
minations on the same day are generally accordant, and Mr. Stone 
considers it prudent to reduce each night's observations with the zenith 
point correction determined on the same night and by the same observer. 
A change in flexure has also been detected ; in 1855 its amount was 
found to be ^-o'''26. A new determination was made in 1870, Nov., and the 
result came out — o"'75,the observations were repeated on, 1871, March 6 
and 7, and in 187 1, October, and the mean of these determinations gave 
— o"'6i7. N» ^* ^' ledgers have been reduced with the flexure— o" 26, 
BO that they require a small correction on this accoimt. But what 
troubles Mr. Stone most of all is the systematic difference of about o"'86 
between the zenith point corrections determined by reflection observa- 
tions of stars and by the Nadir reflectmg eye-piece. After much con- 
sideration Bir. Stone has determined to reduce all his circle observations 
with corrections determined by the reflecting eye-piece, because observa- 
tions of stars by reflection are rendered uncertain bv the windy weather 
which prevails during the summer months, and also because, if the cause 
of the discordance should be discovered, corrections c&n be applied more 
easily if the reductions are made in this way. 

By comparing a number of observations of stars above and below the 
pole Mr. btone is led to believe that there is a systematic discordance in 
the circle readings, then assuming that the readings are affected by an 
error of the form A. sin. Z. -f- B. cos. Z. -|- G. sin. 3 Z., he computes 
a table of corrections which he has applied to his ledi^er results in 
N. P. D. ^ 

In the reductions the assumed latitude was 33® 56' 3"'2, which is that 
determined by Henderson. 

Mr. Stone tells us that he would much prefer to print his observations 
in detail, as is done at Greenwich, instead of comprising three years' 
work into one volume, but that, of course, it would require a larger staff, 
would entail greater expense, and would delay the publication of his 
observations considerably. 

Let us hope that Mr. 2Stone will be enabled speedily to publish for our 
edification his General Catalogue of ^>outhern Stars to the 7th Magnitude. 

The only errata that have caught our eye are — Introduction, page xxiv., 
line 6 from bottom, for latitudes read latitude ; line 5 from bottom for 
diacordance read discordances. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



N.B.— We do not hold ourselyes answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

To all communications must be annexed the name and address of the 

sender, as a guarantee of good faith. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



ZODIACAL LIGHT. 



Sir,— Two or three times during the spring of this year and last, whilst 
observing the zodiacal light, I noticed an apparent continuance of it 
through Leo and Virgo in the S.E. ; thinking, howeyer, it must be only 
due to faint stars or mist I made no note of it. 

Last night, whilst watching for meteors, and looking in the direction 
of Pegasus, I lowered my eyes, and immediately noticed a distinct differ- 
ence in the darkness of the sky, there being a similar bamd of light through 
Pisces and Aries to that seen in the spring. I could trace it distinctly to 
the Pleiades, but it then became lost in the Milky Way. I should be glad 
to know if any one can corroborate these observations. 

I saw 14 meteors between the hours of 9 and 11. Most of them ap- 
peared to come from a large area of radiation comprising Aries, Triangulum 
and part of Perseus. They were all small. On Sept. 21st I counted 45 
meteors in a watch extending from 8.15 to 11. They were almost aU 
extremely small. Ten of the smallest emanated from a point i° north of 
the centre of a line joining a and y Pegasi. Some were from Lacerta, 
Perseus, Aquarius, and other radiants. 

At 5 p.m. on the 24th Sept., there were portions of a very brilliant 
rainbow visible at Chelmsford. The primary bow was quadruple and the 
secondary bow double. 

Writtle, near Chelmsford : H. CORDEB. 

October 14, 1876. 



STAR MAGNITUDES. 



Sir, — ^Heis' estimates of star magnitudes, as given in the catalogue to 
his Atlas, are, as a rule, so very accurate that any discrepancies in 
the relative brilliancy of stars observed by him are worthy of notice as 
indications of variable light. The following may be noticed ; — 

1. /3 Bootis, rated by Heis at 3 mag., and y Bootis 3-4 mag. In March, 
1875, ^^^ March, April, June, and July, 1876, I observed y to be dis- 
tinctly brighter than /3. In June, 1876, the difference seemed nearly half 
a mag. in favour of 7. 

2. /3 Scorpii, rated 2 mag. by Heis, and I Scorpii 2*3 mag. On the 
loth of this month I observed these stars to be almost exacuy equal, i 
perhaps very slightly the brighter of the two. Heis must have made son.e 
mistake in rating j3 Scorpii as 2 mag. , unless it be variable. Both j3 and 
y seem to me nearer 3 mag. than 2 mag. 

3. <T Sagittarii is rated 2*3 mag. by Heis, and \ Scorpii 3 mag., but the 
latter is now certainly the brighter of the two, and fully 2 mag. The low 
meridian altitude of \ Scorpii at Miinster may however account for its 
being rated 3 mag. by Heis. 

4. Heis rated y Corvi as 2 mag., but it seems to be about 2^ mag., and 
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aboat equal to c CMonis. It is certainlj less than the brighter stars in 
the Ploogh, rated 2 ma^. bj Heis. Sereral of the stars in Corrus hare, 
however, been saspected of Tariabilitj. 

Umballa, Ponjab : Tours faithfullj. 

Angnst 14, 1876. J. E. GORE. 



THE COMPAyiOyS OF THE POLE STAR. 



Sir, — On 25th September, between 6 and 7 p.m., I saw the two small 
companions of the pole star qnite plainly with my 6\ With-Browning 
reflector, and my wife distinctly recognised them in the position stated 
by M. Boe. Since then I have on one or two occasions jost recognized 
them from knowing what to loolT for, but not plainly enough to have 
been sure of their existence. 

I do not think they are difficult optical tests, as they are very brilliant 
for their minute size, but they will probably prove extremely troublesome 
loeather tests, and only fairly risible on exceptionaUy good occasions. 
Perhaps strong twilight, or even moonlight, may favour their exhibition. 
When I saw them well the sky was very light 

Nights that do for many difficult doubles fail with these objects, as a 
very little flashing, or unsteadiness, or exaggeration of rings prevent 
their being seen. I fear it will be very difficult to watch them with any 
constancy. Large telescopes may have failed from their making the 
pole star very bright, and then occasioning radiation, but perhaps more 
probably from their requiring exceptionally good weather for their best 
performance. 

Ashdown Cottage, Forest Bow : I am, kc^ 

October 17, 1876. H£NBT J. SLACK. 



a OCTANTIS. 



In the preface to the Nautical Almanac for 1879, Mr. Hind states that 
the place of <r Octantis for that year is taken from Stone's " Places of 
eight close southern polar stars." It appears that the Nautical Almanac 
place of this star for the year preceding 1879 is considerably in error. 
For instance, in 1878, the N, A, mean position is B. A. i8h. 21m. 3*425. 
and N. P. D. 179° 16' 31 "'24, whilst Stone's place for the same year is 
B. A. i8h. 20m. 53748., and N. P. D. 179° 16' 33" -92. The JSautical 
Almanac place, previously to 1879, has been worked up from Maclear's 
observations of 1834, and the error is to be ascribed not to any fault in 
these observations, but to an insufficiency in the correction for precession 
applied from year to year, which of course gives an incorrect amount of 
annual variation, and produces, after the lapse of years, a large error in 
the star's tabular place. 

A. W. DOWNING. 



THE SATELLITES OF SATURN DURING AUGUST 1876. 

In common with every observer of the Saturnian system, I am under a 
considerable obligation to Mr. Marth for his valuable Ephemeris of the 
satellites, which has rendered a very easy matter what were otherwise a 
difficult one, viz., the identification of each object, whatever the hour of 
observation. If the following notes are of any interest to him, or to 
otb«r readers of the Astronomical Register^ they are at their service. 
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Micrometer measurement of the places of Mimas and Encdadus being 
impossible, except in a much larger telescope than my own, and those of 
TethySj Dione, and Rhea often difficult and unsatisfactory owing to 
unsteadiness of the atmosphere; most of the observations were made by 
obtaining the difference of R. A. of the centre of the globe and the 
satellite, by transits across the field. I. found it better to rely upon their 
disappearance behind a stop which covered half the field of a Browning 
achromatic power of 450, than by the usual mode of transiting a wire, 
because in a series of transits by the two methods, those by the former 
were most accordant. 

Whenever possible, a series of transits of each object, varying from five 
to eighteen was taken, and the mean entered in the table. 

The places of Titan and Japetus were determined exclusively by this 
method, and those of Rhea, JJione and Tethys as often as practicable ; 
when otherwise their positions were estimated, and carefully laid down on 
a plan of the system to scale, whence their distance? could be accurately 
measured off and tabulated. Not until the last day or two did I know 
of the very close agreement in general with Marthas positions of Titan 
and JapetuSy as until then I had not applied the corrections for the hour 
of observation. 

The whole of the observations of Titan and Japetus are given. Of 
the others only those of which the time of observation was' nearest to 
Marth's calculated positions, several of RJiea, Dione and Tethys being 
omitted. 

Aperture used = 8'15-in. speculum by With, and a reflecting prism. 
Brighton. ^ =^* • 

HENRY PRATT. 
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+ 378 


3*5 


+ •28 


5 


199 


—12-38 


12-25 


— -13 








8 


196 


— 3-86 


3-5 


+ -36 


—10-86 


II* 


+ •14 


10 


19 '5 


+ 6-53 


7-0 


+ -47 


-1638 


1 6*4 


+ -02 


II 


20* 


+10*42 


ii-i 


+ -68 


—1907 


19-1 


+•03 


12 


-20* 


4-12-69 


13- 


-f -31 


— 21-59 


216 


+*0I 


13 


205 


+13*14 


13-5 


+ -36 


—24-03 


23-8 


—•23 


H 


19- 


+ ir8i 


126 


— 79 


— 26*10 


26 


— -lo 


15 


20'3 


+ 862 


9* 


-•38 


—28-36 


28-4 


+•04 


16 


197 


+ 4-83 


5-1 


— -27 


—30*25 


29*9 


— *35 


20 


20* 


—11-93 


11*9 


— '03 


—36-09 


35*9 


—19 


21 


20*4 


12-47 


I2'3 


— -17 


--37*03 


367 


-*33 


23 


215 


7*34 


7-6 


— -26 


-38-19 


37*5 


— '69 


25 


20* 


- 


- 216 


3'2 


•fi-04 








27 


207 


- 


-10-77 


11-3 


+ -53 








29 


207 


- 


-1317 


137 


-- -53 


-35*86 


35*7 


--•16 
-.•26 


30 


20-8 


- 


-ir6i 


11-9 


-- -29 


—34*66 


34*4 



If the differences above in the case of Titan are reliable, they show 
that from 8th to 13th in traversing the N.E. portion of its orbit it was in 
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advaaoe of its nlrnlitod pontion ; a snppoaitioii which teems strength- 
ened bj its return to the same part of its path between 34th and 29^1 
▲ognst, when it again shows an adTince. 



i I"? II S- S ?!:l .gai Remarks. 

h. h. o « 4» 

5S.elong. 2r6 19-9 — 5*^ Si E. 82*5 By transits 558. Almost on miyor 

axis. Apparently -|-. 
1 1 sp. 1 7*9 207 + 9*a 33 W- 35* At 2oh. on a line with S. limb of globe. 

14 E. 22'9 20- —9*5 80 E. 88- By transit 6*1 s. N. of mig. ax. 

15 sf. 21*5 20-3 — 3*9 2S B. 25- 

20 sp. 19-2 20- -|- 2*4 24 W. 24- 

21 W. 17-8 217 +12-8 79 W. 84- By transit 5*48. = 81". 

23 B. 24-1 217 — 7'9 80 E. 87- Just 8. of major axis. Apparently -f. 

By transit 5-98- =s 88"'5. 
25in£8. 33 21-5 +6o- 70 W. 68- 
30 W. 19*1 21* +2*9 80 W. 84* By transit 5 'Ss. = 82"s. 

DiONB. 

3 W. elong y.5 19* + 82 56 W. 52* 

II W. 23- 206 —13*2; 56 W. 55* N. ofmaj. ax. Brighter than Bbea. 

14 W. i6-8 19*5 +148 55 W. 55- N. of maj. ax. 

21 n£ 0-8 217 +114*9 S3 E. 52-5 By transit 3-58, = 52''-5. S. of mi^. 

ax., about ^ rad. of globe. 

23 nf: 187 21*5 +154 35 E. 34* 

29 B. 18-9 21- +ir5 56 E. 56- 

30 W. 278 21- —37*4 45 W. 46- 

Tethts. 
5 B. I9'9 193 — 4*7 45 B. 38* N. of maj. ax. At 20*5b. slightly S. 

of maj. ax. 
8 W. i6-i 21-2 +40*2 35 W. 36- 

20 E. 23*3 20' — 26* 41 E. 39* N. of maj. ax., distance scarcely equal 

to length of maj. ax. 

21 W. 22- 217 — 2-3 45 W. 48- By transit 3-28. =48". Just S. of 

mai. ax. 
23 W. 19-4 21*5 +16-5 43 W. 43* N. ofmaj. ax. 

Enceladus. 
3 E. 217 19* —29-4 30 E. 30- 

10 E. 186 197 +11-9 34 B. 37' 

14 E. 21*5 208 — 7*6 3? E. 30- 

21 B. i8'3 217 +37* 28 E. 31* On line with S. margin of ring. 

23 W. 19*8 22* 423*9 32 W. 35* Just S. of maj. axis. 

MlMA5. 

8 W. 209 21-2 -f 47 29 W. 28- 

xoW. 18-3 2o- +268 25 W. 24* 

25 W, 2I'I 21*5 + 6*3 29 W. 28* On major axis. 
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THE CONJUNCTION OF TITAN WITH SATURN'S RING, 

On 1 8th Sept., 1876, 1 observed a conjunction of Titan with the pre- 
ceding edge of the ring, but the time of the occurrence was not included 
in Mr. Marth's tables, perhaps because of the distance of Titan from the 
major axis. However, having been prevented from observing the satellite 
in inf. conj. with the centre of the planet, which was indicated in the 
tables, preparation was made for its coi\j. with the ring. Using a 
power of 450, and having carefully placed the straight edge of the dia- 
phragm (referred to in my paper on the *' Satellites for August ") on the 
major axis of the ring, I rotated it by the position circle through 90°, and 
set it in contact with the ring's preceding edge. 

At 2ih. 15m. Sid. Time, Titan was so close to the diaphragm mat it 
required attention to decide that it still had not reached it. At 2ih. 20m. 
it was almost yet still scarcely in contact. At 2ih. 22m. Titan was 
apparently truly in coi\j. with the preceding edge. 

Brighton. HENEY PRATT. 

I ■ II '■ 

LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

NOVEMBER, 1876. 

By W. R. Birt, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

Among the drawings of Fracastorius lately received are two by Simms 
dated as follows: — One from sketches maae on April 29, May 29, and 
June 26, 1876, the other August 8, 1876. These drawings, as well as one 
by Durrad dated April 28, 1876, contain a line of objects stretching from 
the north-east end of the east wall to a point not far from the northern 
termination of the west wall. This line is admirably situated for a base 
line in delineating the outline of Fracastorius by measurements, the 
objects comprising it are (i) the shallow crater X of the synopsis, see 
List for August, No. 164, p. 191. (2) The low mountain with three 

Eeaks, XII., see List for October, No. 166, p. 245. (3) An object seen 
y Ingall, Elger, and Birmingham in 1870. Between 1871, January, and 
1873, April, there is no record of it, but in the interval, April, 1873, and 
April, 1876, it was seen by Gaudibert, by Durrad April 25, 1876, and by 
Simms in April, May or June, and on August 8th, 1876, Durrad draws 
and describes it as a mountain ; it is XIV. of the synopsis. (4) XIII. of 
the synopsis, which is drawn and described by Durrad as a mountainous 
ridge adjoining a lower ridge connected with the central mountain IX. 
of synopsis, see List for June, No. 162, p. 148. The lower connecting 
ridge of Durrad is somewhat in the direction of Miss Ashley's ridge, but 
not in its locality. (5) XXI il. of the synopsis, a mountain seen by 
Durrad on April 25, 1876, and by Simms in April, May or June, 1876. 
Durrad gives a sixth object in this line, viz., a semi-circular ridge on the 
north-east of XII. ; it is XXII. of the synopsis. Will observers please 
say with what apertures they can detect any of these objects ? 

' DISCOVERY OF TWO PLANETS 



(From Asironomische Nachrichten.') 
I. Planet discovered by Prosper Henry : 1876, Sept. 28. I2h. 30m. 

M. T. Paris. 

a oh. 26m. 248. ^ -f 5® 22'. Mag. loS. 

2. Planet discovered by Watson : 1876, Sept. 28th, a oh. 22m. ^ + 5* 9'. 

Movement southwards. Mag. 11. 
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ASTRONOIICAL OOCDfifiENCES FOK NOVEMBER, 1876. 



DATS. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jupiter's SatelUtes. 


Passage. 


Wed 


1 

1 

2 
3 


h. m. 

11 30 

12 9 

13 21 
10 20 

1038 
1820 

10 14 
1823 

IQ13 

18 51 

1935 

19 

19 IS 
1921 


Full Moon 
Ooooltation of B.A.C. 

782 (6i) 
Reappearance of ditto 




h. m. s. 


h. m. 
Saturn. 

7 30*6 


Thur 


Occultation of 66 Arietis 

(64) 
Beappearanoe of ditto 
Occultation of 17 Tauri 

«^4) 

Reappearance of ditto 

Occultation of 16 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 20 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Near approach of 19 

Tauri (5) 
Occultation of 23 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 


• 

§ 

OQ 

1 




7267 


Fri 


648 
731 


Occultation of y^ Tauri 

(54) 
Reappearance of ditto 


OQ 




7227 


Sat 


4 


10 4 

10 51 
1839 

938 
5 16 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

1746 (6i) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Near approach of 136 

Tauri 


■a 

I 

5 




7 i8-8 


Sun 


_5 
_6 

7 

"i 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 




a> 

3 




714-8 


Mod 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, ish. 4m. io"46s. 


'53 

> 




7 10*9 


Tues 


Near approach of y 

Gancri (4^) 
Sun's Meridian Passage 

i6m. 10*258. before 

Mean Noon 


a 

P4 




7 70 


Wed 


( Moon's Last Quarter 


^ 




7 3-1 


Thnr 


1354 

6 
23 

18 




•g 




6592 


Fri 


Occultation reappear- 
ance of T Leonis (5) 


I-H 




655-3 


Sat 


Saturn's Ring : 
Major axis=39''*57 
Minor axi8=o" -38 


1 
OQ 




651-4 


Sun 


Conjunction of Moon and 

Venus 4* 8' N. 
Conjunction of Moon and 

Mlars 4' 0' N. 






647-5 


Mon 








643-6 


Tiies 


14 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Mercury $• 36^ N. 






6398 
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DATE. 


Principal Occurrences. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Meridian 
Passage. 


Wed 


15 

16 

17 
18 
19 


h. m. 
1247 


• New Moon 
Illuminated portion of 

disc of Venus=o73o 
Illuminated portion of 

disc of Mars =0 '973 




h. m. s. 


h. m. 
635-9 


Thur 


4 
19 


Uranus at quadrature 

with the Sun 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Jupiter 5** 34' N. 






6 32*0 


Fri 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon I5h. 47m. 32*588. 






628*2 


Sat 


Sun's Meridian Passage 
14m. 33'57s. before 
Mean Noon 






6244 


Sun 




02 




6 20*5 


Mon 

Tues 


20 
21 




1 




6 167 






.s 




6 12 '9 


Wed 


22 
23 

24 
25 


1626 
647 

2 

16 




s 

s 




6 9'i 


Tliur 


1> Moon's First Quarter 
Near approach of t 

Aquarii (4) 
Saturn at quadrature 

with the Sun 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Saturn 0° 31' 8. 


S3 

a 

OQ 

•a 




6 5*2 


Fri 




t 




16 1-4 


Sat 


« 




^ 




5 57*6 


Sun 


26 
27 

28 

29 
30 


19 

7 57 

854 
933 

23 3 
3 5 

3 47 

3 35 

4 10 

3 59 

4 49 
4 3 

18 48 

19 10 
1559 




1 




5 53-8 


Mon 


Conjunction of Mars and 
Venus 1° 15' N. 


•53 


5 500 


Tues 








546-3 


Wed 


Occultation of 47 Arietis 

(6) 
Eeappearance of ditto 
Near approach of e 

Arietis (4^) 


1 




:5 42-5 


Thur 


Full Moon 
Occultation of 23 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of r\ Tauri (3) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 27 Tauri 

(4) 
Reappearance of ditto 

Occultation of 28 Tauri 

(5i) 
Reappearance of ditto 

Occultation of x^ Tauri 

(5i) 
Reappearance of ditto 


1 




5387 


de' 
Fri 


0. 
1 


Near approach of B.A.C. 

1648 m 




1 
1 

1 
1 


535-0 
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THE PLANETS FOR NOVEMBER 



At Transit oyer the Mebibiah of Greenwich. 













Meridian 


FLanets. 


Date. 


R(. Ascension. 


Declination. 


Diameter. 


Passage. 






h. m. s. 


/ 




h. m. 


Mercury... 


I St 


13 27 30 


S. 6 52 


6"'! 


22 39*3 




9th 


14 II 59 


S.ii 34 


S^'S 


22 52*2 




17th 


15 045 


S.16 18 


4 9 


23 9*4 




25th 


15 51 42 


S.20 184 


4''-6 


23 288 


Venus ... 


1st 


II 54 40 


N. 2 4 


le^'J 


21 67 




9th 


12 29 34 


N. I 21 


IS"-; 


21 lOI 




17th 


13 4 59 


JT. 4 sij 


IS"! 


21 13-9 




25th 


13 41 5 


N. 8 20 


I4''*3 


21 185 


Saturn ... 


1st 


22 16 18 


S. 12 41 


i6''-2 


7 306 




9th 


22 16 20 


S. 12 39J 


le^-o 


6 59-2 




17th 


22 16 48 


S. 12 36 


i5"-8 


6 28-2 




25th 


22 17 42 


S. 12 30 


IS"-; 


5 57-6 


Neptune ... 


4th 


289 


N.I I I 


• ■ • 


II lO'O 




1 6th 


2 6 55 


N.io 55 


• • • 


10 21*6 



Mercury rises nearly two hours before the sun at the beginning of 
the month, the interyal decreasing. 

Venus rises about three hours after midnight, the interval slightly 
increasing. 

Saturn may be observed till midnight at the beginning of the month, 
setting earlier each night. 

SATELLITES OF SATURN. 



Approximate Greenwich sidereal times of conjunctions and greatest 
elongations occurring between i8h. and 6h. Greenwich sidereal time, 
f. conj. with following edge of ring. n. north of ring, 
p. ff „ preceding „ „ s. south „ 
sup. superior conj. with centre of ball. e. at greatest eastern elongation. 



M 



inf. inferior 

1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h. 

Nov. I 20*o Tethys. 

21*3 Encel. 

21*9 Mimas. 

2*3 Encel. 

3*9 Tethys. 

4*4 Ehea. 

2 187 Tethys. 



M 



W. 

w. 
w. 

np. 
np. 

w. 

e. 



i8-8 EnceL sf. 

1 8*9 Dione., np. 

20'6 Mimas, w. 

1*2 Encel. sp. 

2*6 Tethys, sf. 

27 Dione. nf. 

3-0 Rhea. np. 

3 19*3 Mimas, w. 

227 Encel. e. 

1*3 Tethys. np. 



w. „ western 

1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 

3*8 Encel. 
3*9 Dione. 

4 i8'0 Mimas. 
20-3 

01 
o*2 
27 

53 
12-9 

5 i8-4 
19*2 



9t 



sf. 
sf. 
w. 
Encel. np. 
Tethys. sf. 
Dione. w. 
Encel. nf, 
Mimas, e. 
Titan, inf. 
Rhea. sp. 
Encel. sp. 
20'5 Dione. nf. 
22*8 Tethys. np. 
o*2 Encel. w. 
4'0 Mimas, e. 
5*3 Encel. np. 
57 Tethys. nf. 



29" s. 



r 



SattM*iu 



375 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 
6 



8 



10 



II 



12 



i^ 



21*5 Tethys. sf. 

21-7 Dione. sf. 

2 1 '8 Encel. sf. 

1-6 Dione. inf. 9" s. 

2*7 Mimas, e. 

4*1 Encel. sp. 

4*4 Tethys. sp. 

5*5 Dione. sp. 

lo. I Dione. w. 

20'2 Tethys. np. 

20-3 Rhea. sup. 12" n. 

20*6 Encel. nf. 

0*8 Rhea. nf. 

1*4 Mimas, e. 

17 Encel. e. 

3'l Tethys. nf. 

18*2 EnceL w. 

i8'9 Tethys. sf. 

23*2 Encel np. 

23*4 Bhea. e. 

o'O Mimas, e. 

1*9 Tethys. sp. 

3*0 Dione. e. 

5*6 Encel. nf. 

19-5 Dione. inf. 9" 8. 

22*1 EnceL sp. 

22*1 Bhea. sf. 

22*7 Mimas, e. 

23*3 Dione. sp. 

0-6 Tethys. n£ 

2'6 Bhea. inf. 12'^ s. 

3*1 Encel. w. 

19*6 Encel. e. 

21*4 Mimas e. 

23-3 Tethys. sp. 

0*5 Dione. np. 

0*7 EnceL sf. 

5*8 Bhea. w. 

20'i Mimas, e. 

20*9 Dione. e. 

22'o Tethys. nf. 

23*6 EnceL nf. 

4*5 Bhea. np. 

4*6 EnceL e. 

5*9 Tethys. e. 

1 8*8 Mimas, e. 

207 Tethys. sp. 

2 1. 1 Encel. w. 

2*2 Encel. np. 

4*6 Tethys. w. 

5*8 Dione. w. 

6*1 Mimas, w. 

6*4 Titan, sup. 28" n. 

1 8*4 Dione. np. 

i8'6 Encel. sf. 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h. 

19-5 Tethys. nf. 

1*0 EnceL sp. 

2*2 Dione. nf. 

3*3 Tethys. e. 

4*5 Mimas, w. 

14 1 8*2 Tethys. sp. 

I9'9 Bhea. sp. 

22*6 EnceL e. 

2*1 Tethys. w. 

3*4 Dione. sf. 

3*5 Mimas, w. 

30 EnceL sf. 

. 15 15*6 Bhea. w. 

20'i EnceL np. 

237 Dione. w. 

08 Tethys. e. 

2*2 Mimas, w. 

2*5 EnceL nf. 

16 19*0 EnceL sp. 
20'0 Dione. nf. 

217 Bhea. sup. 12'^ n. 

23-5 Tethys. w. 

o*o EnceL w. 

0*9 Mimas, w. 

2*3 Bhea. nf. 

5*1 Encel. np. 

17 21*2 Dione. sf. 
21*6 EnceL s£ 
22*2 Tethys. e. 
23'5 Mimas, w. 

0*9 Bhea. e. 

I'l Dione. inf. 9" s. 

4*0 Encel. sp. 

5*0 Dione. sp. 

18 20*5 EnceL m. 
2a9 Tethys. w. 
22*2 Mimas, w. 
23*6 Bhea. sf. 

1*5 EnceL e. 

4*1 Bhea. inf. 1 2'' s. 

4-8 Tethys. np. 

19 18*0 EnceL e. 
197 Tethys. e. 
20*9 Mimas, w. 
23' I Encel. np. 

2.5, Dione. e. 

30 Tethys. sf. 

5*5 Encel. nf. 

20 1 8*4 Tethys. w. 
19-0 Dione inf. 9" s. 
19*6 Mimas, w. 
21*9 EnceL sp. 
22*9 Dione sp. 

2*3 Tethys np. 

3*0 Encel. w. 



2y6 



Saturn* 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 


1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 


- 




h 








h 






6-0 


Rhea. np. 




232 


Dione. 


w. 




129 


Titan. in£ 28'' 8. 




1*5 


Tethys. 


nl 


21 


183 


Mimas, w. 




2*4 


EnceL 


nf. 




19s 


EnceL e. 




2-5 


Rhea. 


e. 




o-i 


Dlone. np. 


27 


18-9 


Encel. 


sp. 


% 


o'S 


EnceL sf. 




19-6 


Dione. 


nf. 




i-o 


Tethys. sf. 




217 


Mimas. 


e. 




5-6 


Mimas, e. 




239 


EnceL 


w. 


22 


20*4 


Dione. e. 




0-3 


Tethys. 


sp. 




23*4 


EnceL nf. 




I'l 


Rhea. 


8t 




237 


Tethys. np. 




50 


EnceL 


np. 




43 


Mimas, e. 




57 


Rhea. 


inf. 12" 8. 




4*5 


EnceL e. 


28 


20*4 


Mimas. 


e. 


«3 


21'0 


EnceL w. 




20-8 


Dione. 


sf. 




21*4 


Bhea. sp. 




21*4 


EnceL 


s£ 




22*4 


Tethys. sf. 
EnceL np. 




23-0 


Tethys. 


nf. 




2*0 




07 


Dione. 


in£ 8" 8. 




3*o 


Mimas, e. 




3-8 


EnceL 


sp. 




5'3 


Dione. w. 




4*5 


Dione. 


sp. 




5*4 


Tethys. sp. 




6-6 


Titan, sup. 26'' u. 






Moon near. 


29 


19-1 


Mimas. 


e. 


24 


i8-o 


Dione. np. 




203 


EnceL 


nf. 




185 


EnceL sf. 




217 


Tethys. 


sp. 




20' I 


Rhea. w. 




1*4 


EnceL 


e. 




21*2 


Tethys. np. 
EnceL sp. 




5-6 


Tethys. 


w. 




0-9 




57 


Dione. 


np. 




17 


Mimas, e. 


30 


20'4 


Tethys. 
EnceL 


nf. 




17 


Dione. nf. 




22*9 


np. 




41 


Tethys. nf. 
Encel. w. 




2-1 


Dione. 


e. 




5*9 




4-3 


Tethys. 


e. 


25 


i8*8 


Bhea. np. 




5*1 


Mimas. 


w. 




199 


Tethys. sf. 
Encel. e. 




53 


Encel. 


nf. 




22*4 


Dec. I 


i8-5 


Dione. 


inf. 8" s. 




233 


Rhea. snp. 12'' n. 




19*2 


Tethys. 
Encel. 


sp. 




03 


Mimas, e. 




21-8 


sp. 




2*8 


Tethys. sp. 




22*4 


Dione. 


sp. 




2*9 


Dione. sf. 




2*9 


Encel. 


w. 




^'l 


Encel. sf. 




3-0 


Tethys. 


w. 




Rhea. nf. 




3-8 


Mimas. 


w. 


26 


i8-6 


Tethys. np. 
EnceL np. 


2 


18-4 


Rhea. inf. 12" s. 




20*0 




193 


EnceL 


e. 




230 


Mimas, e. 


? 


223 


lapetus. 


sup. 10" 8 



This is the last chance which observers will have for more than a 
dozen years, of observing a close conjunction of lapetus with the centre 
of Saturn. Will it be allowed to slip away without being taken 
advantage of? 

The semi-axes of the apparent orbits of the five inner satellites, and 
of the outer rim of the ring, expressed in semi-diameters of the ball's 
equator, may be taken to be 



Semi-major axis 

Semi-minor axis. 

Nov. I 

II 

21 

Dec. I 



Ring. 
2-31 

037 

0-37 
037 

036 



Mimas. EnceL Tethys. Dione. 

6*40 



3-14 

0*51 
051 
0*50 
0-49 



403 

0*65 
0-65 
064 
0-63 



the polar semi-diameter of the ball being 0*90. 



4*99 

o-8i 
081 
080 
078 



1*04 
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If these apparent orbits are laid down graphically, and the points of 
the major-axes at the corresponding distances from the centre are 
marked 3, 4, 5, etc., approximate positions of the satellite may be esti- 
mated with the help of the prerious list of coig unctions and elongations, 
since Enceladus will be found opposite the point 3 about 3*8 hours before 
and after its greatest elongation. 
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These values must be interpolated for the times for which the places of 
the satellites are required, which may easily be done with the help of the 
tables at page 252, when the co-ordinates x may be found in the table at 
the bottom of page 252 and beginning of 253. 
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JErrata in October nnmbeiH — Page 241, line 5 from bottom, for on read 
or; page 242, line i, for lines read times; page 242, line 3, for line retA 
time; page 246, in the occultation and reappearance of 17 Tauri, for 
5.39, 6.20, read 8.44 and 932. 
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First Meeting after the Long Vacation, November loth, 1876. 

William Huggins, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., &c., President ^ 

in the Chair. 
Secretaries —Mr, Dunkin and Mr. Eanyard. 
The minntes of the preceding Meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Eanyard reported that 133 presents had been received by 
the Society since their last meeting in June. Amongst these 
was a complete set of the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Finnish Society, which had been presented by Prof. Krueger, of 
Helsingfors, and two volumes of Argelander's Abo Observations, 
also a beautifully finished drawing by Prof. Temple, of Florence, 
of the Great Nebula in Orion, and an oil picture, by a Spanish 
artist, representing the appearance of the sky and sea during the 
total solar eclipse of December 22 nd, 1870. The studio 
window, from which the picture was taken, looked out to sea 
towards the north, and consequently the eclipsed sun is not seen 
in the picture, but is supposed to be at the back of the observer. 
No light is seen upon the horizon and the objects in the fore- 
ground appear dimly lit up. The thanks of the Society were 
formally voted to the donors of the presents. 

The following candidates for the fellowship of . the Society 
were balloted for and duly elected : 

George Spedding Almond, Esq., Daisy Hill, Dewsbury. 
Josiah Owen Oorrie, Esq., B.A., Red Cot, Putney Park 

Lane, 
Gapt. Joseph Leeman, Aberdeen, and 
Herbert Sadler, Esq., Honiton Rectory, Devonshire. 
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The President: The meeting will be glad to hear that the 
Astronomer-Boyal has a communication to makeHo us to-night. 

Sir G. B. Airy : At two or three of the first meetings of the 
Society in recent Sessions the President has intimated that he 
thought it desirable that I should make a report on what has 
been going on at the Observatory during the vacation. With 
regard to the general proceedings of the Eoyal Observatory — 
they have gone on in the usual way, with great strictness and 
severity. I declare that upon looking over the observations of 
the moon taken at the observatory during that severe part of the 
lunation which we know as the •' old moon," the morning moon, 
I have been most surprised at the regularity with which the 
observations have been kept up. Nothing I could say would 
exceed the value I put upon that regularity, and on the zeal of 
the assistants at the observatory, who have been engaged on this 
severe duty. (Hear, hear). In the next place we have been 
prosecuting also an arduous task under the direction of my 
Chief Assistant, Mr, Christie, — we have been prosecuting the 
observations which were first urged upon us by Mr. De la Eue, 
connected with spectroscopy and photography of the sun, and I 
trust that the observations so made will be found to be very 
valuable : and we have also been attending to the important 
deductions from observations which you, Mr. President, initiated 
in this country. As regards another subject, it is well-known to 
the members of the Society that I have myself been engaged, 
with proper assistants, upon a novel form of the lunar theory — 
a numerical lunar theory ; the work has been going on and I 
have brought with me on the present occasion some sheets to 
illustrate my practical view of the matter. It is very important 
that nothing should be lost of what we have done ; and to pro- 
vide against any contingency, I have endeavoured to preserve our 
work as far as we have gone by way of printing. 

The Astronomer-Royal then showed six sheets of numerical 
formulae, all of which related to expressions for the perturbations 
of the moon that occur parallel to the plane of the ecliptic ; accom- 
panied with others relating to perturbations normal to that plane, 
and proceeded to explain that each number exhibited on the sheets 
had been the result of numerous other numbers produced by multi- 
plication and then added together ; in some instances between 
twenty and thirty. He added : the Society will, I think, say that 
I have done well in providing against contingencies and avoiding 
risk so far as I can, in order that the labour so far as it has gone 
shall not be lost — by printing. (Hear, hear.) After this there 
follow certain matters which will not be thoroughly understood 
except by persons who have entered very minutely into these 
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questions, and especially who have entered into my views of the 
mode of dealing with the lunar theory. The great and leading 
principle is that every co-efficient amongst these is supposed to 
be affected by an error, unknown at present, but which I trust 
we shall make out fully in the long run. I trust that a great 
part of this theory, to which I attach some importance, is made 
secure. That part of it not fully completed at the present time, 
and not exhibited in print, is yet at the present time far advanced. 
I am very happy to say my plan is known in gome measure to 
Professor Adams, and there can be no better judge of the value 
of the mode of treating it. (Hear, hear.) 

The President : You have already anticipated the duty which 
falls upon me, to ask you to return your thanks to the Astro- 
nomer-Eoyal. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dunkin : The first paper is the one which I have had 
longest on hand, and which ought, therefore, to be read first. 
It has been in my hands three or four months, but as there has 
been no meeting of the Society it has been obliged to be deferred 
till now. It is by Professor Langley, of the Allegany Observa- 
tory, Pennsylvania, entitled Measurements of the direct effects of 
the surCs spots on terrestrial climates. 

Since the question of the influence of solar changes on terres- 
trial climates was opened by the elder Herschel, a great number 
of observations have been compiled without any result, and the 
evidence appears to be different according to the interpretation 
of the compiler. But if we limit our inquiry to the direct effect 
of the sun spots upon the heat radiated, it appears that it may 
be possible to say by how many degrees or parts of a degree the 
annual temperature will vary between a year of maximum and a 
year of minimum spot areas. To do this it was necessary to 
procure trustworthy measurements of the relative amounts of 
heat radiated by a sun spot and an equal area of photosphere, 
and, secondly, to obtain the relative proportion of photospheric and 
spot surfaces at the different periods. And having done this, we 
can estimate within what specific limits we can assert that the 
terrestrial temperature will necessarily be changed. 

Professor Langley had therefore, in the first instance, instituted 
experiments to determine the difference of the heat radiated by 
a unit of area of sunspot umbra, a unit of area of sunspot penum- 
bra, and a unit of area of the photosphere. He had then made 
use of these estimates to determine the difference in the amount 
of the total solar radiation which might be expected in a year of 
maximum sunspot frequency and in a year of minimum sunspot 
frequency, For this purpose he had made use of the estimates 
of sunspot area arrived at by Schwabe, Oarrington, Dd la Eue, 
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Balf oar Stewart, and Loewy, and tlie general result wHch be 
arrived at was that the total difference of radiation would amoant 
to only '0009 of tlie total radiation, and the whole effect upon 
terrestrial temperatnre would, at most, be represented by a differ- 
ence not exceeding three-tenths, and not less than one-twentieth, 
of I ° centigrade. A great part of tbe paper was devoted to a 
description of tbe methods be bad employed in determining tbe 
difference of tbe beat radiated by an area of tbe umbra> and an 
equal area of pbotospbere. A galvanic pile was inclosed in a 
darkened chamber, kept at a constant temperatnre by hot-water 
receptacles ; and tbe pile was carefully screened, so that small 
areas of the son's disc conld be thrown upon it, while it was, at 
tbe same time, screened from varying radiation in all other direc- 
tions. Tbe estimates given in the paper were deduced from 36 
measures of the differences of umbral radiation and photospheric 
radiation, and from 32 measures of the differences of penumbral 
radiation and photospheric radiation made in tbe autumn of 1874 
and the beginning of 1875. 

Captain Noble : Does Professor Langley give in bis paper tbe 
mode by which he obtained the mean temperature of the earth 
at tbe various periods? for as far as local temperature is concerned, 
I don't suppose we have bad a hotter summer than we have ex- 
perienced in England during this year, which it will be remembered 
has been a year of sunspot minimum, for many days tbe sun having 
been absolutely free from spots, and I am therefore curious to learn 
bow be got at the mean temperature of tbe earth — whether he 
took the mean temperature of England, or North or South 
America, or where. 

Mr. Dunkin : Oaptain Noble must bear in mind that this paper 
was written long before tbe hot weather set in. (Laughter.) 

Sir G. B. Airy : The suggestions made in this paper are really 
of a very important nature. Some of tbe observations tbat were 
initiated at the Paris Observatory and have been followed by tbe 
Observatories of Edinburgh and Greenwich, may perhaps throw 
some light on this subject. It is well known that we have bad 
for many years thermometers sunk in tbe soil at different depths, 
namely, at 3-ft. French measure, 6-ft., 12-ft., and 24-ft. I am 
not sure whether these were tbe best distances tbat could have 
been chosen, but those are tbe depths adopted, because they were 
adopted at tbe Paris Observatory in tbe first instance. The dis- 
cussion of the observations made at the various Observatories has 
given a definite law of progression of temperature, its changes 
decreasing with the depth from the surface of tbe earth to the 
depth of 24 French feet, which may be said approximately to be 
25 English feet. Tbe result of the discussion is thus : — Tbat 
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the temperature travels downwards, and that the summer of the 
surface is felt at a depth of 25 feet or thereabouts, long after 
the summer is over. So that the depth of winter in these lower 
regions occurs in the month of May. This is established perfectly 
we-U, and has been thoroughly discussed, and the rapidity of the 
progression is well understood. There is another circumstance 
connected with this ; and although the materials for it existed 
perfectly in other places, yet I think is has not been brought to 
our knowledge till within the last few years or thereabouts, by 
myself, in examining the extensive series of observations made at 
Greenwich ; it is this : — That in different years there is considerable 
difference in the temperature of the surface of the ground. When 
I say considerable, I mean six degrees of Fahfenheit, which is a 
quantity far beyond any possibility of eiTor in determining the 
mean temperature of the year. When we trace the temperature 
downwards, corrected by the law of the decrease of temperature 
which I have spoken of, and which has been ascertained mainly 
by comparing one half of the year with another half of the same 
year, and so on — when we examine the decreasing temperatures 
through the course of a year, beginning the year at different times 
for the different depths according to the law of the propagation 
of temperature which has been ascertained from the half-yearly 
division of the observations of temperature — when we do that we 
find then that the year's temperature goes on approaching to an 
almost definite value, till at last the variations sink to nothing. 
Where we begin with a difference of six degrees between two 
years at the surface, that difference goes on decreasing gradually 
in the course of the year, and at the end of the year it still exists, 
but almost insensibly. Well, now, the inference from this is, 
that most certainly the changes that are to be observed in the 
temperature of the external surface of the earth do not come from 
the inside, but come from outside, because they go on diminishing 
as they go from the surface downwards till we come to localities 
where the temperature is about 47 Fahrenheit (but I do not speak 
from the book as to the exact figure) — we come to a temperature 
which is sensibly uniform between one year and another, although 
at the same time the mean temperature at the surface through- 
out the year from one year to another has varied as much as six 
degrees. Now, I think this leads to a very important cosmical 
fact indeed, — whether our temperature comes from the sun or 
something else external to it I will not venture to say, — but this 
I will venture to say, that our changes of temperature, as far as 
we have been able to observe them from year to year, come 
from something not internal but external. But then, on the other 
hand, we have evidence confilctlng with that. I cannot say 
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that we know of a change coming from within, because I do not 

think any such have been sufficiently observed ; but in different 

places, not only near to Tolcanoes, but in mines and other places 

not far removed from us, the temperature is considerably above 

that of the surrounding strata. At the Wheal Clifford mine, in 

Cornwall. I have walked at the depth of 1,400 feet in water 

which was really scalding my legs ; and everybody who has been 

at Naples knows of similar facts. I have thrust my arm through 

sea water into the sand and found it was so burning hot that I 

was glad to get it out again. There are exceptions to the rule 

that all heating comes from the outside, and we seem to have the 

strangest medley of evident variations of heat from the outside 

and from the inside that anybody can imagine. We all look upon 

it as a problem which is certainly not determined at the present 

time, and in all probability will remain undetermined. Confess- i 

ing my ignorance, Sir, I will sit down. (Laughter.) 

Mr. De la £ue : I have given some attention to the subject 
which has been brought forward by Professor Langley, and 
though I am not prepared at the present time to state fully my 
convictions on the subject, seeing that the work that I undertook * 

some time ago at the request of the Boyal Society is being done 
twice over, in consequence of some serious errors which were dis- 
covered in a paper in course of printing, which I suppressed. 
Yet there is one remark I wish to make, that undoubtedly the 
investigations of Professor Langley are of very great value, inas- 
much as he is a man quite able to deal with such investigations 
with all the exactitude that is necessary. The investigations he 
has made of the differences of the radiant heat derived from sun- 
spots and from the photosphere are of the greatest value ; but it 
does not at all follow that the greatest amount of solar radiation 
takes place at the period when the spots are fewest. It is very 
possible that the greatest amount of solar radiation takes place at 
those periods when the greatest number of sunspots indicate 
periods of great solar activity. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that the periods of sunspots, or the periods of solar activity, 
must in a great measure periodically affect solar radiation, and if 
the solar radiation varies only ^^^ of a degree it must have a very 
great effect on climatology. Hence it is very desirable that sun- 
spot investigations should be continued through a very great 
number of years, and that they should be made at many localities 
on the surface of the globe in order that we may ensure records 
tor every day of the year. Now the experience of the work at 
ivew IS this :— that though one gets a greater number of obser- 
vations than one would at first conceive possible in England, still 
there are lacuna, that it would be very desirable to fill up. I am 
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glad therefore that the Astronomer-Boyal has taken up at the 
Eoyal Observatory the work commenced at Kew. It has been 
commenced in Australia, and I hope the day will come when 
it will be taken up in India. It is not sufficient for all the 
problems to be solved that solar photographs should be taken on 
the small scale necessary for a general observation of the spots 
and their position in order to determine the solar rotation and 
other subjects connected with the sun, but it is very essential 
that studies of the sun should be made photographically upon a 
large scale. I have shown years ago that it is quite possible to 
take solar photographs on a scale of 4 feet to the sun's diameter, 
and that is a desideratum that should not be lost sight of ; and I 
hope the influence of the Royal Astronomical Society will be 
exerted to obtain from the Government such aid as is necessary 
to conduct the operations which are requisite to secure photo- 
graphy on a large scale, and which are quite beyond the powers of 
individual efforts to prosecute continuously. 

Mr. Banyard: The remark I was going to make has been 
partly anticipated by Mr. De la Bue. It seems from general 
reasoning probable that the sun's radiation will not so much 
depend upon the spottiness of its surface as upon other causes. 
It seems to me probable, indeed, that the total heat radiated by 
the sun will be greatest at a period of sunspot maximum, rather 
than at a period of sunspot minimam, as assumed by Professor 
Langley. It seems to be proved that at the periods of sunspot 
maximum the upward currents in the solar envelopes, which we 
observe as prominences, are most active, and it is evident that 
the matter which is brought from a lower level is much hotter 
and more luminous than that of the upper strata. The radiation 
from any area of the sun is no doubt compounded of the radiation 
from matter at very various levels, and if, daring any period, the 
upward and downward disturbances are more active, thus bring- 
ing the hotter matter to the outside, it will no doubt cause 
the total radiation from the area to be increased. It seems, 
therefore, probable that at a time of sunspot maxima the 
total radiation from the sun will be increased to a far greater 
extent than it would be diminished by the absorption of the spot 
areas. 

Sir G. B Airy : If I may be allowed to speak again I would 
say, alluding to the word "climatic" effect, used by Mr. De la 
Bue, that after making this discovery of the strange changes 
which have taken place in the temperature of the exterior surface 
of the earth, I entered into a correspondence with the Board of 
Trade, in order to obtain from them the variations in the amount 
of cereals grown in this country in the years to which the most 
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important changes apply. I got their returns for every year; 
and on looking at them I fixed upon wheat as the most suitable 
grain to make enquiries about, for the reason that here in 
England we are just, as I may say, in the border climate for the 
produce of wheat. There are other countries that produce wheat 
better than our own, but we produce it very well, and at a short 
distance further north they do not produce wheat at all. I 
thought it would be a critical grain for the estimation of the 
effects of the difference in temperature in the different years. 
Well, I am sorry to say that I was very much disappointed in 
the resul^t ; except in one case, and that was with reference to the 
year i860, which, judged by the criterion of the temperature of 
the soil, was a bad one, and judged by the criterion of the 
amount of wheat produced, was also a bad one. In other cases 
there was sometlung which seemed like indications of some 
connection, but they were not quite certain, and I have never 
dared to produce them as actual instances or as incontrovertible 
instances of the connection between the two things ; but between 
1 860 and the year which preceded it and the year which followed 
it it seemed that there could be no doubt. 

The Chairman : It now becomes my duty to ask the meeting 
to return their thanks to Professor Langley, and in doing so I 
think we must not lose sight altogether of the experimental 
facts which he hiis contributed to our knowledge in connection 
with this subject. He has given us more accurate measurements 
of the relative heats of the different parts of the sun's surface. 
These data will no doubt be of very great value. At all events, 
I think that more accurate knowledge of the relative heats 
radiated from the umbra and penumbra as compared with the 
surrounding solar surface may throw considerable light upon 
many questions which are still under discussion in solar physics. 

Mr. (Christie was called upon to read a paper entitled On the effect 
of wear in the micrometer screws of the Greenwich transit circle — 
he said — This is a paper on the inequality which has been found to 
arise from the effects of wear of the micrometer screws of the 
Greenwich transit circle microscopes. The point to which I chiefly 
wish to draw attention is, that however perfect micrometer screws 
may be when they are received from the maker's hands, they 
must not be trusted after they have been in use for many years. 
It will be seen that if the spring which is always used to 
counteract the screw is always acting in one direction, it will 
cause wear in that direction, and the screws will get worn in the 
part where they are most frequently used more than in any other. 
The consequence is that an error may be produced which may 
sensibly affect a large number of obsei-vations in a systematic 
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manner. ^ In the case of the microscopes at Greenwich, this 
effect was found out by the repetitions of observations of the 
Nadir point. They were always made with the same part of the 
circle, but when the change was made at the part of the screws 
at which the division was bisected, it was found there was a cor- 
responding change in the Nadir point resulting. This threw a 
suspicion on the micrometer screws, and on examining them 
certain errors were found. They were afterwards compared by 
supplementary microscopes which had been very little used, and 
it was found there were large discordances, ranging from — 1""4 
to + o"'8, which are large quantities in these matters. The 
question arose how long these errors had existed. This was an 
important matter, because it affected all the observations of stars 
wluch had been made at Greenwich for a number of years. It 
was found that in 1868 considerable wear had already taken place, 
and the corrections applicable were sensibly the same as in 1875, 
except for one part of the screw near the o revolution. This 
seemed rather puzzling, but it was explained by the circum- 
stance that the practice had been coiAmenced in that year 
of taking the Nadir point observation about the o revolution, 
and, therefore, that part of the screws had been more worn, and 
as the observations were taken twice a day the two curves 
showed a discordance at that part, at least, that is the only 
explanation I can give. My main point is to show that however 
many observations we may make of any one star, we cannot 
trust our result beyond a certain point, and must make allow- 
ance for certain systematic errors which may be of considerable 
amount. 

Mr. De la Bue : It occurs to me that in observations it would, 
perhaps, be well if we had appended to circles, besides the ordi- 
nary screw micrometer, some contrivance in the nature of a 
vernier with microscopes magnifying sufficiently. It is obvious a 
vernier is not likely to be affected by wear, and comparison from 
time to time with the micrometers in common use might afford 
facilities for determining the errors of the microscopes. I may 
mention, for example, that in the micrometer which is used for 
measuring the solar photograms I abandoned the screw entirely 
in the construction of the instrument, and the measurements are 
made by means of a vernier. 

Mr. Christie : The effect of any error from wear of the screws 
might be eliminated by making the microscopes in pairs, and 
reading in opposite directions; or with the spring acting in 
opposite directions, so that in one case you would have the read- 
ing increasing towards the head, and in the other microscope of 
the pair the reading increasing from the head; in that way the 
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effect would be practically eliminated, and would only be shown 
by the discordance between the two microscope readings. 

Mr. Banyard : Assuming that the wear was perfectly equal in 
either case. 

Mr. Christie : Yes, practically it would be so. 

Sir G. B. Airy : I think this is a remarkable instance of the 
doctrine I have always upheld, that things will never get right 
till they have gone wretchedly wrong. (Laughter.) There is a 
good chance now that an effort will be made to set them to 
rights. It so happened in this instance we were able, but with 
very great labour, to set things right by having a number of 
supplementary microscopes which were not made for this purpose ; 
although I really think if we were making a new transit circle we 
should make supplementary microscopes expressly for this purpose, 
but those which we have were made for examining the divisions 
of the circle. We declined, on principle, to trust to Mr. Simms or 
anybody else for the accuracy of our divisions, and we determined 
to establish such a series of microscopes upon the circle that we 
could answer ourselves for the accuracy of the divisions as they 
came into our hands. I advert to this only to explain that these 
supplementary microscopes, which had been established for a 
totally different purpose, came in, in a most felicitous way, for 
the difficulty which presented itself, and which it really seemed, if 
we had not had them, might have been insuperable. Now, in 
ordinary cases where microscopes are not provided for such a 
purpose, the best advice I can offer to people possessing instru- 
ments is, to do with regard to their microscopes, what they would 
do with other old things, namely, to have new ones, and to have 
them periodically and not wait till the old instruments are worn 
out, but have new micrometer screws from time to time. That 
I believe is the only principle on which observations can be con- 
tinuous for any length of time. 

Mr. Penrose was then called upon to read a paper entitled An 
endeavour to simplify the method of making the correction for the 
8j)heroidal figure of the earth in lunar observations, and paHicularly 
with reference to the effect upon the lunar distance. He argued 
that this correction was too important to be generally neglected, 
as it might occasionally affect the longitude by as much as a 
quarter of a degree. He showed how a graphic method might 
be made use of for close approximation to the required correction, 
and illustrated the method by an example worked upon a diagram 
which he had prepared, 

Mr. Dunkin : I think we ought to be much obliged to Mr. 
Penrose for this paper, because his graphic method is likely to be 
important. But I rise principally to say that the method is 
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not new. I have already told Mr. Penrose so. Thirty 
years ago, when the altazimath was erected, the Astronomer- 
Boy al fixed upon this plan for the reduction of all observations 
made with it ; that is to say, the observations of thc/moon were 
referred to the foot of the normal instead of to the centre of the 
earth. The method has been in use at the Royal Observatory 
for the last thirty years. With regard to its application to 
the clearing of the lunar distance the graphical method may be 
of use and of gi*eat value, and we are obliged to Mr. Penrose for 
the very careful and elaborate diagram which he has drawn by 
which we can determine the corrections merely by measuring 
them off. If that can be done as rapidly as Mr. Penrose assures 
me, I think it will be a very good plan to adopt for the reduction 
of the lunar distances. I have myself before now had con- 
siderable experience in the reduction of lunar distances by the 
ordinary methods, and if I could have found out the way to do 
it in the short time that Mr. Penrose states, it would not only 
have saved me trouble, but very likely improved the observations, 
because of course, in my reductions, I merely followed the ordinary 
rules of clearing the distance. 

Mr. Marth : I may, perhaps, be allowed to make some remarks 
on the history of the subject, and to mention, that the proposed 
method of taking the eUipticity of the earth into account was 
introduced by Bessel in 183 1, when he took up the question of 
lunar distances, and treated it with his usual thoroughness. Being 
dissatisfied with the incorrect results of the ordinary methods of 
computing lunar distances, he investigated the problem anew — 
considered the different sources of inaccuracy, amongst which 
was the neglect of the earth's ellipticity, and proposed a new 
method which should give correct results. The comparison of 
the amount of labour, which the new method demanded of the 
computer^ with that demanded by the old inaccurate methods 
showed only a slight advantage in favour of the latter ; but there 
was this serious drawback, that the new form of ephemeris 
required far more space than the old one, and it became then 
a question, whether the old form, notwithstanding its short- 
comings, was or was not sufficient for ordinary practical pur- 
poses, a question which Bessel left to the decision of nautical 
men. At that time the Nautical Almanac in its greatly improved 
form was in preparation, and Baily and others considered the 
question, but thought it better not to make any alteration. 
Schumacher, however, undertook to publish ephemerides of the 
lunar distances from the sun and planets according to Bessel' s 
method for the Danish Admiralty, and it was settled that 
the English Admiralty should take a number' of copies from 
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Copenhagen and supply tliem to their ships, and see whether the 
officers would be sufficiently interested to use them. It turned 
out, however, that the naval officers of that time, with few 
exceptions, did not trouble themselves much about lunar dis- 
tances, and, indeed, spoke rather slightingly of them. The 
Copenhagen ephemerides were published for some years, from 
1835 to '38, but as they were little used, the publication was then 
stopped. Now, as Mr. Dunkin stated, the method of taking the 
ellipticity of the earth into account by referring the moon^s 
place to the centre of the normal, has been used in the reduc- 
tions of the altazimuth observations for nearly thirty years. 
When I first read that it had been brought before the Board of 
Visitors, I think in 1847, as a new method, I own I was very 
much surprised to learn that not one of the members of the Board 
had pointed out at once that there was nothing new in it, but that 
the method was well known to astronomers. But the strangest 
part of the affair is, that all the while and for a good many years 
afterwards there have been regularly advertised among the 
Admiralty publications " Auxiliary tables for Bessel's method 
of clearing the lunar distances,*' or some such title. Whether 
any copies of these tables were sold I do not know, but I am 
pretty sure that up to 1865 or thereabouts they were at least 
regularly advertised. Now, Mr. Penrose may well be excused for 
not knowing that his proposal of taking the earth's ellipticity into 
account is by no means a new one, since, in 1849, the officers and 
advisers of the Admiralty and the members of the Board of 
Visitors did not know better, notwithstanding the advertisements 
of the Admiralty publications. As the question has come up, it 
is only fair that the history of it should not be forgotten, and I 
hope, therefore, you will not object to my having mentioned some 
of the circumstances connected with it. Bessel's investigation, 
which is well worth studying independently of its practical pur- 
pose, is to be found in the Astronomische Nachrichten, and also, 
with some alterations, in his Astronomische Untersuchungen, 

The President : We are obliged to Mr. Marth for calling our 
attention to the history of the subject. It is an old proverb that 
there is nothing new under the sun, but still the beautiful things 
the sun brings out of the earth are not the less welcome to us 
because they have appeared before. I think in this case we ought 
to be much obliged to Mr. Penrose for calling public attention to 
a method which in the form presented to us may practically be 
said to have been brought forward for the first time. 

Mr. Dunkin: It has been explained in the introduction to the 
Greenwich observations every year since 1847. 

The President : I mean as combined with the graphical method. 
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Mr. Thomtliwaite was called upon to describe a binocular eye- 
piece, which he exhibited to the meeting. The eyes, he said, 
were greatly relieved by making use of such an eye-piece, and 
the appearance of rotundity which telescopic objects assumed was 
very pleasing ; the effect must be seen to be appreciated. 

The President, in thanking Mr. Thomthwaite for his com- 
munication, said, I can corroborate what he has stated as to 
the apparent solidity of some heavenly bodies when viewed with 
two eyes. 

Mr. Christie : I may mention that we have some spectroscopic 
observations that have been made recently at Greenwich. The 
chief point of interest in the matter is that we have gone on with 
the star observations, but we have also some further observations 
in the cases where the.motion is already known ; which have been 
made in consequence of doubts expressed as to the theory of the 
displacement of the lines. In particular we have made observa- 
tions of the displacement of the lines of Venus, caused by its 
approach and recession before and after conjunction. They agreed 
fairly well with theory. We have also made measures of the rota- 
tion of the sun and of Jupiter, as determined by the displacement 
of the lines at the east and west limbs. , Certain precautions have 
been adopted which are more fully explained in the paper, and I 
hope they will be found to be satisfactory. It must be understood 
that these are very delicate measures, and everything depends on 
adopting precautions which will get rid of certain sources of 
error, such as the heat of the sun in measuring the rotation of 
the sun. I wish also to say that I have made some observa- 
tions on the point to which Mr. Brett has called attention — I 
mean the gradation of light on the disc of Venus. Mr. Brett 
first pointed out that the brightness adjacent to the limb is not so 
intense as towards the central portions between the limb and the 
terminator when Venus is gibbous. It is well established, I think, 
that there is a considerable gradation towards the terminator, but 
the chief question at issue is whether there is any gradation 
towards the limb or not. Mr. Brett, from very careful eye com- 
parisons, found that there was a gradation towards the limb. 
Capt. Noble disputes this, having made observations with a dark 
wedge. I have examined Venus by means of my polarising eye- 
piece, in which the light is enfeebled by reflection, first of all at 
three surfaces of glass and then again by polarising with a NicoVs 
prism. As I turned the Nicol I found that the form at last became 
sausage-shaped, and the only point to make sure of was whether 
the convex edge of the sausage-shaped area coincides with the 
limb, or is distinctly within it. I think that probably Oapt. Noble 
confounded this outer edge with the limb of the planet, and I 
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baTe therefore made some carefal comparisoDs, and have satisfied 
myself that this edge does not coincide with the limb, but is 
about ^th of the radius from the limb itself. I conclude from 
the position of the Nicol that the brightness of the cential portion 
was about fire times as great as that of the part near the limb. 
I took particular care in making my comparisons, and I do not 
think I could be deceived. When the light was reduced by the 
solar eye-piece, I perceived a distinct gradation towards the limb. 
Using the solar eye-piece without the prism the light was reduced 
about T^nnr^^ part. When the light towards the terminator dis- 
appeakied the planet became almost crescent-shaped, and its light 
^^^^ TTWV^ P^? when the sausage-shaped area disappeared 
altogether it was reduced to about 135^000^ ^ part. I only call 
attention to this as a point to be examined carefully. I think it 
is well worth further investigation. 

Gapt. Noble : Did the sausage-shaped area go out all at once ? 

Mr. Christie : Practically it does. 

Mr. Banyard asked Mr. Christie whether he had made any ex- 
periments to determine whether the light of Venus, or the sausage- 
shaped area he described, was polarised, as it undoubtedly would 
be if the brighter area were due to specular reflection, as suggested 
by Mr. Brett ? 

Mr. Christie said that he had not made any such experiments, 
but that his polarising apparatus was only made use of in order 
to gradually reduce the intensity of the light. His chief point 
was that a gradation of light was to be found both towards the 
limb and the terminator. 

Mr. De la Bue : Gradations of light might be referable to 
markings on Venus*s disc. 

Mr. Christie : I have tried to find markings a good many times 
and I have not been able to discover any. I do not mean to say 
that no markings exist ; but I do not think that they existed at 
the time I looked at the planet. 

Mr. De la Bue : I have never looked at Venus without seeing con- 
figurations reminding me of the configurations of Mars. If this 
difference is referable to the configurations or markings of Venus, 
it would give us the time of the rotation of Venus on its axis. 

Mr. Christie : I have never been able .to fix any markings 
positively. I have fancied that I saw them, and sometimes I have 
fancied one part of the disc was brighter than the other, and it 
has always given me the impression of being slightly mottled ; 
but I find generally, that these apparent irregularities in the 
brightness and especially the peculiar shape of the cusps, are 
referable to atmospheric tremors. I find that that is a distinct 
effect of atmospheric tremor. 
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Mr. Bidder here endeavoured to explain how tlie bright patch 
described by Mr. Christie might be the result of specular reflection 
from the body of Venus, and it was explained by the President 
that Mr. Brett had originally made the same suggestion. 

Mr. Christie : I ought to say that these observations as well 
as the spectroscopic observations of Venus were made in the day 
time. Observations of Venus of this character can be made 
better just now in the day than in the evening; but the matter 
will be tested more readily as Venus gets nearer to superior 
conjunction. 

Mr. Banyard said that he thought that it was not necessary to 
assume that there was specular reflection from the body of Venus 
in order to account for the gradations of brightness which had 
been described by Mr. Christie, If Venus has a very dense at- 
mosphere, we should expect to find the light from the body of 
the planet partly absorbed near the limb, the light from near the 
terminator would also be weakened, and there would remain 
just the sausage-shaped brighter area described. Soon after Cap- 
tain Noble had described his experiment with the dark wedge, 
he had examined Venus with a telescope and bi-quartz polari- 
Bcope, but he had not been able to discover the slightest trace of 
colour. And another point which weighed against the specular 
reflection theory was that the brighter patch ought, if it was due 
to specular reflection of the sun's light, to be circular, and not 
sausage-shaped, as described. 

The following papers were also taken as read :— - 

Dr. Copeland : Observations of planets with the transit circle at 
Dunsink (Dublin). 

A. T. Arcimis : Observations of lunar eclipse, 1876, September 3, 
made at Cadiz, 

W. H. Fin lay : A method of deducing the formula for correcting 
the computed time of an obsei^ved occultation for errors in the 
elements adopted. 

The Meeting adjourned at ten o'clock. 



REVIEW. 

On w Leonis conaidered as a Revolving Double Star. By W. Doberck, 
Ph. D., M.R.S. A., -Astronomer at Markree Observatory. From the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Volume xxvi. Dublin. 

Previous papers by Dr. Doberck have appeared in these Transactions. 
Vol. XXV. part 13, On n^ Bobtis (as a revolving double star). Part 19, On 
the Binary Stars <t Coi-oncBf r Ophiuchif y Leonis^ Z Aqum^i^ 36 Andromedce, 
and i Leonis. Vol. xxvi. part i, On the Binary Stars 44 Bodtis^ t] Cassio- 
peioe and ft Draconis, with addenda to previous memoirs. Dr. Doberck is a 
member of the International Astronomical Society, and Astronomer at 
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Colood Cooper's Obserrmtory, Mmrkree, Co. Sligo, (the price to the 
poblic of each of these parts is is. Thej are sold at tne Academy 
House, and bj Williams & Norgate,- 14, Henrietta Street, Coyent Garden, 
London). The present paper was read April loth, 1876. 

^ M Leonis," sajs Dr. Doberck, *^ is one of the most remarkable of the 
double stars which were discorered by Sir William HerscheL Its 
excessive closeness renders it one of the most difficult objects in the 
heavens ; wherefore large discrepancies between the measures, especially 
in those taken with smaller instruments, occur; but it has, notwith- 
standing, been well watched by observers, especially since W. Stmve 
commenced his Dorpat observations." O. Stru^e believed that the 
distance of the centres in 1840 and 1842 did not amount to 0'''3a The 
larger star is about the sixth magnitude, the companion of the seventh. 
"Different astronomers have calculated elements of this star, whose 
binary character did not fail s(x»n to be established, but it has been 
scrutinized by nobody so often as by Professor Klinkerfues, the successor 
of Gauss in Gottingen.** Dr. Doberck gives three different sets of 
elements, obtained at different times and in different ways by Klinkerfues, 
and then describes his own investigations, and gives tables of four 
successive orbital determinations. Table viii. is a comparison of the 
observations of w Leonis with the ephemeris calculated after the fourth 
set of elements. These observations, made by sixteen astronomers, com- 
mence with W. Herschel in 1782, and end with Dnner in 1875. The 
author then describes his method of obtaining a still better orbit, the 
elements of which he presents as follows : — Long, of node, 148° 46^ 
Inclination, 64° 5'. Angle between periastion and node, 121° 4'. 
Excentricity, 0*5360. Period iio'82 years. Epoch of periastion passage, 
1841*81. Semi-axis-major, or mean distance, o"'890. These elements he 
considers definite until further observations under the now more favourable 
circumstances have been taken. In table xiii. these last elements are 
compared with numerous observations from W. Herschel to Gledhill, 
1876, 20. In conclusion Dr. Doberck explains a method by which 
approximate elements of double stars may be corrected. 

The Markree observatory, as is well known, has done excellent work 
in past years. The above Memoir is a valuable contribution to the 
department of double stars ; one well suited for the amateur who 
possesses a good telescope and micrometer. We should have liked to see 
a diagram of the orbit of tu Leonis, though the ellipse can of course be 
drawn from the data. Perhaps some day we may have something like a 
complete work in English on double stars, with all its binary systems 
whose orbits have been ascertained with more or less certainty. The 
new edition of Smyth's Cycle, which was mentioned by its regretted author 
as being in preparation by a friend in 1863, it seems as if we shall 
scarcely see before the Greek Kalends. This hope deferred must have 
made many a heart sick. We look forward with some impatience to the 
appearance of M. Flammarion's promised work (See Astronomical Register^ 
March, p. 59). This astronomer has examined all the observations of 
double stars to the present time. The number of these systems, he says, 
both physical and optical, now amounts to above 10,600, and the number 
of observations to more than 200,000. He has reached results, from this 
labour, totally unexpected on the nature of these systems ; some of which 
are orbital, others in rectilinear movement ; some irregular in their 
movements, others fixed, &c. 
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CORRESPbNDENCE. 



N.6. — ^We do not hold ourselves answerable for any opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 

To all communications must be annexed the name and address of the 

sender, as a guarantee of good faith. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 



NEAR APPROACH OF VESTA. 



' Sir, — On looking at the places of Vesta in the Nautical Almanac for 
1877, 1 see the planet appears to make a pretty near appulse to the moon 
on March 11. On a former occa^^ion, December 30, 187 1, there was an 
occultation of the planet. But this time, even if it should prove an 
occultation to any part of the world, it would not be yisible here. 

S. J* J> 



ZODIACAL LIGHT, 



Sir, — The phenomenon mentioned by H. Corder, on p. 267, is undoubt- 
edly the Zodiacal light, which I believe on every really clear and dark night 
may be traced throughout the Zodiac, except where the milky way 
interferes with its visibility. Just opposite the sun a patch of greater 
brightness exists, which was discovered in 1854 by Brorsen, who called it 
the *' Gegenschein.'* Your readers may have the next opportunity of 
observing this "counterglow" in February, when it will have emerged 
from the milky way. Though discovered so long since, these phenomena 
seem very little known ; probably on account of being easily seen only 
by eyes accustomed to observe similar objects. To my eyes now, how- 
ever, the " counterglow *' is conspicuous, and the rest of the circle of the 
Zodiacal light quite plain. 

T. W. BACKHOUSE. 

Sunderland : 17th Nov., 1876. 



OCTOBER SHOOTING STARS. 



Sir, — Mr. H. Corder {Register p. 267) mentions that on October 13, 9h. 
to iih., he saw 14 small meteors, *^ most of them appearing to come from 
a large area of radiation, comprising Aries, Triangulum, and part of 
Perseus.^* The fact is that in this immediate region there are several 
active radiants traceable with difficulty, unless the paths are carefully 
mapped down as observed. Relying upon eye estimates and memory 
these radiants lying so close together, are apt to be confused. I was on 
the look out during the same time as your correspondent, and saw 19 
small meteors in 3^^ hours, chiefly from Cassiopeia ; others came from 
radiants included in the region mentioned by him, for position of which 
see Nos. i, 4, and 13 in the list of 16 radiants given below. On Sept. 21, 
Mr. Corder also records that he counted 43 small meteors between 8*15, 
and II. I found them scarce at the same time and date» but on the pre- 
ceding nrght they were frequent, 8 being recorded in the 10 minutes 9*44 
to 9*54, though less numerous before and after. Mr. Corder's radiant of 
10 (" 1° N. ot the centre of a line joining a and y Pegasi") at 352° -{-1$° 
is a confirmation of a well-known August and September shower at 
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352° + 13°, which is a mean of 1 1 radiants by diiferent observers. The 
other radiants mentioned bj him (see Nos. 6, 13 and 14 in the list) as 
chiefly active, were also shown on September 20, and I can confirm him 
in this, though I saw nothing of the shower between a and y Pegasi. The 
following table is a summary of my observations : — 

September and October radiant points (deduced from 150 meteors) 
Sept 10 — 20 (28) ana Oct 13—29 (122), 1876. 

Greg's. 
Position of Radiant No. of No. 

No. Dates, 1875. in. at. Meteors. 1874. 

RA. Dec. N. 

1 Sept 20— Oct. 25. Musca 

2 Sept. 18— Oct 21. Cassiopeia ... 

3 Oct 17—25. Orion 

4 Sept 17 — Oct 21. Pisces 

5 Oct 13 — 29. Lynx 

6 Sept 17 — Oct 25. Lacerta 

7 Oct 14 — 25. Auriga 

8 October 14 — 17. Cetus 

9 Oct 13 — 25. Camelopardus 

10 Sept 10 — Oct 21. Andromeda ... 

11 Sept 17— 2a Cygnus 

12 Sept. 20— Oct. 29. iJrsa Minor ... 

14 Sept 16 — Oct 25. Lacerta 

15 Oct. 21 — 29. Taurus 

16 Oct 25 — 29. Gemini 

12 meteors were not conformable to either of these radiants. 

Notes, 

1. An active radiant, well defined. Max. Oct 14, 15. 

2. Rather diffuse but active. Max. Oct 13. 

3. Meteors rapid with trains. Radiant, well defined. 

4. An active radiant. Meteors very slow. Max. Oct 21. This is a 
mean of two showers, 1 1 -f 8 and 20 -H 14. 

5. Difixise ; perhaps two showers in this region ? 

6. Rather active. Meteors r.ipid, white and trainless. Mean of two 
feeble showers, 326 +51 and 309 + 64. 

7. Well marked, though somewhat inactive. Meteors rapid, trains. 

8. A feeble shower. Meteors very slow ; perhaps confused with 
No. 4. 

9. A continuation of a new radiant (Sept.^ in Tarandus. Mean of 
two feeble showers, 32 -|- 70 and 65 + 71. 

10. A feeble radiant near a Andromedse. Max. Oct. 21. Gruber 
gives (1874) anew position at 2 + 25, which is no doubt identical with 
this. 

11. A feeble continuation of the Cygnids. (Aug.) 

12. Diffuse though marked radiant, giving very rapid white meteors. 

13. These are probably the same = mean 35 -f- 38, quite distinct from 
the Muscids (No. i), and same as G. 129, 36 -|- 35. 

14. A feeble continuation of ait August shower. 

15. Somewhat inactive though a murked shower. 

16. Meteors very rapid. Max. Oct 30, a.m. 

None of these positions are absolutely new, though No. 9 has not been 
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seen before in Oct. and No. 10 has only been detected by one foreign 
observer. The others are useful as confirming previous determinations, 
and this was much required in several cases. I have given the number 
of meteors from each shower as this is important, not only as showing 
the intensity, but as giving the probable value of the positions 
deduced. 

I found meteors rather numerous in October. In twenty-three hours 
watching between 13th and 29th 1 saw 155 and recorded 122 of these. 
Subtracting two hours of moonlight (on the 25th, four meteors), and 
deducting one-sixth of the watch during which attention was engaged in 
mapping, temporary absence, &c., we get the horary number of 8*6 for 
Oct. 13 — 29. (one observer looking eastward, p.m. ) But in the latter 
half ot July and first half of August I found them equally numerous, 
even eiccluding the Ferseids, for the Cassiopeids and Draconids were very 
active then. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. F. DENNING. 

Ashley Down, Bristol : 
November 5th, 1876. 



LUNAR OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR OBSERVATION IN 

DECEMBER, 1876. 



By W. R. Birt, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 



In our List JFbr October, p. 245, we noticed that Nelson in Map XXII. 
gives a crater aligning with Rosse, the crater 6, and the three peaked 
mountain XII. of the synopsis. This crater is situated between h and 
XII. (IV. B p 9) in a line with b and Rosse, nearly at right angles with the 
line from the shallow crater XI. to the mountain XXI 11. of the synopsis — 
see List for November, p. 271. This line is continued through Fracas- 
torius to the south border, through Nos. 4, 8, 27, 23, to 18 and 19 of 
Simms's sketcihes, who gives on his sketch of August 8, 1876, a crater 
chain or cleft from 27 to 7 which he marks 30. This crater chain is not 
one of those given by Ingall — English Mechanic^ September 16, 1870, 
p. 602 — but crosses the one from a to 6 in his diagram. That it is not 
Ingall's chain from c to 6 is clear, for a line along Ingall's chain cuts the 
ridge just within the south-west border of Fracastorius, while that along 
Simms's chain is inclined fully 40° to that alon^ Ingall's ; the question, 
therefore, arises, Did Ingall miss the chain seen by Simms more than six 
years later than Ingall's observation, or has there been an alteration in 
the disposition of these minute objects ? Of course further observations ■ 
are necessary to determine this point. Simms considers this chain to be 
the western part of Neison's rill 0, shewn by Gaudibert, English 
Mechanic, June 30, 1876, p. 405. Neison records this part of the cleft 
as discovered in 1873, ^^^ ^^^ eastern part by Gaudibert in 1874. 
Ingairs chain was seen in 1870. Gaudibert shows the cleft as running 
between the central mountain (undesignated by him) and Ingall's c, 
Neison (Map XIX.) shews it as just south of 9 or Ingall's c. After 
' having crossed the cleft, the line from Rosse to the south border of 
Fracastorius on Gaudibert's sketch terminates with his object 22, which 
is undesignated by Neison. 
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ASTUONOKICAL OCGUfittEMOES fOfi DECEMBfiB, 1876. 



DATK. 


PrindiMtl OecorreiM'.es. 


Japiter*8 SateUites. j 


iferidian 
Passage. 


Fri 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 


L BO. 

1559 

1932 
20 11 

23 

3 
5 

17 19 

18 15 
1925 


Near approach of B.A.C. 
1648 (^. 

8atum*B Ring : 
Major aziB=38"'24 
Minor axi8=5"^ 




h. m. 8. 


h« m. 
Aide- 
baran. 

II 44-2 . 


Sat 


Sidereal Time at Mean 
Noon, i6h. 46m. 40*096. 






II 40-3 


Sun 


Occultation of k Gemi- 

norum (3i) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Superior conjunction of 

Mercury and Sun 


1 
1 


II 36-3 


Mon 


Conjunction of Jupiter 

and Sun 
Conjunction of Jupiter 

and Mercury, 1* 30' S, 


1 


II 32*4 


Tues 


Sun*8 Meridian Passage 
8m. ^xtts. before 
Mean "Noon 


i 


11 28-5 


Wed 


Occultation of p Leonis 

(4) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Near approach of 49 

Leonis (6) 


9 

• pa 


11 245 


Thur 


1423 
16 


C Moon's Last Quarter 


1 




II 20*6 


Fri 




1 




II 167 


Sat 




1 




II 127 


Sun 




'S3 




11 8-8 


Mon 


Conjunction of Moon and 
Mars 5** 9' N. 


.a 





II 4*8 


TiiPfl 


8 

14 
613 

21 


uonjunction of Moon and 
Venus 6" 40' N. 


u 


11 0*9 


Wed 




1 

Pi 




10 57*0 


Thur 


Conjunction of Moon 
and Jupiter 5* 30' N. 


■^ 




10 531 


Fri 


• New Moon 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Mercury 2*31' N. 
Illuminated portion of 

disc of VenuR=o*820 
Illuminated portion of 

disc of Mars=o*9^^ 


"S 

OD 

1 




10 49*1 


Sat 








1045-2 


Sun 


oidereaj Time at Mean 
Noon I7h. 45m. 49338. 






10 41*3 


Mon 


»un'8 Meridian Passage 
2m. 53-348. before 
Mean Noon 






10 37'3 


Tues 








10334 


Wed 


20 








1029-5 
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DATE. 


Principal Occnrrences. 


Jupiter's Satellites. 


Menaian 
Passa^Px 


Thur 


21 


h. m. 
829 

5 57 

732 

11 41 


Near approach of 64 

Acjuarii (6i) 
Conjunction of Moon 

and Saturn 0° 55' S. 
Saturn's Ring : 

Major axi8=37''-04 

Minor axis=5 '40 




h. m. s. 


h. m« 
Alde- 
baran. 

10 25-5 


Fri 


22 
23 


Near approach of 96 

Aquarii (5i) 
Near approacn of B.A.C. 

8134 m 




10 21*6 


Sat 


J Moon's First Quarter 


QQ 




10 177 


Sun 


24 

25 

26 

27 


5 4 

7 13 
7 

7 26 

9 10 

9 53 
1355 

14 41 

15 13 

15 26 

16 14 
1547 

16 17 

15 50 

1638 

16 19 

16 30 

17 2 

17 7 

17 19 


Occultation of 60 Piscium 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 62 Piscium 

(6) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of S Piscium 

Reappearance of ditto 


i 




10 137 


Mon 




* .2 




10 9*8 


Tiies 


Occultation of B.A.C. 

782 (6J) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of u Arietis 

Reappearance of ditto 


■a 




10 5*9 


Wed 


Occultation of 16 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 17 Tauri 

(4) 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 19 Tauri 

(S) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 20 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 
Near approach of 23 

Tauri (5) 
Occultation of »? Tauri (3) 
Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 28 Tauri 

Near approach of 27 
Tauri (4) 


1 

1 

Pi 

9 

% 




10 2*0 


Thur 


'28 


3 49 

4 19 


Occultation of y^ Tauri 

iSh) 
Reappearance of ditto 




. 


9 58-1 


Fri 


29 
30 


6 16 

7 13 
14 16 

1454 
958 
44 I 


Occultation of B.A.C. 
^i746(6i) 

Reappearance of ditto 
Occultation of 136 Tauri 

Reappearance of ditto 






9 54*1 


Sat 


Full Moon 






9 50-2 


Sun 


31 


Occultation reappear- 
ance of jc Gemmonim 
(3i) 






9463 
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THE PLANETS FOR DECEMBEK 



At TmAHsiT 


' OTBm THB MbKIDIAH i 


OF 


G&BBHWICH. 


1 1 






Meridian 


Planets. 


Date. I 

1 


lU. Ascenwon. 


Declination. Diameter. 


Passage. 


t 




h. m. s. 


/ 


h. m. 


Mercury... 


1st 


16 31 12 


S.2241 4'-6 


23 44-6 


1 9tfc 


17 18 42 


S.24 334 4''-6 


4*4 


: 17th 


"8 14 33 


S.25 24 4''-8 


287 


25th 


19 10 53 


S.24 39i 5"* I 


534 


Venus ... 1st 


14 8 45 


S. 10 52 


i3».9 


21 22*5 


1 9th 


14 46 34 


S. 14 2 


i3''3 


21 288 




17th 


15 25 37 


S. 16 53 


12**9 


21 36*2 




25th 


16 5 55 


S. 19 i6{ 




la's 


21 45-0 


Saturn ... 


ist 


22 18 38 


S. 12 23 


iS'^ 


5 35-0 




9th 


22 20 13 


S. 12 13 r 


iS'-i 


5 51 




17th 


22 22 9 


S.I2 11 


' 


i4''-9 


4 35*6 




25th 


22 24 26 


S.II 48 


i4'-8 


4 64 


Neptune ... 


2nd 


2 5 29 


N.io 47* 


• ■ • 


9 17-3 




i8th 


2 4 24 


N.io 42} 


8 13*3 



Mercury sets close to the sun at the beginning of the month, but he 
may be observed towards the end of the month after sunset 

venus rises abont three hours and a half before the sun at the 
beginning of the month, the interval decreasing. 

Saturn seta about an hour and a half before midnight at the beg^- 
ning of the month, the interval increasing. 

SATELLITES OF SATURN. 



Approximate Greenwich sidereal times of conjunctions and greatest 
elongations occurring between i8h. and 6h. Greenwich sidereal time, 
f. conj. with following edge of ring. n. north of ring. 
p. „ „ preceding „ „ s. south „ 
sup. superior conj. with centre of ball. e. at greatest eastern elongation. 
_._/ . _. . ^^ ^^ western 

1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 



M 



int. in&rior 

1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 
Dec. I 18-5 
19*2 

21*8 

22*4 

2'9 

3-0 

3-8 



>» 



)> 



Dione. 

Tethys. 

Encel. 

Dione. 

Encel. 

Tethys. 

Mimas. 
i8'4 Khea. inf. 12^' s. 
19 3 Encel. e. 



inf. 8" s. 

sp. 

sp. 

sp. 

w. 

w. 

w. 



? 22 3 lapetus. sup. io"s. 



22*9 Rhea. 

23*6 Dione. 

o'4 Encel. 

r8 Tethys. 

2*5 Mimas. 

20*o Dione. 

21*6 Khea. 

23*3 Enceh 

0-5 Tethys. 



sp. 

np. 

sf. 

e. 
w. 

e. 
w. 
n£ 
w. 



1*2 Mimas. 
4*3 Encel. 



5 



20-3 

20*8 

232 

238 
08 

19 

4*9 
18-4 

21*9 

225 

0-8 

1*3 
4*o 



w. 

e. 

np. 

w. 

e. 
w. 



Rhea. 
Encel. 
Tethys. 
Mimas. 
Rhea. sup. 11'' n. 
Encel. np. 
w. 



Dione. 

Rhea. 

Encel. 

Tethys. 

Mimas. 

Encel. 

Dione. 

Rhea. 



nf. 
sf. 
w. 
w. 
sp. 
nf. 



e. 
5*8 Encel. w. 
5-8 Tethys. np. 
6 207 Tethys. e. 



. I 



Sat 



urn. 



3QI 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time. 

h. 

21*2 Mimas, w. 

22*3 Encel. e. 

2*5 Dione. sf. 

27 Rhea. sf. 

33 EnceL sf. 

4*6 Tethys. sf. 

13-3 Titan, inf. 26" s. 

7 19-4 Tethys. w. 
198 Encel. np. 
19*9 Mimas, w. 
22*8 Dione. w. 

2-2 Encel. nf. 

3.3 Tethys. np. 

8 181 Tethys. e. 
i8'6 Mimas, w. 
187 Encel. sp. 
19-2 Dione. nf. 
23.8 Encel. w. 

20 Tethys. sf. 

4*8 Encel. np. 

5*9 Mimas, e. 

9 1 8-1 Rhea. nf. 
204 Dione, sf. 
21*3 Encel. sf. 

0-2 Dione. inf. 8" s. 

07 Tethys. nf. 

37 Encel. sp. 

4*1 Dione. sp. 

4*6 Mimas, e. 

20*2 Encel. nf. 

23-4 Tethys. nf. 

I '2 EnceL e. 

3*3 Mimas e. 

5*3 Dione. np. 

200 Rhea. inf. 11" 

22*2 Tethys. np. 



10 



II 



s. 



12 



13 



22-8 Encel. 

05 Rhea. 

17 Dione 

2*0 Mimas. 

5*1 Tethys. 

5*2 Encel. 
181 
2o*9 

217 Encel. 

22'0 Dione. 

23-2 Rhea. 

07 Mimas. 

27 Encel. 

3.8 Tethys, 

19*2 Encel. 



np. 
sp. 

e. 

e. 
nf. 
nf. 
Dione. inf. 8" s. 
Tethys. sf. 
sp. 
sp. 

w. 

e, 

w. 
sp. 

e. 



1876. Gr. Sid. Time, 
h. 

2 1 '9 Rhea. np. 

23*2 Dione. np. 

23*4 Mimas, e. 

o*3 Encel. sf. 

2*4 Rhea. sup. 11" 

2-6 Tethys. nf. 

14 183 Tethys. sf. 



n. 



19*6 Dione. e. 

22*0 Mimas, e. 

23-2 EnceL nf. 

1*3 Tethys. sp. 

4*2 EnceL e. 

5*6 Rhea. e. 

7*2 Titan, sup. 24" n. 

15 207 EnceL w. 
207 Mimas, e. ' 

o-o Tethys. nf. 

1-8 EnceL np. 

4-3 Rhea. sf. 

4*5 Dione. w. 

16 i8-2 Encel. sf. 
19*4 Mimas, e. 
227 Tethys. sp. 

o*6 EnceL sp. 

0-9 Dione. nf. 

57 EnceL w. 

17 l8-i Mimas, e. 
21*5 Tethys. nf. 
22*2 EnceL e. 

2-1 Dione. sf. 

32 EnceL sf. 

5*4 Tethys. e. 

5*4 Mimas, w. 

5*9 Dione. inf. 8" s. 

18 19-8 Rhea. nf. 
202 Tethys. sp. 
22*4 Dione. w. 

4*1 Tethys. w. 

4*1 Mimas, w. 

19 18*4 Rhea. e. 
i8-8 Dione. nf. 
18-9 Tethys. nf. 

237 EnceL w. 
2-8 Tethys. e. 
2*8 Mimas, w. 

20 20-0 Dione. sf. 

21-6 Rhea. inf. 10" s. 

238 Dione inf. 8" s. 
1-5 Tethys. w. 

2*2 Rhea. sp. 

37 Dione. sp. 



19*6 Tethys. np. 

The semi-axes of the apparent orbits of the five inner satellites and 
of the outer rim of the ring, expressed in semi-diameters of the ball's 
ec^uator. 
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General Notices, 





Ring. 


Mimas. 


Encel. 


Tethys. 


Dione. 


Bhea. 


Semi-migor axis 


231 


314 


4^3 


499 


6*40 


8-93 


Semi-minor axis. 














Dec. I 


036 


049 


0-63 


078 


itx> 


1*39 


II 


0-35 


0-48 


o-6i 


076 


0-97 


1*35 


21 


034 


0*46 


059 


0-73 


093 


I*3Q 



Polar semi-diameter of the ball o'9a 

Approximate positions of the satellites may be found with the help of 
the list of conjunctions and elongations in the manner indicated on 
page 277. 

Differences of right ascension and declination of Titan and lapetus 
and of the centre of Saturn. At oh. Or. Sid. Time. 



Titan. 





a — A, 


^-D. 


a — ^A. 


1876. 


s. 


// 


s. 


Dec. I 


+1047 


— 2*0 


+ O'll 


2 


11-85 


137 


284 


3 


11*56 


233 


555 


4 


9-65 


29*6 


8'20 


5 


641 


318 


10-80 


6 


+ 2-27 


293 


1331 


I 


— 2'I7 

6*28 


— 227 
127 


1573 
18-03 


9 


940 


— o'9 


20-20 


10 


1 1 '02 


+11-0 


22-23 


11 


10*84 


21-0 


24-11 


12 


8-07 


274 


25-82 


13 


5*45 


29-3 


27-36 


14 


- IIS 


26.3 


28-76 


15 


4- 3*32 


19*2 


29-86 


16 


7*26 


-h 9-2 


3083 


17 


IO-I2 


— 2*1 


31-61 


18 


11*26 


130 


32-18 


19 


11-29 


22'0 


32*54 


20 


. 949 


27*8 


3270 


21 


+ 6-37 


— 297 


■^-32•65 



lapetus. 



^— D. 

u 

— lo-i 

8*3 

6-5 

47 
2-8 

— 0-9 

+ i-i 

31 

51 
7-0 

8*9 
10-8 

12-7 

14-5 
i6-2 

17-9 

19-5 

21'0 
22-4 

237 
. _ _ _ +24-9 

It has already been stated, on page 276, that the conjunction of 
lapetus, on Dec. 2, is the last close conjunction for more than a dozen 
years to come. 

Observers, who may have succeeded in observing the times of any of 
the predicted conjunctions of the satellites, will oblige by communicating 
their observations. ' A.M. 

66, Lambeth Road, S.E. 
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APPENDIX, 



ON THE GREAT METEORS OF 1875, SEPT. 3, SEPT 7 

AND SEPT. 14. 



Bt Captain G. L. Tuphan, R.M.A. 



It rarely happens that a brilliant meteor is observed with the accuracy 
necessary to enable its true path through the atmosphere to be deter, 
mined with much precision. Of late years numerous and reliable results 
have been obtained* demonstrating the heights at which fireballs, as 
well as ordinary shooting stars of small magnitude, appear and dis- 
appear, and the direction of motion of numerous meteoric streams, or 
star showers, has been determined with very great precision, considering 
the nature of the phenomena. 

The appearance of a fireball is so sudden and unexpected, and its 
duration is so transient that before the observer can begin to tktnkf it is 
gone, and he has to trust to his memory for any particulars regarding it. 
If he ''know the stars" he may be able to describe its path with a 
certain degree of accuracy ; but even then in most cases he has to refer 
it to stars at some distance from the track, and if the meteor be very 
brilliant it extinguishes them, and still further increases the difficulty 
of describing its path. It is a fortunate circumstance when a meteor is 
seen to pass behind some terrestrial object, as a chimney, tree top, or the 
bars of a window, for then the observer can note with exactness the 
ground he stands on, the height of his eye, the precise point of the 
object struck, and being perfectly sure of these details (a mistake in any 
of them would be fatal; can, if necessary, return to the spot with an 
instrument, and determine the bearing and altitude of his mark. It is 
needless to say that this is rarely done, although the opportunities are 
frequent. 

It will not be out of place here to remind observers that the important 
details to report are not those which most attract attention. Colour, 
brilliancy, streaming tails and explosions are of small account compared 
with the paihy and the duration in seconds of time. Every possible care 
should be taken to describe the former accurately, and to count the latter. 
The most careful and experienced observer, however, does well if he 
secure a single point in the track with the accuracy of a degree of space, 
while errors of 5°, or much more, are often unavoidable. Angles, 
whether altitudes or distances, should never be estimated in degrees. 
Most persons (as has been often before remarked) guess altitudes at 
double what they really are, and '' the zenith " means anything higher 
than 45° or so. 

Of the somewhat numerous reports of the brilliant meteors of 1875, 
September 7 and I4f, there are several describing the path with unusual 

* In this country chieflv through the untiring energy of Prof. Alexander Herachel. 
tMost of which were kindly sent to me in aubwer to an appeal in the Times 
newspaper. 



2 Appendix. — On the Great Meteors of Sept.^ 1875. 

precision, and there is exceptional consistency in the estimated durations. 
These have yielded snch good results that it cannot but be interesting to 
give them at length, as well as the true paths through the air and the 
orbits they were descril»ing in space which I have calculated from them, 
on the supposition, in regard to the orbits, that they were moving in 
parabolas. 

In all three instances the observed velocity (as given here) of motion 
through the air was found, and the mean value adopted, before the 
relative velocity on the assumption of parabolic motion was computed. 
The agreement between the observed and calculated velocities proves the 
correctness of adopting the parabolic orbit as the basis of calculation, 
and also that these small bodies were moving in ellipses of very great 
et'centricity. If the connection between comets and meteors had not 
been already demonstrated, this fact would have been very significant. 
As yet these and allied investigations have never led to the detection of 
an approximately circular orbiL The orbit of the Biela Comet Meteors, 
the most nearly circular yet discovered, has an eccentricity of '75. 

The method adopted in reducing these observations, which does not 
appear to be very generally known, is as follows : — 

All the recorded paths are laid off, as portions of great circles, on a 
celestial globe.* These are then prolonged backwards to discover a 
common point of intersection which is the astronomical Radiant Point. 
They are also produced forwards until they meet the horizon, (the pole 
of the globe being set for the latitude of each observation, if necessary,) 
and give the azimuth on which each observer would have seen the meteor 
apparently strike the earth, on his own level, ha,d it continued so far in 
the same direction of motion. These azimuths being plotted off on a 
chart representing the places of observation in their relative positions in 
plan on the earth (a good map in fact), should intersect one another at 
the spot where the metror track produced strikes the earth. If one end 
of a straight line be s pposed to rest upon this spot and the other to 
point in the direction of the astronomical radiant, such line would be 
coincident with the meteor's true path in the air ; and the co-ordinates of 
the observed places of the beginning and end of the visible track, as seen 
at different places, would, if accurate, all indicate the same portion of 
this line as that which the meteor traversed. It must always happen 
that the terminal point is the more accurately fixed : an independent 
determination of the position of this point, from its own azimuths and 
altitudes, being therefore made, the line of motion is made to pass 
through it while remaining parallel to its former position, and the most 
accurate result possible is obtained. 

If any one observer fix accurately any point whatever in the apparent 
path as seen by him, without the probability of a mistake — such as 
seeing it cross the disc of the moon, or occult a well-known star — the 
calculated path must satisfy such condition, and there will generally be 
accidental circumstances which the calculator must duly weigh. Those 
who have attempted these reductions only know how marvellously wild 
and inaccurate the descriptions often are although given with con- 
fidence. 



One of twelve inches tli.nuelor in \cry convenieiit. 



Appendix. — On the Great Meteors of Sept. , '^/S* 3 

Meteor of Sept. 3, 9A. 55/w. GJ£,T. 

1. The Rev. F. Simcox Lea, at Tedstone Delamere Rectory, near 
Worcester, lat. 52° 13^' N., long. 2° 27' VV., at about Qh. 55111., saw, 
through one of the windows, a brilliant meteor fall vertically from 
altitude 25° to alt. 15°, on the true azimuth S. 35° E. The azimuth was 
obtained from that of distant objects shown on the ordnance map, which 
were immediately .below the meteor. An altitude judged to be equal to 
that of the meteor at first appearance was measured * 

" The path, which was vertical, was only in a small arc before disap- 
pearance. I saw the whole, the clouds being only thin and fleecy. From 
memory it may have been somewhat more than the distance between the 
pointer-stars of the Great Bear ; but this is only a very rough guess." 

2. Mr. Lucas, of the Radcliffe Observatory, writes:— "My entry 
on Sept. 3, very hastily written down, was Qh. 55m , Jup. x 3. Blue to 
green, 5s. Saturn, nearly vertical. Path about 11° slightly eastward. 
Burst. Hazy." 

** I had been observing with the transit circle under very unfavourable 
circumstances, the sky being much clouded, and went to the south door 
to see if there was a prospect of a clearing in time to see the meteor 
leave the small star just to th^ west of Sciturn and pass in its course 
under d Capricorni. The sky was very hazy or clouded in the south 
below Saturn so that 1 could not see any stars. I do not think the 
duration of 5s. can be much too long, as I always begin to count as soon 
as I can on the appearance of a meteor, and I cannot get very much out 
in 5s. I may be one second in excess sometimes. At disappearance it 
threw off a piece about the apparent size of Saturn.'^ 

3. G. L. Tupman, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Sept. 3, gh. 
52m., G.M.T. — "I was facing S.S.VV. and saw a brilliant fireball falling 
exactly vertically close to a Aquilse, between a and j3. Although its 
motion was exceedingly rapid, in falling some 20° it sensibly diminished 
in brightness, then burst out again with blinding intensity —for a moment 
almost as bright as the sun. Keeping the eyes steady fixed on the point 
of disappearance, after a second or two I saw it was about one degree to 
the left, and less than that below k (39) Aquilae. Duration, i'5 to 2 
seconds ; colour, white ; no streak. The meteor seeemed to have a 
diameter as lar^e as 15 minutes, but that may have been entirely optical. 
It is hardly possible to mark the track of so bright a meteor more accu- 
rately than this. Neither the azimuth nor the altitude at the finish can 
be a degree in error. 

4. Mr, E. Lavvford, F.S.A., Leighton Buzzard, Sept. 3. — " On Friday 
evening a little before 10 o'clock, facing the S. VV., I was startled by a 
meteor of great brilliancy shooting doivnwanls. My first idea was that it 
was a rocket falling, but I am convinced from your description in the 
Times that it was the meteor which you describe, and wliich answers 
in every way to the brilliant objict that attracted my attention." [The 
italics are mine. — G. L. T.] 

The local co-ordinates of the path are, the meteor falling vertically 
everywhere : — 

True Altitudes. 

Azimuth. Beginning. End. 



Tedstone S. 


3°5 K. 



25 



15 


Oxford S. 


12 E. 


25 


13 


Greenwich S. 


22 W. 


48 


29 



* TliL is very ditl'erent from guessing the uUitude in degreesj. 
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and the radiant point was the senith or in B.A. 31 1^ north declination 
52^, with small error. 

The azimuths intersect one another at a point 57 nautical miles south 
and 23 west of die Royal Observatory, or in latitude 50° 31' N., lonn- 
tude 0° 37' W., i± nautical miles S.S.E. of Selsey Bill in Sussex. The 
meteor was therefore descending vertically over this point, and from the 
altitudes the heights are obtained in statute miles as follows : — 



Tedstone. 


Greenwich. 


Oxford. 


Beginning 67 
End 40 


78 
39 


43 
22 


Length of path 27 


39 


21 



The Oxford observation is very discordant in altitude and duration. 
As seen at Greenwich the downward motion was very rapid, and appears 
to have b^en about 20 miles a second. 

The neighbourhood of the radiant point has long been recognised as a 
point, or rather area of departure of shooting stars as the following 
observed positions show : — 

o o 

Heis August 31 306 + 59 

Clark August 13 315+42 

Greg & Herschel August 4 310 + 47 

Tupman August 13 310 + 58 

ZezioU^s observations { ®®P* ^ 3I9 + S3 

The mean of these is 312^ -|- 52°, a remarkable coincidence ; but the 
propriety of taking the mean is questionable. The last, 319° -j- 53°, is 
undoubtedly identical with that of the meteor, bein^ It^ss than 5° distant. 

The adopted radiant, 311^ + 52^, gives the following elements of a 
parabolic orbit :— 

Ascending Node 161° 

Inclination 43 

Perihelion distance '911 

Longitude of the perihelion 17° 

Aphelion ecliptic longitude 189 

Do. latitude + 24 

Motion Direct 

In this orbit the relative velocity is 18*3 statute miles per second. 
The observed velocity was about 20, a perfectly accidental agreement. 

Detonating Meteor of Sept, 7, 11 A. 21 m. GM.T. 

1. Mr. Wilfred Airy was driving to Ipswich along the Henley Road, at 
iih. 20m. p.m. Sept 7, and saw a very fine bluish-white meteor which 
started as a single ball of fire, but after about half its run parted into 
two. The course slanted downwards from left to right at an angle, by 
estimation, of somethins^ less than 45° with a horizontal line througn 
Altair, very close to which star it vanished. It lasted but a short time, 
say two seconds at most, and lighted up the country like a big rocket at 
bursting. Lat. 52® 4' N., Long. 1°. 10' E. 

2. Mr. W. A. Schultz, from the Lewisham Road CL.C.D.R.) station, 
on Sept. 7 at iih. 20m. observed a meteor three times the size of Jupiter, 
of bluish-white colour, moving from the direction of 2° below a Anarom. 
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northwards to near Capella. Duration 1*5 seconds. Fine train. It was 
of extreme brilliancy and emitted magnificent blue and red sparks. Lat 
Si'' 27', long o** 2' W. 

3. Mr. J. Barnaby, at Maidstone, on Sept 7 at i xh. 23m. p.m., noticed 
the northern sky brightly illuminated, and looking up saw a brilliant 
meteor falling a little to the east of the Great Bear, which must have 
passed near the zenith. Its duration was nearly five seconds. Mr. 
Bamaby kindlv revisited the spot and made a chart of the path, referred 
to the stars, which places the beginning in the E.N.E. (true) at an altitude 
of 60°, and the end N. by E. J E., 32^ Lat. 51° 16' N., long. 0° 32' E. 

4. Messrs. Lucas and Bellamy, at the Haaclifi« Observatory, Oxford, 
on Sept 7 at II h. 21 m. G.M.T. observed a large meteor, about twice the 
apparent size of Jupiter, increasing to about four times that of Jupiter, 
with a tail of 5°, move from near 4 Arietis to near/Tauri, where it burst 
into five or six pieces. Colour blue to green, with red at bursting 
Duration about 7 seconds, counted. Lat 51° 45!' N., long. 1° 16' W 
[Nature^ 1875, Sept. 23, with additions]. 

5. Mr. H. Gorder, Writtle, near Chelmsford. Sept. 7, at lih. 23m. — 
" I did not see it at first, but heard that it rose upwards from the S.W. 
[? S.E.] bursting like a sky-rocket into a number of pieces, then fading 
away and bursting out agam. At first it was of a blue colour. It was 
sufficiently brilliant to light up the country. When I saw it it had just 
passed above a Andromedse, and was of a decided mauve tint and double. 
It rushed along at a great speed, with an unsteady flickering lieht of 
ereat brilliancy, and disappeared near the cluster in Perseus [xj* It 
left no train, but was followed by a few sparks. One minute and three- 

Quarters after disruption I heard a double explosion, like the firing of a 
ouble- barrelled gun at a distance, followed for albout fifteen seconds by 
a rolling sound like distant thunder. (Astr<momical Register ^ XH., 246.} 
Lat 51*^ 44' N, long. 0° 25' E. 

6. Mr. A. Lindemann, Charlton, Kent. Sept. 7* at iih. 23m. p.m., 
observed a remarkable meteor, of a bright yellow colour, shoot from y 
Andromedse, between a, j3 Persei to near c Aurigsi. Its disc was about 
two minutes [? degrees] in diameter. For some 30*^ of its path it 
emitted sparks, like stars of the second magnitude, to 5° or 10° oehind 
it. About o'2s. before it disappeared it divided in two, and at that 
moment the track was surrounded by bright blue light. One portion 
was retarded in its flight, but lasted a little longer than the other. The 
separation took place gradually ; at the time of disappearance the two 
parts were six minutes [? degrees] apart. The track [streak] disappeared 
about half a second after the meteor, the duration of which was 1*53. to 
2s. Lat 51° 25' N. Long. 0° 4' E. 

7. " B. H." At Balham, Surrey, TimeSy Sept 9, 1875. '* The meteor 
was different from several other meteors of the first class that I had 
before seen, in this respect — that it was double-headed, conveying the 
idea of a dumb-bell of many coloured lights travelling in its axial direc- 
tion and carrying a tail behind it, the whole apparition, heads and tail, 
being from 10° to 15° in length. I faced E.N.E. when it first 
appeared, its path commencing at 70° of altitude, upon a vertical line 
drawn through the star Aldebaran in Taurus ; its course was oblique to 
the left, and it travelled on a line drawn from near the star Algol in 
Perseus, through Capella in Auriga, disappearing at an altitude of 40° 
in E.N.E.* 'ihe first portion of its path was hidden from view by 

* When altitudes are guested in degrees they are generally to be halved. In this 
case they should be 4A'* and 29^ to accord with the description of the i»ath referred 
to the Stan. 
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the roof of the rerandah beneath which I walked. The sky was without 
a fleck of cloud. The time was 11.20 p.m. Lat. 51° 27' N. Long. 
0° i& W. 

8. Mr. G. Ingall, Greenhithe, Kent, Times, same day. "About 11.20 
my brothers and myself were suddenly surprised by the night being lit 
up as if by lime or electric ligbt. On looking round we found the cause 
to be a most splendid meteor which almost directly split in two, each 
piece dropping fragments behind it. Its apparent course was from the 
iMeiades in a slight western slant towards the earth, and disappeared, or 
went out, about 20 ft from the earth, as it seemed. Its appearance was 
like the fireballs thrown up at the Crystal Palace — 'he two portions 
pear-shaped, with the points upwards, the thickest portions of a brilliant 
white shaded off at the points to red and green." Lat. 51° 27' N. 
Long. 0° 10' W. 

9. Mr. T. Lynn (of the Royal Observatory), on Blackheath, Times, 
same day (corrected). "On the night of the 7 th of September, as I was 
crossing Blackheath, the whole hemisphere appeared to be suddenly 
illuminated by a brilliant light, and it was a few seconds before I per- 
ceiyed the cause to be a splendid meteor in the east, which resembled a 
beautifully coloured bar of flame. While I was looking at it it passed 
from /3 Persei across the middle of the constellation Auriga, when it dis- 
appeared. I found the time to be 11 "20." 

From the first seven of these reportfi the following local co-ordinates 
of the* path are obtained : — 





Beginning. 


End. 


Earth- 
point.* 


Place. 


A zimuth. 


Alt. 


Azimuth. 


Alt. 


Azimuth. 


Ipswich 

Lewisham 
Maidstone 

Oxford 

Writtle 

Charlton 
Balham 


^I9''W. 
N. 86 E. 
N. 22 E. 
S. 65 E. 
S. 38 E. 
N. 86 E. 
N. 76 E. 


52° 

54 
60 

38 ■ 
62 

54 : 
46 


S. 54°W. 
N. 52 E. 
N. 13 E. 
S. 85 E. 
N. 58 E. 
N. 57 E. 
N.52 E. 

1 


36° 
29 

32 
18 

59 
29 

29 


S. 8o°W. 
N. 34 E. 
N. 9 E. 
N. 82 E. 
N. 20 E. 
N. 40 E. 
N. 29 E. 



The radiatit point is satisfactorily given at 347° +15° with a probable 
error of 2°, or S. 16° E., at Alt. 54°. (See the discussion of the Great 
Meteor of September 14, page 16.) 

The azimuths of the earth-point (using the mean of Charlton and 
Balham as one) place it close to the middle point o? the line joining 
Sudbury and i^halfo^d in l.ssex. By comparing the terminal altitudes in 
pairs, and giving double weight to Ipswich and Writtle from their prox- 
imity and precision of description, a much more accurate position is 
found for the point of disappearance, over latitude 51° 47', longitude 0° 
43' E. (5 miles E S.E. of Witham) at the height of 22 statute miles. 

The individual determinations of this height are : — 



* The " Earth-Point " is the place where the meteor-track produced meets the 
sarfoce of the earth. It is so called by Professor A. S. Herschel. 
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Ipswich 


19*6 statute miles. 


Lewisham 


22*0 




Maidstone 


23*0 




Oxford 


27.6 




Writtle 


22-0 




Charlton 


21-3 




Balham 


24*1 





Mean, rejecting Oxford, 



220 



>i 



Oxford is rejected because it is much more distant than the other 
stations ; an error in the altitude in degrees produces double the numeri- 
cal effect on the height in miles. 

The direction of motion given by the radiant point, viz., S. 16° E., 
altitude 54°, in combination with the terminal point just found deter- 
mines the exact position of the earth-point and the line on which the 
meteor must first have appeared. At Lewisham and Oxford it was first 
seen at the height of 82 st. miles, already very bright, immediately over 
the middle point betwetn Ashford and Hythe in Kent. The observer at 
Writtle next saw it at a height of 67 miles over Faversham. It had two 
heads, one close behind the other, or divided itself at mid-course, the two 
parts slowly increasing their distance apart by retardation of the hinder- 
most, as they rushed through some 50 miles in something under three 
seconds of time. This appears to b<^ a proof of sensible retardation by 
the density of the atmosphere, although its pressure could hardly have 
exceeded two-tenths of an inch of mercury. Had the meteor remained in 
existence another second it would have fallen into the village of Castle 
Hedingham, about 5 miles S.W. of Sudbury. The heated matter left 
behind it in the form of a tail was visible along 10 or 15 miles of its 
path. 

The following table shows the theoretical local co-ordinates required 
to satisfy the above path for comparison with those observed on page 
6 : — ' 







Beginning. 


End. 


Place. 


Azimuth. 


Alt. 


Azimuth. 


Alt. 


Ipswich ... 
Lewisham 
Maidstone 
Oxford ... 
Writtle ... 
Charlton 
Balham ... , 




S. i8°W. 

N. 87 E. 
N. 25 E. 
S. 66 E. 
S. 38 E 
N. 76 E. 
'N. 78 E. 


51° 

54 
60 

38 
63 
54 
46 


S. 47° W. 
IN. 55 E. 
N. 10 E. 
N. 88 E. 
N. 70 E. 
N. 47 E. 
N. 57 E. 


38° 

30 

31 

13 
60 

31 
26 



In this table the local beginning is chosen as near as possible to that 
observed, but the end is the same for all. It is very exceptional to find 
ch agreement with observation as is here shown. 
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Mr. Henry Corder, at Writtle, one minnte and three quarters after the 
apparition, heavd a sound like the firing of a double-barrelled gun at a 
distance, and for a quarter of a minute afterwards a rolling like thunder. 
The terminal point was 25 st miles distant from him, a space which 
sound would require exactly two minutes to traverse. It is certain, 
therefore, that the sound was produced hy the meteor (each half perhaps 
causing a distinct sound), at, or nearly at, its terminal point It is 
puxzling to account for the production of a sound so intense m a medium 
so rare as the air at 22 miles from the surface. A bona fide explosion is 
Tery improbable if the body be small enough to be entirely consumed in 
a few seconds, as is the case with most ** detonating ** meteors. 

The velocity of the meteor's motion is given very differently from the 
various estimates of the duration — as is generally the case. 

The observation at 

Ipswich gives 20 miles per second, or less. 
I^ewisham „ 45 „ 

Maidstone m 15 n 

Oxford „ 13 „ 

Balham »> 17 i« 

Allowing the observed duration at Lewisham to apply to the average 
length of path instead of to the very long one recorded there, the above 
velocity of 45 would become 25 miles per second. One second has been 
deducted from the Oxford duration. The mean velocity is 18 miles per 
second, which is probably within 5 miles of the truth. 

Seen from Greenhithe the meteor passed over the cluster in Perseus 
(x)t which Mr. Ingall no doubt mistook for the Pleiades. It disappeared 
at an altitude of 37^ — described as about 20 feet above the ground. 

From Blackheath it passed a few degrees over j3 Persei and just 
entered the constellation of Auriga. 

Great Detonating Meteor of Sept 14, 8^. 27m. G,M,T, 

1. G. L. Tupman. — Half-a-mile east of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, on Sept. 14 at 8h. 274m. G.M.T. I saw a fine fireball 
descending slowly from the north in the direction of the minute hand 
of a clock when it is at 40 minutes. The fuU moon was shining brightlv 
behind me, overpowering the small stars, so that I could not note its path 
accurately. It disappeared behind the corner of a house perhaps 100 
yards from me. Holding my stick up at the proper slant the path 
carried backwards seemed to cut y or d Cassiopeia, or pass a trifle below 
them, a Urs. Maj. was nearly over the comer of the house, but a trifle 
to the left ; a minute or two afterwards I took careful notice of the 
ground I was standing on, and of the house, and afterwards found the 
comer to be in the true azimuth N 17° W., and the spot where the 
meteor appeared to strike it was 9^° above the horizon (measured with 
an instrument). The fireball was very bright, but of ordinary ap- 
pearance, three or four times brighter than Venus, long train, left no 
streak, colour white, motion slow and stately. It was about under 
Polaris when I first saw it, and I estimated the duration as 2 seconds, 
perhaps more. I did not count. Lieut. Neate, R.N., saw it from the 
Observatory erounds, but lost it behind a roof at mid-course, after seeing 
it for 2 seconds. Colour deep yellow, with red lower edge. Time 8.27. 
Lat 51° 28i'. Long. 0° i' E. 

2. Hev. F. Simcox Lea, Tedstone Delamere Rectory, near Worcester, 
•aw the meteor for about a second crossing an opening in the trees from 
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right to left, at about the same altitude as the moon (16°). It was found 
afterwards that the azimuths were N. 59° E. and N. 48° E. (true). Lat. 
52° 13' N. Long. 2** 27' W. 

3. Rev. T. J. Smith, Tram Inn Station (5 miles from Hereford). — 
Sept. 14, 8.30 p.m. Bright moonlight, no clouds, calm. A splendid 
meteor started from the position of y Androm., passed south of a 
Persei, north of Capella, and extinguished near /i3 Aurig». Its head 
was a beautiful greenish blue, of intense brightness even in the strong 
moonlight. The train narrow and straight of red sparks which con- 
tinued longer than the light of the head. It appeared to extinguish 
without any detonation. Estimated period of transit 10 seconds. About 

3 minutes after its passage very light cirrus clouds formed over its track, 
obscuring the stars for about 2 minutes, then dispersed. Latitude 52° o'. 
Longitude 2® 47' W. 

4. Mr. J. J. Allinson, Lynn, Norfolk, Sept. 7. — " At 8*20 p.m., the 
moon shining brilliantly in a cloudless and clear sky, I saw, very low 
down in the eastern heavens, a bright meteor of a pale bluish colour, 3 or 

4 times the size, and 2 or 3 times the brightness, of Ventts at her largest 
and brightest. The bearing was about E. by N., and it seemed moving 
in a northerly direction, but by its getting larger, to be approaching the 
spot where I was standing. I should say it disappeared before reaching 
the horizon.* 

*' About four or five minutes afterwards, whilst looking in a south- 
westerly direction, I was attracted by a bright light in the norih-wesiern 
sky, and on looking towards that quarter observed a most splendid 
meteor, about the size and colour of the first, but much more brilliant, 
descending from a point in the neighbourhood of the last of the three 
stars in the tail of the Great Bear in an almost vertical, but, I should say, 
somewhat irregular course. I thought it rather pear-shaped. I was 
standing on the top of a railway bridge, and unfortunately a train passed 
just at the moment, the steam from which somewhat obscured my vision. 
The meteor disappeared when about halfway between the point at which 
I first observed it and the horizon." 

[Mr. Allinson kindly revisited the spot and traced the track on a chart 
of the stars, from which it appears that the meteor became visible in 
N. 54° W., altitude 35°, and disappeared in N. 53° W., 17°., but the track 
really continued nearly to the horizon. — ^G. L T.J 

5. Mr. S. H. Miller ; a few miles N.E. of Wisbeach. Sept. 14, 8.25 
p.m. — *' I was driving towards the west and the moon shining brightly in 
a cloudless sky when my attention was attracted towards the north by 
the bright light of this beautiful meteor. It appeared to me to pass 
between fi and 9 of Ursa Major towards X. f At first it was as large as 
Venus three times magnified, and of a blue colour. In about a second it 
passed into the pear-shapef leaving a thin streak behind it ; in another 
second it diminished to the size of a star of 3rd magnitude and appeared 
yellow. There was no explosion, but it disappeared about 15^ from the 
horizon." Latitude 52° 44' N. Longitude 0° 11' E. 

Another observer, ^^ E. G.," at Wisbeach, noticed the meteor, at 8.25, 

Sass from the vicinity of Cassiopeia to Ursa Major, where it suddenly 
isappeared. The tail was " forked," and of green, red and yellow hues. 

* There is little doubt that this meteor belonged to the same system as the one 
under discussion.— [G. L. T.] 

t This course is not reconcilable with the true path. It requires to be shifted, 
parallel to itself, 30^ to the westward. " E. G.'s" observation, on the other hand, 
IS i>erfectly accordant if the two constellations be considered as represented by 
their 6 or • principal stars. 
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6. ** L. B. P." ; a few miles N. of Carlisle. Sept. 14. — ** Driving on 
Tuesday night from Longtown to Carlisle, at 8.25, a meteor of most 
dazzling brightness caught my eye. I saw it first apparently in close 
proximity to the full moon; which by the side of the meteor appeared 
quite pale. In colour it was not unlike a Roman candle. Its duration 
was, I should think, from 10 to 15 seconds. In size it was compared by 
two of our party to a cricket ball. It moved very slowly through the 
sky in a direction straight from the moon, westwards and downwards, or 
from north- north-east to south- south -west."* — Times, 1875, Sept. 16. 
Latitude 54.56. Longitude 2° 56' W. 

7. Mr. S. Knight, A.U.I.B.A., Teignmouth. Sept. 14, 8.27 p.m. — " It 
appeared to me to commence at a point about 30° from the horizon 
boneath Cassiopeia, and thence descended in a northerly direction, dis- 
appearing from view behind the tops of some hills about 250 or 3CX) feet 
above the sea level and 2 miles distant [Mr. Knight was walking on the 
sea shore], and at a point very nearly under the Pole star. Its course 
appeared to be a long flat curve concave to the horizon. 

** It commenced with a rocket-like outburst, from which proceeded a 
fireball, changing brilliantly in colour from yellow to red and blue, 
emitting slight coruscations, but without much tailf increasing in 
intensity and size for about one half its course, appearing to be 7 or ^ 
the diameter of the full moon (then shining brilliantly). It then rapidly 
decreased in brilliancy and size, descending behind the hill a whitish orb 
similar to Venus. It was remarkable to me for its slowness of motion, as 
it occupied from 6 to 8 secimds ; and the manner in which its flight 
seemed to be retarded towards the close led me to infer this effect was 
due to its course being away from my point of view, and that the dimi- 
nished brilliancy and speed was due to perspective. There was no tail 
after disappearance." Latitude 50° 32' '5. Longitude 3° 29' W. 

8. Mr. W. M. Burman, L.R.C.P., &c , Wath, near Rotherham.— ^'The 
magnificent meteor of Tuesday night, Sept. 14th, was well seen here in a 
cloudless sky, at 8.26 G.M.T. I was walking, and the full moon was 
throwing my shadow on a wall on my right, when suddenly a dazzling 
light shone around, and my s)iadow vanished from the wall. Upon 
looking up I saw this magnificent meteor slowly careering across the 
sky, quite overpowering the light of the moon. It passed nearly 
overhead and disappeared in the N.W. by W. It was of a half-moon 
shape, the preceding part being convex and sharp, the following part 
flame-like and flickering, and of a brilliant bluish-white colour. No red 
tinge was seen from first to last, nor train, nor sparks. Its diameter was 
about half that of the moon. In that dazzling light it was impossible to 
see any star, but soon after it had passed I tried to make out its path. 
It must have been when I first saw it about midway between Beta Pegasi 
and Alpha Andromedse, perhaps rather nearer the latter ; then it passed 
through the midst of the 5 principal stars of Cassiopeia, then through 
Camelopardalus into Ursa Major between * 23 * and Thetaf, finally dis- 
appearing midwHy between Gamma Ursa Majoris and the horizon in the 
N.W. by W. "Whilst it was still in sight I noticed that its course, if 
produced backwards, would pass from 5° to 10° above the moon. Its 
total visibiliiy was about 6 seconds, but I only saw it during 4 or 4^ 
seconds as it went behind the roof of an adjacent house ; but a friend at 

• The expression "from N.X.K. to S.S.W." has been accepted as referring to the 
astronomical position angle, whioh agrees with "westwards and downwards," the 
meteor moving along in the direction of the minute liand of a clock when at the 20, 
the moon being the centre of the clock. 

t It could not have been " 33."— G.L.T. 
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about half a mile south-west from my position saw it disappear directly 
in front of him in the situation I have described. He says it simply 
disappeared, no sparks being visible, nor any change of colour. 

" Three and a half minutes after it disap[>eare(l I heard a sharp and 
sudden explosion like the report of a small cannon at a distance, exactly 
from the direction which the meteor had taken, but whether it had 
anything to do with the meteor or not I cannot tell. The rumbling of a 
distant train prevented me from hearing any sound during the passage 
of the meteor if any such was audible, as asserted by * J. L., of Bath * 
in Thursday's Times." Latitude 53° 30' N. Longitude 1° 21' W. 

9. Rev. H. L. 1 lliot, Go^field Vicarage, Halstead. — *' On Monday, 
Sept. 14, 1875, ^^ about 8 30 p.m., a large and brilliant meteor presenting 
an appearance like iron at white heat, and leaving a train of red spots, 
was seen from this place to cross, in a downward direction, and at an 
angle of about 60° with the horizon, the constellation of the Great Bear, 
passing to the west of, and near to the N.E. star. It was visible about 4 
seconds of time, and for about 40° of angular space, and passed with a 
majestic and apparent upward sweep behind the trees which shut in the 
horizon at about half a mile distance." Latitude 51° 56'. Longitude 
0° 36' E. 

10. Mr. W. Dundas, Faringdon, Berks. Sept. 14. — "About 8.26 p.m., 
while walking in my garden, my attention was attracted by a distant 
hissing sound, and looking up 1 saw the meteor, of intense brightness., at 
about -I of the distance from horizon to zenith, and (judging by the Pole 
star) about 2 points east of north. It sailed slowly along and disappeared 
behind some large trees which prevented my seeing whether it maintained 
its brilliancy to the horizon. I last saw it about i J points west of north, 
by which time it seemed to have descended about half the height at 
which it was when 1 first saw it. 

"It was followed by a divergent double train of brilliant light, and I 
feel firmly convinced was accompanied by an audible hissing sound ; 
indeed my impression at the moment was, as I have said, that my 
attention was first attracted by the sound. (See No. 14.) 

" The sky above was cloudless, but shortly before I lost sight of it 
some heavy clouds, low in the sky (and before and after invisible), were 
brightly displayed as it passed them. To me it seemed at the time as if 
the meteor passed between me and them, and that the light on them was 
reflected^ not transmitted. Of course, if the meteor was seen also at Bath, 
it could not be so ; but it suffered no visible diminution of brilliancy 
while passing these clouds. 

** The light was an intense bright white light, more like that of mag- 
nesian wire than any other I can name." Lat. 51° 40'. Long. 1° 35' W. 

11. Mr. J. W. Proctor, near York. Sept. 14.— "A friend of mine and 
myself were driving home near to Grimstone, 3 miles to S.E. of York, at 
8.20 to 8.30 p.m. on the above night. 

" The moon might be, I should guess, 40° to 45" above the horizon.* 
We were suddenly startled by a glare of light upon the ground, already 
pretty well lighted up hy ti e moon, and quickly raising our eyes <;aught 
sight of a most splendid meteor coming from the direction of the moon. 
I imaginti it must have been first visible io° or 15° below [? above] the 
moon to the S.E. before we saw it, from the glare which first called our 
attention. It then proceeded in a north-westerly direction, keeping to 
the W. of our zenith and disappeared perhaps 40° above the horizon to 
the N.W. 

• The altitude of the moon was, in fact, 16''. 
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'< The nucleus, which was of the same coloured light as the moon and 
brighter in degree, was at the front, with a diameter we estimated at -^^ to 
\ the apparent diameter of the moon. A tail followed it, of considerable 
brilliancy (but less), and of a much redder cast, extending so as in all to 
make about the same length as the diameter of the moon. I did not 
observe any trace at much greater distance than this behind. The time 
occupied was perhaps 10 to 20 seconds. I have some impression that it 
was accompanied or followed by a rushing sound, and a triend of mine 
thought the same, but amounting to an explosion at a great distance. 
The meteor died away very suddenly." 

12. Mr. J. T. Seccombe, Terrington, Norfolk. Sept 14, 8h. 20m. — 
'* I was driving on the'Walpole road at that time, the nearly full harvest 
moon being on my left, about 30° above the horizon, and the sky 
cloudless, when I was astonished at seeing on my left the heavy shadow 
of myseljf and gig. As the moon was on that side of me I immediately 
turned to the opposite direction, and there saw a splendid blue meteor 
moving directly towards the horizon. 

*' This meteor g^ve a light which I jud^e must have been twice that of 
the nearly full moon, and from what I learnt afterwards, it was first 
seen near the zenith, and passed not far from beta Ursse Minoris, and 
epsilon Ursse Majoris, leaving a long train behind it." Lat. 52° 46'. 
Long. 0° 17' E. 

13. " W. W. H." Sudbury, Suffolk.—** On Tuesday evening, about 
8.20, I observed a fine meteor of unusual brilliancy. When I first saw it 
it was proceeding from the circum-polar region in the direction of the 
'pointers' in Ursa Major, which it almost eclipsed in its descent. A 
clump of trees prevented my ascertaining whetner it descended to the 
horizon, but from glimpses I caught througb the branches I believe it 
did. The < shooting star ' itself was very lar^e and bright, and attached 
was a long tail, broken at about a third of its length from the end into 
dashes and dots of bright colours, leaving a white track behind for 
several seconds after the meteor itself had disappeared. It was bright 
moonlight, and the moon nearly at the full, yet the meteor quite lit up 
the northern sky in its passage." — Times, Sept. i6. Lat. 52° 3'. Long. 
0° 43' E. 

14. "J. L.," Bath. — ** On Tuesday evening, at 8.25, while standing in 
the front of my house, which faces the north, I saw a meteor, apparently 
about half the size of the moon, but of oblong shape, of various colours. 
It was not far above the horizon, and took a diagonal path from east to 
west, falling in all its blazing splendour on the earth. It could not have 
been very far, as I distinctly heard a slight continued hissing* as it 
rushed through the air. All the time the sky was cloudless, the moon 
shining with all her brilliancy." — Times, Sept. 16, Lat. 51° 23'. Long. 
2° 23' W. 

15. Mr. K Ijcdger, Duxford, near Cambridge. Sept 14. — '^It may 
interest you to hear that the sparks of it were so orilliant that my 
groom, sitting in his room, which has a good north aspect, saw not only 
the meteor, but the sparks also, through an ordinary white calico blind, 
which was dovm at the time. He then looked out and judged that it had 

* I can offer no explanation in regard to this hissing sound so distinctly heard by 
Mr. W. Dundas (Report No. 10), and by " J. Lt" The meteor was certainly X50 
miles distant, which sound would require about 12 minutes to traverse. Once, 
when lyin^ at anchor in the Biver Plate, in the small hours of the morning, ail 
around being absolutely still, I saw a shooting star of about the first magnitude, 
traverse some 40^ of the sky, and less than a second after I heajrd a gentle hissing 
sound, from its direction, which greatly astonished me.— [G. L. T.] 
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descended as near as he could tell through d and v of Ursa Major. As 
it appeared to get down to the bottom of the Wind he says it grew 
smaller in size and disappeared before reaching the bottom, which would 
be near to the horizon." 

16. Rev. W. E. Edwards, Orleton Vicarage, Ludlow. Sept 14. — 
" What I saw was this : A mass of white nre in shape like a small 
tumbler with the larger end first, a dark space of i inch, then a tail of 
brilliant green about 12 or 14 inches, at the end of this a dull red mass 
as of ashes falling down. One of the boys at once described it as ashes 
dribbling through his fingers. We walked several steps, ten or twelve, 
whilst it passed with a slow undulating motion from south-east to north- 
west, I looked at my watch ; it was '§.22 * station time.* The apparent 
pace was that of a rook flying homewards. 

*' It faded suddenly without explosion or noise." 

17. Mr. T. W. Grey, Manchester. Sept 14, 8.27. — "The nucleus 
appeared to be of about ) that of the moon, the colour resembling the 
magnesium light, the tail apparently about 2 or 3 yards (sic) in length, 
of a ruddy colour ; the part immediately in contact with the nucleus 
resembled ordinary fire. I heard no noise. The head was excessively 
brilliant I first saw it very near the moon, whence it proceeded in a 
northerly course, parallel with the earth's surface, about 60°* above the 
eastern horizon. . Its speed for a meteor was slow. It remained in sight 
about 7 seconds, until it disappeared behind the houses." 

18. A correspondent of another paper quoted in the Northumberlatid 
Daily Express. 1875, Sept 17. — ^'^ There was a tree in the passage, and 
suddenly I found myself surrounded by a wonderfully bright lighi and 
the shadow of the tree was cast on the wall on my left, every leaf and 
twig more distinctly than in the sunshine. I was quite startled and 
bewildered at first by the sudden light and the shadow of the tree moving 
quickly along the wall, showing that the light was moving. I looked up 
to a window of the house, supposing the light proceeded from thence, 
but I perceived that it came from beyond the house, so I stepped back 
four or five paces to the comer, and was just in time to see a most 
brilliant meteor descending towards the earth. It apneared to be two or 
three times as lar^e as a cricket ball, emitting a wonaerful bright white 
light, so intense that when it ceased I felt almost blinded. It did not 
burst or explode in any way, but gradually diminished till it became 
extinct. It was, as well as I can judge, about due north-west, and its 
light must have lasted at least five or six seconds. It disappeared at an 
angle of probably 30 degprees from the horizon. When I entered the 
house it was just half-past eight by my watch.'* [No name, no locality 
given. The long duration, as well as the great intensity of the light, Js 
well proved by this interesting report G. L. T.] 

19. Mr. J. King Watts, Stives, Huntingdon. Sept i4, 8h. 26m. p.m.— 
** A most beautiful meteor suddenly started into view from Ursa Major, 
immediately opposite to the moon. It travelled slowly, and was of the 
most intense bright white light, was round, and five or six times the size 
of any of the planets. The sky was clear and cloudless ; we were 
travelling between the moon and the meteor, and our shadows on the 
road caused by the moon were of course large and clear, but those 
caused by the meteor were more clear and more sharply defined. After 
travelling fur several seconds it suddenly disappeared. A few faint 
white sparks were visible." 

* Wlien east of Maiiche&ter the meteor was 82^ above the horizon, and at no part 
of its course ro^e any higher. 
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20. At Bridport, in Dorsetshire, the meteor was seen by several 
persons to begin in the N.E. and descend nearly to the horizon in the 
north. It was described as being as bright as the moon, of a blue colour, 
like a double Roman candle, very large, ten times the size of Venus. 
Duration 9 seconds. 

The following local co-ordinates are obtained from these descripuons ; — 





Observed Beginning. 


Observed End. 

1 


Azimuth 
of 




Azimuth. 


Alt 


^Vzimuth. 

1 


Alt. 


Earth- 
Point. 


Greenwich 
Tedstone Dela- 
Hereford [mere 

Lynn 

Carlisle 

Teignmouth ... 

Wath 

Gosfield 

Farringdon 

York 

Terrington 

Sudbury 

Bath 


North. 
N. 59° E. 
N. 62 E. 
N. 54 W. 
S. 43 E. 
N. 50 E. 
S. 77 E. 
N. 10 W. 
N. 22 E. 

S.E. 
N. 24 W. 
N. 22 W. 


22° 

18 

32 

35 

14 

30 

47 
40: 

30: 

30: 

54 
27 


N. 18° W. 
N. 48 E. 
N. 22 E. 
N. 53 W. 
^- 35 E. 

North. 

N. 32 W. 

N. 35 W. 

N. 17 W. 

M.W. 

N. 39 W. 


9.50 

15 
12 

17 
10 

1*5 

14 
8: 

IS: 
IS: 

3 



N. 27° W. 

N. 3 K. 
N. 51 W. 
S. 26 E. 

North. 
N. 40 W. 
N. 40 W. 

N. 51 W. 
N. 36 W. 



The radiant point is found to be in R. A. 348°, on the equator, with a 
probable error of 2°, and in Yorkshire would appear in the Azimuth 
S. 56° E., and altitude 24°. 

The azimuths of the Earth Point indicate the neighbourhood of 
Sedburgh, in the N.W. corner of the West Riding, as the approximate 
position ; but on account of the great distance of most of the observers, 
the lines do not intersect one another very accurately. • The terminal 
point, however, is well fixed over a point about 5 miles W.S.W. of 
Pately Bridge, also in the West Riding. In adopting the true path from 
a consideration of all the observations, it must be made to satisfy, abso- 
lutely, the observation at Greenwich which made it pass through an 
accurately determined point. The terminal height in miles is reduced to 
narrow limits of error by the observations at Teignmouth, Sudbury and 
Bath, where it was seen to attain the visible horizon, and those at 
Gosfield and Wath, which are very precise. These conditions are all 
exceedingly well satisfied by the following true path : — 

The meteor was first seen, already very brilliant, as that of Sept. 7, 
at a height of 63 statute miles over the village of Hindringham, in 
Norfolk ?Lat. 52** 53' N., Long. 0° 56' E.) It proceeded in a straight 
line, directed to N. 56° W., and inclined about 24° to the surface of the 
earth, to a point over Lat. 54° 3' N.» Long. 1° 53'-5 W.,* where, at 13-8 
statute miles from the surface, it also burst, or otherwise produced a 
loud sound resembling the discharge of a small cannon, and was seen no 
more. Mr. Burman, at Wath, heard the sound 3I minutes after the 



/. 



• Over Appletreewick Moor, two miles north of Barden Fell. 
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disappearance. The exact time required by sound to traverse the distance 
assumed would be 3m. 47s. It is probable that Mr. J. W. Proctor, near 
York (Report No. 11), also heard the detonation. 

The course of the meteor was directed straight upon the town of 
Sedburgh. 

Its astonishing brilliancy, as seen at moderate distances, is fully 
described in the reports. The diminution of the light of fireballs as 
seen at increasing distances, appears to be very rapid. 

The following table shows the theoretical local apparent paths, 
founded on the above true path (having regard to the curvature of the 
earth), for comparison with the observed co-ordinates on page 14 : — 





Beginning. 


End. 




Azimuth 


Place of 










of 


Observation. 










Earth 




ATsimuth. 


Alt. 


Azimuth. 


Alt. 


Point. 


Greenwich 


N 2°W. 


24° 


N. 18 W. 


9.3°' 


N. 29° W. 


Tedstone Dela- 


N. 56 E. 


23 


N. 48 E. 


21- 8 


North 


Hereford [mere. 


N. 66 E. 


24 


N. 25 E. 


9* 


N. 5 E. 


Lynn 


N. 37 W. 


35 


N. 45 W. 


17- 


N. 49 W. 


Carlisle 


8. 43 E. 


15* 


S. 36J E. 


II' ' 


S. ?2 E. 


Teignmouth ... 


N. 52 E. 


16 


N. 16 E. 


1*7 * 


1 N. 10 E. 


Wath 


S. 77 E. 


47 


N. 32 W. 


17* 


i N. 41 W. 


Gosfield 


N. 8 W. 


38 


N. 36 W. 


7-2 


N. 39 W. 


Farringdon 


N. 25 J E. 


21 


N. I E. 


7-3 


N. 12 W. 


York 


S. 46 E. 


39 


N. 78 W. 


21- 


y. 68 w. 


Terrington 


N. 24 W. 


53 


N. 46 \V. 


5 3 


X. 49 W. 


Sudbury 


N. 22 W. 


32 


N. 40 W. 


3 S 


N.41JW. 


rsatn 


— 


— 


— 


3 


— 


Wisbeach 


N. 9 E. 


66 


N.44 W. 


5-2 


N. 46 W. 


Bridport 


N. 38 E. 


16 


N. 9 E. 


1-9 


N. 3 E. 



^ The corner of the house. 

• An error in the azimuths of a few degrees would explain the dis- 
crepancy in altitude. 

^ The agreement here is accidental in great measure. 

* The top of the hill. The azimuths were about a point in error. 

The mean of nine estimations of the duration is eight seconds, cor- 
responding to a length of track of about 121 miles. The velocity of 
motion therefore a])pears to have been 15 miles a second, and this is 
certainly not far from the truth. 

The astronomical radiant point is within 15°, possibly within 10°, of 
that of the meteor of -September 7. The two meteors were also similar 
in character, and they appear to have moved with nearly equal velocity 
— something under 20 miles a second. The observed radiant points give 
the following elements of their parabolic orbits : — 



• 
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Aflcending Node 

Inclination 

Perihelion distance ... ... 

Longitude of the perihelion ... 
Aphelion ecliptic longitude ... 

„ „ latitude 

uotion ... ..• •*• •.• 

Belatiye velocity (statute miles) 



Meteor of 
Sept. 7. 
165° . 

'428 

f3* 
264 

+23 

Direct 

20-5 



Meteor of 
Sept. 14- 

"f 

•566 

74- 
254: 

+4i' 
Direct 

i6'9 



There is a great similarity in these two sets of elements, and by 
altering the adopted places of the radiants in the proper directions by 
allowable quantities they could be made to approach each other a little 
closer, but not much. 

This part of the heavens has also been known for many years as a 
radiant region for shooting stars at this period of the year. 



Dr. Heis found for Sept. 
Messrs. Greg & Herscliel, Sept. 
Dr. Schmidt, Sept 3-14 

„ Sept 

Tupman, 1871, Sept 7-15 



o o 

343 + 10 
344+12 



345 + 13 



The mean of the two found by Dr. Schmidt is within 3° of the Sept. 
14 fireball radiant, and the mean of the other three is as close to the 
Sept 7 radiant The old positions therefore receive a genuine and 
unexpected confirmation from these two fireballs, the radiants obtained 
for wiiich are certainly quite as accurate as the [others, and merit being 
classed as new determinations. 

If the above two orbits be projected on the plane of the ecliptic, or 
one on the plane of the other, those parts of them near the descending 
nodes are sensibly parallel, though more than ten millions of miles apart ; 
and this at first sight indicates an antecedent physical connection or 
common origin. The relative inclination, which cannot be less 15^ and 
may be 20^, and other less important differences in the elements, may 
easily be supposed to have been caused ages ago by a very near approach 
of one or other of the bodies to one of the planets, most likely the Earth 
itself, as just before all previous perihelion passages both bodies exactly 
intersected the orbit of the earth. 

By no means an unimportant result of the preceding investigation is 
the established connection, by similarity of orbit, between certain 
showers of ordinary shooting stars and these large fireballs. I am 
unable to understand on what grounds the connection between these 
apparently different phenomena is disputed. The well known streams, 
whose centres of radiation are situated in Zeo, Perseus and Gemini yield 
indiscriminately the largest fireballs and the most minute shooting stars. 

Certain large fireballs, the orbits of which have been approximately 
ascertained, appear to be, or rather to have been, solitary in space ; but, 
in the present state of our knowledge, this deduction does not seem to 
me to be significant 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich : 
1876, March 27. 
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APPENDIX, 



LUNAR MAP AND CATALOGUE, 



About three years and six months have elapsed since a Report of the 
progress of Selenography, in connection with the British Association 
" Lunar Map/' was presented to the Subscribers. Since the publication 
of that report, there have been published two issues of " Selections from 
the Portfolios of the Editor of the Lunar Map and Catalogue/' the 
expenses of which were intended to be defrayed by a separate subscrip- 
tion, but this has not been realised. The cost of the production of the 
two issues has amounted to £65 lis. i id., while no more than £18 5s. 
has been received, leaving a deficit of £47 6s. iid. In order to assist the 
fund, copies of the six publications have been bound together, with the 
title *' Contributions to Selenography.*' They are Airnished (with pre- 
sentation copies of earlier reports) to new subscribers to the fund, of 
One Guinea each. The receipts under this head amount to £15 19 s. 
During the three years and a half £2^ i6s. has been received as sub- 
scriptions to the General Fund, making a total of £62 towards extending 
a knowledge of Selenogpraphy. The statement of Receipts and Expenses 
Is as follows : 

LimAB Map Fund. 



Dr, 








Cr, 




1873- 


£ s. 


d. 


1876. 


£ s. 


d. 


Mar. 15 


To Balance ... 63 4 


6J 


Aug. 


10 By General Ex- 




1876. 








penses, Adver- 




Aug. 10 


„ Subscriptions 






tisements, 






General Fund 27 16 







Postage, &o... 13 4 


loi 




„ Subscriptions 
Two Issues 






„ Printing En- 




1 






graving, Ac, 
Two Issues of 






"Selections" 18 5 











„ Subscriptions 






Selections .^ 65 1 1 


II 




"Contributions" 15 19 







„ Balance ... 46 7 


9 


» 


£125 4 


1* 




£125 4 


6J 



It is proposed to employ the balance now in hand in the production of 
a third issue of the ** Selections,'* of which the MS. of a considerable 
portion is nearly ready, consisting of an examination of two regions of 
the moon^ viz., Fracastorius and Cichus. 

As my own labours in Selenography cannot now be long continued, the 
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stock on hand of mj Cuntribndons will be fdmuhed to new Snbseiibers 
as follows : 

Area IV. A 7 5 o First Issue Selections 5 o 

Hipparehos 5 ^ Second „ „ ... ... 5 o 

Catalogue 5 o Mare Serenitatis 10 o 

(50 copies onlj.) 

The contribntlons bound together complete^ of which 50 copies at the 
most can be supplied, £1 is. 

Cynthia Villa, Walthamstow : W. B. BIBT. 

August 10, 1876. 

%* It is requested that Cheques be crossed ** London and Westminster 
BaiDc, Eastern Branch," and ^ost Office Orders made payable at the 
Money Order Office, Orford Boad, Walthamstow, Essex. 



ADVANCEMENT OF SELENOGRAPHY. 



The appearance of Mr. Neison's work on the Moon is an eyidence that 
Selenography is progressing, the map accompanying it contains a great 
amount of detail, which with the description of each formation will 
materially assist the student in making acquaintance with the smaUer 
objects on the surface of our satellite ; it is, however, desirable that much 
more than this should be accomplished, the principal desideratum being 
a complete and accurate catalogue of Lunar Objects. During the last 
thirteen years this task has been presented to selenographers, me British 
Association for the Advancement of Science aiding it with fonds during 
a period of five years. When the grants of the Association were with- 
drawn, a subscription was set on foot for caurrying on the work. As this 
subscription still exists it may be well to glance at some of the principal 
results obtained durine the Uiirteen years of investigation, datiBg m)m 
the time when the meuiod of designation in connection with areas on the 
moon's surface was devised. 

Eirst. The formation of a manuscript Catalogue of Lunar Objects, in 
twelve folio volumes, which now contains between two and three thoasimd 
craters. 

Second. The construction of a map of the moon's surface of 200 inches 
to the moon's diameter, of which four areas of 25 square deerees each 
have been issued, three under the auspices of the British Association, and 
one the expenses of its production being defrayed from the fund sub- 
scribed. 

Third. The construction of two monograms, one of the Mare Sereni- 
tatis, published in 1869, and one of Hipparchus, published in 187a 

Fourth. Specimen of the manner in which the Catalogue of Lunar 
Objects should be drawn up, embracing four areas in Quadrant I. 

iHfth, The " Selections from the Portfolio of the Editor of the Lunar 
Map and Catatogue," contain a history of the walled plain '* Cleomedes" 
during the last 80 years. 

Mr. Neison calls attention to the fact that so little of the minute detail 
of the moon's surface is studied, that changes may readily pass unnoticed 
by observers ; it would therefore be well if a young and enthusiastic 
selenographer would undertake to examine every object catalogued in the 
areas of tne map, the monograms, the specimen of uie Catalogue, and in 
^ Cleomedes " specifying the aperture and power employed. Kecorda of 
observations for this purpose, with lists of the objects detected, may be 
forwarded to me, at Cynthia Villa, Walthamstow, Essex. 

W. B. BIRT. 



